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“AMID all the varied claims that are 
set forth in the pages of every 
magazine, how am I, who do not 
possess a fund of technical knowl- 
edge, to tell which car to buy?” 
This chance remark suggested this 
advertisement. 
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“How Am I to Tell 
Which Car to Buy?” 


Know the Company— For seven years the Chalmers Motor Company has been recognized as one of 

the strongest companies financially in the automobile industry. Its organization and methods are acknowledged, 
even by other makers, to be unexcelled. During these seven years it has introduced many of the most noted improve- 
ments in motor car building. 


Then the Factory— Chalmers cars are manufactured cars. Every essential part is made completely in 

the great Chalmers plant by nearly 4000 men working on the Chalmers principle of “‘ Quality First.’’ The 
millions invested in the most up-to-date machinery and latest special equipment for building special Chalmers features 
are the best pledge we can give you of the faith the Chalmers Company has in its product. 


The Record of the Car with Owners— 40,000 Chalmers cars now in use prove Chalmers 


principles of motor car construction right. We sincerely wish that you could talk with these 40,000 owners. Then 
you would have ample evidence that Chalmers cars are the greatest automobile values offered within several hundred 
dollars of their price. Nearly 10,000 owners in all parts of the country have demonstrated in actual road service that 
both the ““Light Six’’ and the larger “‘Master Six’’ “‘stay put’’ and keep sweet-running even in the hardest kind of usage. 


a 


= Six” 5-passenger 4 The Style in the Car— People turn to admire Chalmers cars. They stand out from others through 
ouring Car—$1650 


their superior style and smartness. From the graceful radiator and sloping bonnet, throughout the beautiful bell- 
’ se ” . ac ’* 
back, streamline body, Chalmers ““Sixes’’ possess a distinctive style anda different’’ kind of automobile beauty that make 
owners proud to say, ~My car is a Chalmers.” 


5 The Special Features— Among many special features Chalmers cars have non-stallable, six-cylinder 

motors with practically noiseless Chalmers-Entz one-motion starter; molded oval fenders of greater grace than fiat 

Saw or merely crowned fenders and so firm and sturdy as to save the car from bumps or knocks; larger tires than usual with 

1915 Chalmers “Master Six” 5-passenger *“Nobby”’ treads on rear wheels; wide, flush-fitting doors; deep-upholstered seats sloped to give utmost comfort; and 

Torpedo—$2400 every detailed improvement and refinement known to the most up-to-date automobile building. Point by point com- 
parison will show you the big “‘over-value’’ in Chalmers “‘Sixes’’ at their prices. 





With these 5 points in mind consider the dollar-for-dollar value in the car. Chalmers cars have always 
giver big value for the money. Chalmers owners will tell you that each year we have made Chalmers cars bigger values 
at the price. But in the “‘Light Six’’ and the larger ““Master Six’’ there is greater automobile value than we have ever 
offered—greater value, we believe, than any maker has ever offered at anywhere near the price. 

Automobile buyers, in greater number this year than ever before, find in these reasons for buying a Chalmers ‘‘Six’’ 

the best answer to the question, ‘‘How Am I to Tell Which Car to Buy?** Our shipments thus far this season exceed those of 


the same period of 1913, which was the biggest Chalmers year. The satisfactory answer in the 1915 Chalmers ‘‘Sixes’’ to the 


question above has made these our fastest selling cars—The Most Successful Cars of Seven Successful Seasons. 


“Light Six”— $1650 “Master Six”— $2400 


Fully Equipped, F. O. B. Detroit 


i Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
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Our label in clothes is a_e small thing to look for, a big thing to find 
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You can buy a dress suit for $35 


ANY men—young men especially—go without full dress clothes 
because they think they can’t afford them. 
We have just produced a special full dress suit made of fine dress 
cloth, silk linings and facings, braid on trousers; latest style in every 


particular; a suit to be proud of and to sell for $35. 


Ask about it of the merchant in your town who sells our clothes. 


You will see the above illustration in colors in his show windows. 


Hart Schaftner & Marx 


Chicago New York 
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Problem 


In many homes pie is a problem. In almost 
every home it is a favorite dessert. 


Many people cannot eat pie without dis- 
comfort. Mothers oftentimes do not 
care to have their children eat it be- 

v cause they consider it indigestible. 


Crisco solves the entire problem by 
giving to pastry a new whole- 
someness and delicacy. Crisco 
pie crust is light and flaky, 
and digests readily. 





Crisco into flour with knife until finely 


be used to finish blending materials. 
a Se RISCO 


— cs and pore et - for Frying -For Shortening 
en; slightly 4 ‘ for Cake Making 
about one-quertet inch thick. Use light motion 
ee eee ee trom center _ - . c 
Sufficient for one small pie. ge : Crisco is purely vegetable and is delight- 
fully wholesome, whether used as a shortening 


or in frying. 


You will have no difhculty in making tender, light 
pie crust if you will carefully follow this recipe. 


Beautiful cloth-bound book of new recipes and a 
“Calendar of Dinners” for five 2-cent stamps! 


¢ book by Marion Harris Neil gives 615 excellent tested recipes. 
of Dinnets’’—a dinner menu for every day in the year. 
recipes tell ow. Book also contains cookery hints the 
co's development. Bound in blue and gold cloth. Tot ‘ 
it will be sent for five 2-cent stamp:. Address Dept Kell, 
>.. Cincinnati, Ohio. et 
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HAT remains of one slaughtered man is a hideous sight. What remains of 

a thousand slaughtered men excites no more attention than a thousand sacks 

of grain. Dead men, torn men, maimed men, shattered parts of men and 

blood-stained wrecks of men cause small comment now in France, in Belgium, 
in Prussia, in Austria, in Russia—anywhere in Continental Europe where the war has 
been; and the appalling stories of how they were killed, or maimed, or wrecked, cause 
even less comment in places remote from the scenes of action. Death has become an 
accustomed visitor. The forms of death vary, but the multiplication of the event has 
made it commonplace. The theory of this modern warfare takes no account of the 
individual. He dies or he does not die. If he dies the sole concern is to find another 
man to push into his vacated place, where perchance he will die also. 

Last July—only so long ago as that—these countries were at peace and peaceful. 
Since the early days of August death in the most frightful forms has been visiting them 
every minute of every hour of every day, and taking death’s terrible toll—a toll so 
terrible that there never will be, never can be, an adequate recital of it from now until 
the end of time; a toll so terrible that no human intelligence can understand it, and 
no pen and no tongue can describe it. 

It is war—such a war as the world has never seen and never should see again. It is 
a war that has brutalized half a world. It is a war that will daub with blood the lintel 
of almost every home in all Europe, and that will leave its crimson mark on the children 
of children yet to come. 

It is war; and it has made the supreme suffering seem, in the aggregate, of as small 
consequence as the puny terrors of little children. The mother who has lost her son, the 
wife who has lost her husband, the child who has lost his father—these have their 
individual sorrows. The lives of these have been darkened and desolated; but, in the 
mass, the sensibilities of the people are dulled. The minds of the people have not 
grasped it—cannot grasp it. 

It is too big—too hideous! The people do not get it. That is not remarkable. No 
mind or any collection of minds can comprehend a million of anything save relatively. 
How, then, can any mind or any collection of minds imagine a battle of three million 
men or more Ww ho are facing one another in France as I write this, and two million mors 
who are facing one another in Prussia; and more in Belgium, and in Austria, and in 
Servia—facing one another with no other thought or desire than to kill one another— to 

lay—to exterminate? 

War has passed beyond our ken. We can understand a charge, a sortie, an engagement 
of divisions, a bombardment. We can sense, vaguely perhaps, such a battle as 
Gettysburg or Waterloo; but the fighting contact of all these millions is not intelligible. 
So, too, is it with the toll. That is beyond us. The vastness of the horror of it dulls our 
sympathies as it has dulled our comprehension. One man is killed; we know him and 
are shocked. Ten thousand men die, and we callously say, “It is war!”’ and think of 
other things. 

Let me put it another way: You live on a certain street, in a certain place, and war 
comes. Your neighbor’s son John enlists; and so do your own son and the son of the 
man two houses beyond yours. They go away to war. Presently they bring back your 
son with a leg gone or an arm. Presently a brief “ Your son has fallen!”’ comes from 
the War Office to your neighbor. Presently in your newspaper there starts from a long 
list of dead or wounded the name of the pride of the house two doors beyond. You get 
that. It is real, vital, personal. 
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Or these boys march up the street carrying guns, arrayed for war. Some of the 
enemy appear from round a corner Firing begins. There is fierce fighting When it i 
over these boys of yours are lying in the road or in the adjoining field, some dead, some 
wounded—and you know what that means 

From hundreds of other streets like yours hundreds of sons of other mothers march 
away. They go to battle. You read uncomprehendingly in the official dispatches that 
the center advanced or the left wing was repulsed. You read that there was a shar; 
engagement at some place, a daring assault at another; that the troops are intrenched 
that the great flanking movement has succeeded or has failed. You read these things, 
and then what? Nothing. It means little 

The battle line is two hundred miles long; but on eve ry foot of it there is the son 
John of somebody's neighbor, the husband of the woman up some street, the child of 
some mother—millions of them; and they are being wounded and killed because it is 
their part to be wounded and killed in order that a certain contention may prevail over 
a certain other contention— both of which will seem absurd in a few years—or that a 
certain ambition may surmount a certain other ambition, neither of which ambitions 
will be reckoned, in the long run, as worthy of civilized consideration. We have reverted 
to the primitive. The humane in us has been subjugated by the necessities of the state 

Perhaps you remember that order made by the British Admiralty a day or so after 
the three British cruisers were sunk by a German submarine or submarines, as the case 
happened to be. When the first of the three ships that went down was hit by a torpedo 
and began to sink, the two other ships closed in to help her and to pick up her men who 
were struggling in the water. They were torpedoed and they sank too. Some days 
after the news came the Admiralty published an order to all ships in the British Navy 
That order will long rank as a remarkable exposition of the grim necessities of war 
Though there was no blame for the men who gallantly went to the rescue of their 
comrades in arms, there was no praise 

Instead the Admiralty reminded the captains of all ships in the British Navy that 
the individual is of no account in this struggle. They were instructed that in future 
similar circumstances the duty of the commanders of all ships is to look out for their own 
ships and for their own men, and let the other ships do the same 

This order had the force of a reprimand. The sailors were told that when a ship 
lying near other ships, is torpedoed, that ship must sink, and that must be the end of it 

secause two other captains rushed in to help another ship, three ships were lost instead 
of one. The humaneness of it amounts to nothing. The heroism of it is nil 

What do men amount to? Nothing. What do ships amount to? Much. Mer 
feed cannons and to feed fishes can be obtained by hundreds of thousands. Ship 
be made only by long processes of construction. A ship is something of value for offense 
or defense. Men—a hundred men or a thousand— are simply little flesh-and-blood units is 
a great scheme that does not reckon in terms of flesh and blood, but keenly comput 
in terms of guns and armor plate. 

We read that order and made no comment other than “It is war!" The fact that 
the directors of this war care more for one little ship than for a thousand men wa 
merely a consequence of conditions. Men are the cheapest of all commodities of war 
Perhaps it is rightly so. Men must be sacrificed to protect other men and other womer 
and the institutions of all men. That is the theory and the practice. If you have a ship 
you may be able to prevent the slaughter of defenseless people ashore So it become 
the greater good for the greater number; and the loss of the seven hundred men on the 
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Aboukir and their ship was lamentable, but not so lament- 
able as the loss of two more ships and their men. 

That is the cold war side of it. That is part of the toll. 
The state is supreme. The individual is an unconsidered 
And the remarkable part of it is that the people 
themselves adopt this view. There is no protest when the 
lists of dead and wounded come out. There is no protest 
vhen the trains bring in the torn and bleeding soldiers. 
There is no protest when the liberties of the individual are 
restricted in every way. There is no protest over the im- 
pending and enormous tax increase in every country af- 
fected. There is no protest over anything. It is all a part 
of war. Nothing matters save that enough of one side or 
the other shall be killed to enable one side or the other to 

y a heavier impost to repay that side in money for what 

1s lost in men. 

Sherman said: “ War is hell!’ Butler said: “ War is the 
um of all human wrongdoing and holds every other possi- 
ble injustice in it.” Both were right so far as they went; 
hut both understated the case. These men, great warriors 
though they were, knew nothing of a war like this, nor con- 
ceived it. They fought their thousands, with muskets, with 
small they did their part and saw the horrors, 
and made them. 

Here, however, is a war where millions are fighting, and 
fighting with cannon three times as big as Sherman ever 
aw; with rapid-fire guns of all sorts—a regimental battery 
of quick-firing guns numbers twenty-four, and ten shots a 
minute can be fired easily, or two hundred and forty shots 
a minute from one regiment, and there are hundreds of 
regiments—to say nothing of the smaller quick-firers and 
the greater; the highexplosives; the high-powered rifles, the 
tremendous advance on the medical and sanitary side; 
the thousand new appliances for relieving the wounded; 
the airships; the searchlights; the universal use of auto- 
mobile transportation; the motor cycles; the wireless; the 
submarines; the dirigibles; the bomb-dropping areas. 


trifle. 
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Sherman Didn't Say Enough 


HESE men knew nothing about war of the present 

day-—nor did any men alive now until this war began. 
If Sherman’s war was hell this war is a million hells, each 
one more of an inferno than the other. 

My experience with wars has been limited. I saw some 
few phases of the Spanish War, but that was the total of it 
until I came inte this zone of operations. Since I have 
been here I have not concerned myself with news, but have 

pent a good many days in watching the human side of it. 
After all, even though the blood of men and the tears of 
women and children are necessary concomitants of war, 
and not to be considered by the artificers of war—the pro- 
the shedding of blood of men and the 
tears of women and children are more to be regretted than 
the rise or fall of an empire. 

I have been in Belgium and in France where, thus far, 
the fighting has been done; and I have been in England 
and in Germany, where the interests are even more vital 
than on the battlefields. Laying aside the cost of war 
the toll it takes in money, which has come to be our stand- 
ard of measurement of cost in these days—the price that 
will be paid, that has already been paid in sorrow and in 
suffering, in wreck and in ruin, in death and in desolation, 
in the destruction of all that makes any life worth the 
living, is so stupendous and so horrifying that there will be 
no excuse, save frank and utter barbarism, if any other 
nations, at any future time, resort to arms to settle a 
difference. 

lam as keenly sensitive to the honor of my country and 
the maintenance of that honor as any American. I am as 
jealous of her rights and as zealous of her name as any other. 
My tendency has been to be a modified sort of jingo; but I 
im for peace now—peace, unless there is actual assault, 
actual invasion. I have heard myriad orators declaim on 


fessional soldiers 


the glories of my country and boast of her prowess. I have 
listened to hundreds of we-can-lick-all-creation shouts— 
and I believe we can—but I am firmly convinced it is our 
part never to try. 

No person has seen much of this war. It is too vast. 
No person can or will see much of it. The multitude of 
observers travel about and see incidents, trifles—a bit of a 
battle here; a few shells bursting there; hear the thunder 
of the guns in the distance; see the bloody straggle of a 
rear-guard retreat, the edge of a triumphant charge, the 
shelling of a little place; and mostly the after effects—the 
ruin of it. 

The men fighting in it know only their own little parts. 
They hold their microscopic trench. They do their small 
foray. They fire their few cartridges. They work their 
guns. They sweep about in airships. They toil unendingly 
with supplies. They march uncounted miles. They shiver 
in the fall rains and they swelter in the sun. They grow 
weary almost beyond endurance. They starve and they 
fall sick. They are cut to pieces by shrapnel. They are 
torn apart by machine guns. They are eviscerated by 
bayonets. They are riddled with rifle bullets. They fall 
dead in their places and are shoved unceremoniously into 
shallow graves. They receive grievous wounds and are 
hurried to base hospitals to suffer agonies while they live, 
or to be thrown from their cots if they die—to make way 
for others suffering agonies too. 

They know nothing about it save their own minute part. 
Their officers know nothing about it save their minute 
part. Their commanding generals know nothing about it 
save that they direct certain forces to do this and certain 
forces to do that. They play chess with corps and with 
divisions. They send hundreds and thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings like themselves, with 
the same love of living, to frightful deaths. They push 
buttons and pull strings; but they do not see the results. 
No person sees it—all. 

Even though there were unrestricted facilities for 
observing there could be none but partial observations 
made. As it is, with no facilities afforded for observation, 
with no sources of information save guarded official reports, 
the thing is as impossible as it would be incomprehensible 
if it could be observed. 

However, there is no limit to the deductions that can be 
made. If one sees a hundred wounded men one knows 
that thousands of other wounded men are suffering the 
same agonies. If one watches a company of soldiers drag- 
ging themselves wearily from place to place one knows 
that a corps or a division of soldiers do the same thing in 
the same way. If one sees twenty heaps of earth that 
scantily cover twenty distorted and bloody things which 
were men a short time before, one knows that a thousand 
heaps of earth as scantily cover a thousand others dis- 
torted and bloody too. 

If one walks through the ward of a hospital and looks at 
the bandaged soldiers on the cots one knows that in all other 
hospitals there are thousands of other bandaged soldiers 
enduring the same agonies. And if one sees a woman 
weeping at a railroad station, or in the third-class com- 
partment of a train coming from a hospital or a cemetery, 
or in the doorway of a house or elsewhere, one knows that 
millions of other women are weeping also; for war is hell! 

I went through one of the great English hospitals. The 
men in this hospital were not the most grievously wounded 
of the men in this war. They were men who had been shot 
in legs and arms, and in hands and shoulders, and in such 
nonvital parts. The men who were shot in the body 
in the stomach or in the chest—or in the head were not 
there. Good reason for that too; for most of those died, 
and those who did not die were too badly torn to be taken 
farther than the base hospitals on the field of action. You 
cannot move a man with a great hole in his abdomen or 
his chest or his head to a far-away hospital. He must have 
immediate attention—on the spot. 
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I went through this hospital. I do not know how many 
wounded men were in it, for I did not ask—hundreds 
probably. They had bandaged legs and bandaged arms 
and bandaged heads. A good many of them were in exceed- 
ing pain. A good many were in no pain at all, but were 
disabled, either temporarily or permanently. The point is, 
this was but one hospital of a great number—only one; 
and here were men, shot and cut to pieces, who six weeks 
before were going about their daily tasks, with no more 
idea of what was in store for them and their families, and 
for their dependents, than they had ideas of metamor- 
phoses of themselves into cattle or waterfowl. There they 
were—and why? War! War that each Alliance says wa 
the fault of the other Alliance! War that was not necessary ! 

Every man who was in that hospital paid the toll, and 
gallantly enough; but those were not the only tollpayers; 
nor those in the scores and scores of other hospitals from 
Southampton to Petrograd. Think of the women and the 
children! Think of the men who cannot go to war! Think 
of the prostrate business; the check to industry; the col- 
lapse of commerce; the end of comfort; the cessation of 
those pleasures that make existence tolerable; the wreck 
and ruin and disaster that must come to all! 


Men Who Die That the Nation May Live 


HINK of this: There is not one person in Europe—not 

one—not many in this Eastern Hemisphere or in the 
Western, on whom this war will not lay an impost of some 
sort; from whom this war will not collect a toll of hunger, 
of financial loss, of sorrow, of decreased employment, of 
agony, of death! There is not one person in Europe who 
will not be obliged to pay something, sometime, somehow 
There can be no escape. The toll must be collected. The 
people must pay. 

Kipling said: “‘ Who dies if Britain lives?"’ Fifty thou 
sand die, perhaps, or a hundred thousand, or five hundred 
thousand. Figures mean nothing. Men will die until 
enough have died to end the war. The question is: Who 
will live that Britain, or France, or Belgium, or Germany, 
or Russia may live? I will tell you. Some millions of men 
and some millions of women and children—a good many 
millions; and their living will be made harder, and their 
days darkened, and their lives shrouded for generations, 
because of this war. They will live—must live; but they 
will live less plenteously than they have lived. They will 
live borne down by the crushing burden of a toll that they 
had no part in assuming, and that they must struggle to 
pay. 

It is not within the theory of Lord Kitchener, who is 
supreme military head of Great Britain, or of Genera! 
Joffre, of France, or of the generals of the Kaiser, or of the 
directing Russian generals, to allow any but official news 
of this struggle to be told. In all these nations—in Great 
Britain, in France, in Germany and in Russia—the army 
is in the saddle. The sole ambition of a military leader is to 
have unlimited men and resources to do with as he pleases, 
without the let or hindrance of publicity. 

The cold brutality of the enterprise is appalling. I sup- 
Then there comes the remarkable 
national indifference to the ultimate. It takes only a day 
of war to shake a nation back to the primitive. We 
revert rapidly, almost instantaneously. Notwithstanding 
our centuries of culture, we are barbarians at heart. 

Here in England, and there in France, and in thrifty 
Belgium, and in advanced Germany, the great mass of the 
people have but one wish. They want blood! They want 
enough blood of the others for their side to win. The whole 
scheme of the brotherhood of man vanished so quickly that 
its almost instantaneous disappearance proved how diaph 
anous a dream it was. Everybody is brutishly demand- 
ing the blood of his former neighbor, and brutishly exulting 
when that blood is spilled. 

(Continued on Page 53) 


pose it is necessary. 
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CUPIID IN THE LABORATORY 


USTUS EVANS entered the office of 

his father’s lawyer with a quick but 

timid step. He was received pater- 
nally, for Judge Howson had known him 
from the time when, as a lad, brusk old —_ . 
Miles Evans had openly and continuously 
growled that his son was a fool. The great 
attorney's life was passed among those who 
were never fools; and from the moment his 
most powerful client had announced the 
truth he had affectionately watched over 
the interests of young Justus, who was so 
welcome a relief amid the outrageously 
clever throng. Now old Miles was dead and 
Justus was in full possession of his father’s 
many millions. It was due to Judge How- 
on that the young man inherited the 
money without the burden of grim Miles’ 
evil fame. Even the newspapers did not 
KnOW anything about Justus. 

On this the first occasion when the young 
man entered the office as the head of the 
Evans interests the lawyer was greatly 
curious. He had always insisted that Jus 
tus was fully able to take up the burden of 
an immense fortune, yet he really knew 
nothing about the heir except that he was 
reserved, studious and utterly unconscious 
of the opportunities given by wealth for 
dissipation and vice. What would Justu 
ay? What plans had he? 

‘I am glad to see you, my boy,” the 
judge said warmly. ‘‘I didn’t wish to hurry 
you, but affairs must be looked to, you 
know 

For an hour they went over together a 
mass of papers, with many references to 
ledgers and neat memoranda. Then Justus 
said gently: 

“Three million dollars await investment 
at this moment?” 

“Drawing a poor two per cent,”’ was the 
reply. 

‘And you advise prompt reinvestment?” 

Judge Howson leaned back in his chair 
and smiled. 

‘I advise nothing, Justus. It is for you 
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to tell me what you wish to do with this 
money. Of course your income is a million 
a year anyway.” 

“True,” was the slow response. “But my father would 
have invested this—turned it over, as you say?” 

‘You are not your father,”’ was the slightly harsh reply. 
‘You must understand that you have now to rely on your 
own judgment. Nothing is so dangerous in the handling 
of a fortune as to follow precedent.” 

There was great relief in young Evans’ expression. His 
somewhat sullen, pallid face ruddied. He looked down at 
the rug, and the lawyer saw that he was hesitating over 
something that he had really thought a good deal about. 

“Money can do many things,” Howson suggested 
quietly 

“I think I shall use it in scientific research,” was the 
sudden response. 

“Then you will keep it in bank?” 

“Yes; that will be best, I think,” said Justus, glancing 
up with a gratified smile. 

Judge Howson picked at a bundle of papers and then 
smiled too. 

“I fancy you have your plans already made.” 

For ten minutes Justus blushed over an explanation of 
what he intended to do with his idle money. 

“Vogel is enthusiastic in the matter and has been for 
years,” he concluded. ‘ Vogel has already done wonders. 
With my aid he can do great things.” Justus glowed 
ardently. “Think what it will mean as a basis for an entire 
reconstruction of socie ty Se 

The lawyer stared at a little photograph that stood in a 
silver frame on his desk. For full five minutes he was 
motionless. Then he stirred as if waking from a dream. 

“I said money could do many things—not all things!” 
he said, 

“But there’s Vogel!” 

“True, there’s Vogel; and there’s you, and there’s—go 
ahead, Justus. Will you allow me to look over your final 
arrangements? Possibly I can help you in the details.” 

“I don’t believe you half approve,” Justus complained, 
resuming a boyish attitude that warmed the lawyer's 
heart; but he concealed this unprofessional emotion under 
a testy manner. 

“It doesn’t matter whether I approve or not. I didn’t 
approve of a good many things your father did either. But 1 
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am an attorney and my business is to do my best to help 
you in any affair you undertake.” 

“Then I'll see Vogel immediately.” 

“Have you said anything to him definitely? 
Howson, rubbing his fine nose. 

“Certainly not. We have not met since father died. I 
never make promises until I am in a position to carry them 
cut. You know”—he smiled again—‘“‘things look so 
different when you can actually do them!” 

“Good boy! Stick to that notion and you'll get into 
mighty little trouble.” 

They shook hands affectionately and Justus Evans 
returned to the street and got into his car. He gave the 
chauffeur an address on West One Hundred and Third 
Street and leaned back to watch New York flit past him. 

When the motor finally drew up before a rather sober- 
looking house on West One Hundred and Third Street, 
Justus restrained his impatience and stepped out with 
assumed calmness. He felt it due his millions that he 
should never appear to be in a hurry; but he pushed the 
bell-button twice and tapped gently with his stick on the 
stone threshold. When the door was opened he inquired 
for Professor Vogel. 

“Top floor—door in front of you,” said the girl; and 
before he knew exactly how it was done Justus found him- 
self haifway up the dark stairs and vainly feeling for the 
curve in the banisters that he knew must be there. The 
top floor was darker yet, but a door glimmered right in 
front of him and he knocked. A gruff voice muttered gut 
tural imprecations; there was the sound of a chair scraping 
backward, and then the door opened. 

A tall, bes} ectacled, care lessly dressed man, with a very 
large red beard, filled the aperture, peered into the gloom and 
then said curtly: “Hello, Evans! Come in!” 

Justus entered, glanced round the room so familiar to 
him and then waited for his host to close the door. This 
Vogel did noisily and turned to welcome his visitor again; 
but something in the young man’s : 
change his words into a cold: “ Will you seat yourself? 

Evans found a very much battered wooden-bottomed 
chair and sat down. He would have liked to do as he had 
been used to doing—throw his hat and coat on the lounge, 


queried 








attitude made him 





scuttle eu 
or a pipe but he felt al this might de 
stroy the impression he must give at he 
was on serious business bent Enthusiasm 





was all very well when one was building 





in the air, but actual construction needed 
less ardor and more shrewdness; so he com 
posed himself —as he had been taught to do 
by his tutor and glanced polite at the 
mass of manuscript notes that littered the 
professor's desh ° Vogel very caimiy } ked 
up his pipe and said coolly 

I am sorry there are no cigar 

I have some cigarettes Ju I re 
turned mildly, and extracted one fron 


dingy Case, 

“Sorry to hear of your lamented father 
death,’’ Vogel proceeded, puffing at hi 
nearly extinguished pipe. 

“Thank you. It was a blow to me 

The simplicity and genuine of the 
tone broug! t a more amiable expression to 
the other's harsh features, and he looked 
round the room as if he felt the intrusion of 
some third person who was making then 
both maintain a reserve their old friendship 
had never known. But he had to bring | 
eyes bac K 

I am now the head of the interests re; 
| resented by my father, and I am in a posi 
tion to do—to do a little to help on the 

scheme we talked about once 


to Justus, who was saying 





| “Once!” ejaculated Vogel. 
“Several times, in fact,”’ Justus went on 
reddening slightly. “‘ But never seriously 
The professor got up, laid his pipe on the 
table and tore a scrap of paper into bits 
Then he laughed. It was the laugh of a 
philosopher. 
“Oh, I mean that it couldn't be serious 
on my part,”’ Evang explained. “ You see, 
I hadn't the money then!’ 
“And now that you have it, it is not 
serious!" said Vogel, twisting his long fin 
gers into his beard. “Ach, it is ever so! 
| Enthusiasm is for the poor, and when one 
becomes rich one is not serious. Not so?” 
‘Look here, Vogel,” Justus said, evi 
dently much hurt—‘“‘that’s not fair! Just 
because I’m trying to look at the matter 


from a business point of view for the first time, you fly off 
the handle and make me out an idiot 
Vogel resumed his pipe, with a wide wave of the hand 
““My dear Justus, Retain 


fly whet 


your manner oppresses me 
your coat and gloves and stick, and inform me bri 





you are come for. You stifle me!” 

“IT have come to see what plans we can make to establish 
a laboratory for the investigation of courtship and marriage 
witha view to obi ining data for the abolition of the present 
wholly unscientific methods,” Justus said quietly. 

Vogel glanced up. 

“Money!” 


“How much sl all we need? How are we t« yo about 
9% 





» professor's fingers trembled among his pa 


“Justus, plea 





e don’t raise false hopes. You know 

life’s work!” 
‘I believe I'll take off my coat,” said Justus 
Half an hour later Evans informed his chauffeur that he 
need not wait, and told him to order a good luncheon se 
up to Professor Voge l’s rooms from the nearest restaurant 
At five o'clock he leaned back in his wooden chair and looked 
at Vogel 

‘It will take much less money than I supposed,”’ he said 
regretfully. “Only an office, a laboratory, a house and 
garden out Yonkers way, and a small sum a mont} 

“That is all,”” was Vogel's answer “In every scientiti 
invest 





gation one should examine the ordinary phenomena 


first. The greatest number of marriages take place am« 
the salaried class. Therefore we must first take 

man and a young woman of that class and place them unde 
perfectly rigid scientific conditions and observe the devel 
opment of attraction, love, and the final act of mutual 


volition that leads to n lage 





Justus picked up a ré 1 memorandum and flushed 
“Say, Vogel,”’ he remarked hesitating “do 
it’s fair to have all these thing record all their words a 
acts? Isn't it prying? 
“All science is prying,”’ was the response It recognize 


no privacies. Who has ever had the complete recor 
Noone 


and did during the courtship period, and no more does the 


love affair? Thegirl never knowsall the ma! 
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man know all the girl said and did. But, with an absolutely 
complete record such as I plan to get, we shall have data 
to correct the purely hypothetical principles now accepted 
the worid.” 
Justus pondered this statement for a moment and then 
ighed resignedly 


‘Weill, | suppose you're right; but—it looks too much 


hike 

“It is vivisection—of the emotions and what people 
erroneously call the soul. Ah! if we succeed jt will be the 
greatest investigation ever begun and carried to completion, 
my Justus!” 

All right! 
What’ 

‘Fix up an office, with all the recording apparatus con- 
cealed; then pick out two people of normal appearance 
and of the same-age, and install them in it, with plenty of 

ork to de. I shall give them my notes on The Play of 
Animals to transcribe. No! I shall give them to the young 

and you will give the young man old law papers 
and file and arrange.” 

‘Eight hours a day!’’ murmured Justus, as if 
prospect appalled, 

“They will lunch in another room in the same building; 
ind when the day is done they will be taken in a limousine 
to the cottage, where they will lodge and board with a lady 
of perfect moral character, who will look after them. They 

hall consider that they are in a boarding house of the 
normal type, but of higher class than usual. All the rooms 
in the cottage will also be fully equipped with recording 
Thus we shall have a complete daily record 


vivisection !” 


Let's get started as soon as possible, Vogel. 
pt 


the first thing to do? 


woman; 
to copy 
the 


apparatus 
of both.” 

Justus shook his head determinedly. 

“No record in the young woman's room!” 

Vogei tore his beard at the tone. 

“It is most important to have one there! It is in the 
private-room that the heart gives voice sometimes to its 
real , 

“I shan’t 
from Justus 

“Then take your accursed money and fly!” roared the 
“Who are you to dictate to Science what she 
hall know? Go back to your millions and do not meddle 
with the goddess!" 

“At least no one else must ever know anything about 
this,”’ the young millionaire said at last. ‘It must be 
sacred between us two.” 

“Two?” echoed Vogel, banging his fist on the table. 
“One! I only!” 

Justus hesitated before answering 

“In that he finally conceded, “I agree. But, 
under such extraordinary conditions, how are we to get the 
proper persons for our experiment?” 

“Prepare the offices, the limousine, the cottage,” said 
Vogel magnificently. ‘I shall procure the objects of our 
first study.” 

Justus Evans offered no further obstacles and for a week 
did not reappear in Judge Howson’s office, though that 
legal luminary often inquired at his house for him, and 
finally left an urgent message for him to call. During that 
period Justus leased an entire floor of a downtown build- 
ing--under the name of John Little—fitted up a suite of 
offices with all the devices for recording conversations that 
the experts could suggest, equipped a small grill, obtained 
from a junkdealer an immense quantity of antique legal 
documents, purchased a limousine and fitted it with record- 
ing apparatus, and then proceeded to buy an ideally sit- 
uated cottage on the banks of the Hudson. When this was 
furnished returned to his home and consulted the 


thoughts.’ 


stand for it!’ was the stubborn response 


professor. 


case,” 


he 
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old housekeeper, with the result that an elderly lady of 
unimpeachable character assumed occupancy of the 
new purchase, accompanied by two servants. 

“Now,” said Justus, when he had lit one of Vogel’s 
all my part is done.” 

“Excellent !"’ was the response. “‘I have also done 
my part.” 

“The young woman?’ 

** A stenographer of twenty-five years of age—of the 
best appearance, good education and self-supporting.” 

“Where did you find her?”’ Justusasked interestedly. 

“By advertising and personal search. I picked her 
out of one hundred applicants. She is perfectly normal 
and healthy in every way,” Vogel said with visible 
satisfaction. 

““But maybe she is already in love.”’ 

The professor waved this suggestion into the air. 

“T have inquired.” 

“Did you explain the conditions?” 

"a 

Justus fidgeted in his chair. 

“Did she think 'em queer?” 

“She did until I took her to the cottage this morn- 
ing and introduced her to your Mrs. Marlow. Mrs. 
Marlow explained to her that it was a very special 
office and fully reassured her.” 

“Mrs. Marlow wasso instructed,” Justus responded. 

“Of course she does not even suspect an experiment.” 

*‘And must not,”’ said Vogel firmly. ‘I had more 
difficulty with the young man. There are so many 
fools!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“All the young men in New York think they are in 
love!"’ Vogel snorted. “It was exceedingly difficult to 
find one who did not sigh and yearn. But I have one 
now. He has accepted the conditions of living in the 
cottage and not being free to go and come as he chooses. 

He will report to me this evening.” 

Evans was silent a long time. Finally he knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe and said quietly: “I have decided to 
watch the experiment in person.” 

“Never! It would ruin all! Justus Evans, the young 
millionaire, to be there? Never! We agreed that you were 
to be out of this. Howcan I obtain normal conditions when 
the young woman knows that wealth is within reach of her 
wiles? You are unknown in this.” 

“That is just what I am getting at,” was the reply. “I'm 
going to go down to old Howson to turn everything over 
to him for six months. I shall supposedly sail for Algiers, 
to be gone a year. I'll change my name, have an office in 
the same building with the laboratory and assist you. I'll 
be merely Mr. Little, your legal man. That will explain 
all those beastly old law papers, and it will give me 
something to do.” 

Vogel stared at him in silence for a moment and then 
sniffed contemptuously. 

“That will not be very easy, my Justus. You are known 
everywhere. You will be recognized. Then—the papers! 
You will ruin everything!” 

“T am known to no one,” Evans returned warmly. 
“Even at my father’s funeral not a reporter recognized 
me. Judge Howson will see that the papers get no infor- 
mation about my being in New York. He can even arrange 
for stories about my being in the Mediterranean. You will 
live at the cottage and I will live in my rooms in the 
offices.” 

A hot debate ended by a grudging consent from Vogel 
to this, and Justus took leave to make his preparations. 
At the door he murmured: “I'll be in my rooms down- 

town to-morrow night. 
They are all ready 
for me.” 

“Wretched man!” 
Vogel bellowed down the 
stairs. 


“ 


pipes, 


au 

UDGE HOWSON lis- 

tened to his client’s 
mild recital with some 
hardly repressed smiles. 
At its conclusion he got up 
from his chair and walked 
to the big window. From 
that vantage point he 
spoke over his shoulder: 

“All right, Justus! It’s 
your affair. I don't ap- 
prove; but I shall see that 
everything is done to 
make your arrangement 
feasible as possible. 
The yacht sails this after- 
noon for Algiers. You will 
be supposed to be on 
board. I shall tell the cap- 
tain, of course, that you 
will join him at Gibraltar. 


9, 


Anything else? 


as 


November 7, 1914 


“And He'll Marry a Working Giri! Oh, You Scientists!" 


Evans took out a neat cardcase and laid on the table a 
ecard. Howson came over, picked it up and read aloud: 


—— 


MR. JOHN 


MATTHEWS LITTLI 


123 CEDAR STREET 





“Huh! Shall I for Mr. 
Little?” 

“A million, if you please,”’ said Justus. 

“A million!” ejaculated the lawyer. “‘Never! Every 
bank in Manhattan would be looking you up. I shall open 
it for $18,967.12. When you want more Mr. Little must 
address me. Kindly leave your signature.” 

“I suppose you are right.”’ Justus said slowly. 

“Of course I am right,” said Judge Howson. ‘Suppose 
you die. Imagine the difficulties!” 

Justus rose and held out his hand. 

“Goodby, judge. I really am interested in this thing, 
you know!” 

When he was gone Howson stared at his desk. 

“Heaven grant he never gets too much interested in the 
objects of this preposterous experiment!’ he said aloud. 
He sighed. “I must trust Vogel.” 


All right! open an account 


mi 


N THE evening John Little, as he now called himself, 

locked the door of his new quarters and surveyed them 
with great satisfaction. Three rooms and bath comprised 
the whole of the apartment, and its furnishings were plain. 
A couple of hundred favorite books, plenty of easy chairs, 
an open fire and a very large filing case met the eye in the 
sitting room. The bedroom was almost bare. The third 
room was fitted up with a typewriter, a letter file, a hastily 
assembled law library, and the machinery for reproducing 
records. 

“Now,” said Justus to himself, “‘I can live my own life.’ 
He filled a pipe and lit it. Then he opened a door near the 
fireplace and passed on into the offices adjoining, which had 
been fitted up for the experimental laboratory. They looked 
much like any other ofiices, except that there were but two 
typewriter tables, about six feet apart, a big mineral-water 
cooler, and a strange contrivance in the middle of the 
floor that bore in heavy letters sunk into the brass: Acme 
Office Ventilating System. This beehive-shaped affair 
contained the recording apparatus. Justus surveyed this 
thoughtfully. Then he said aloud: 

“So that’s it?” 

Instantly there was a subdued buzz and click within the 
metal hemisphere. He spoke again and the same phe- 
nomenon showed that the machine was working. 

“I must be very cautious of what I say here,” he thought 
to himself. He contemplated the affair for some moments 
and then returned to his own rooms and called up a 
number on the telephone, first carefully switching off a 
concealed recording contrivance. 





| 
| 
| 






“Is this Mrs. Marlow?” he inquired. “I should like to 
speak to Professor Vogel. 
Thank you.” 

As he hung up the receiver his own doorbell rang, and 
he opened to welcome Vogel, who was evidently in a state 
of exultation. They clasped hands warmly. 

“All is well, my Justus,’’ the professor announced. “‘The 
young persons were introduced this evening. They then 
proceeded under the chaperonage of the good Mrs. Marlow 
to the sitting room. I left immediately with certain 
memoranda that must be filed for future reference.” 

“What is it all about?”’ demanded Justus, taking an 
envelope from Vogel's hand. 

“Those papers contain the names and complete history 
to this day of the two objects of our experiment. Let us 
go over them together. We shall take the man first.” 

Seated at the table, with pipes lit, Justus and Vogel 
Evans picked up one 
occasional comments. 
likes brunettes?” he 


Gone out, you say? 


proceeded to discuss the documents. 
and began to peruse it, 

“How do you know 
demanded. 

Vogel sniffed. ” Easily to be discovered. 
you we would take the man first.” 

Reluctantly John laid down the paper he held and 
picked up another. “F: he read, 
‘Say, Vogel, it’s not fair to take so sus- 
ceptible a creature as an Irishman. And 
he’s a college graduate too. Father and 
mother dead. Why get an orphan?” 

Vogel puffed luxuriously. 

“* My dear Justus, I really did not think 
about it at the time 
tory in other ways; but I see that I did 
well. It relieves us from solving the com- 
plex factors that would enter in had he to 
consider supporting his parents and main- 
taining them in comfort. We have the 
problem reduced in his case to its sim- 
plest factors. It greatly facilitates our 
investigation a purely emotional 
standpoint.” 

“And it makes him a ready victim to 
the slightest suggestion of having a home 
life,”’ said Justus, sighing. ‘‘ Well, heseems 
to have the best kind of references. How 
do you know he is heart-free?”’ 

“I told him his duties might require long 
even in Siberia—if he quali- 
fied,”” was the response. “‘He seemed to 
think that of the smallest consequence. 
He is willing to go anywhere without a 
backward look.” 

“Now let us 
woman,” said Evans. 
common name, isn’t it 
Smith!” 

“Tt’s not a name that will excite ro- 
mantic feelings,”’ Vogel admitted. 

“She seems a pretty good-looking girl, 
though,”’ Justus continued, studying the 
photograph attached to the document. 
“*How do you know she likes brunettes?” 

“I discovered who were her favorite 
actors in the drama. She refused to con- 
sider a blond Hamlet.” 

“And is Somers dark-complexioned?”’ 

“ Precisely.” 

Justus Evans sighed and rumpled up 
his own sleek, fair hair. Then he abruptly 
dropped the papers on the table—after 
another glance at the girl’s picture—and 
said earnestly: 

‘Vogel, it isn’t fair to put that recorder 
in Miss Smith’sroom!” Vogel blew a cloud 
of smoke into the air and said nothing. 
*“*It’s—it’s sacrilege, Vogel!" 

“All science is that, my Justus. Let us 
be calm. You shall not see that record. 
You are a young man. You should not 
see it. lam ascientist; I shall respect it.” 

Presently Justus said slowly: “I don’t 
believe you are capable of love, Vogel.” 

“I am not,” was the brief response. 

“Then,” said his companion decidedly, “ you are utterly 
incapable of appreciating the sacredness of such things. 
We will lock these records up without examination.’ 

“As you will.” 

“ Possibly,”” Evans went on meditatively, “nothing will 
come of the whole thing. What if they don’t fall in love 
with each other?” 

“Then,” said the professor equably, “ you will discharge 
Somers and I will procure you another clerk, and another, 
until she does fall in love!’ 

“She!” exclaimed 


with 
that she 


But I told 


ancis Aloysius Somers,” 


he was so satisfac- 


irom 


absences- 


see about the young 
“That’s a rather 


? Mary Eliza 


Justus. “They must both fall in 
love!” 
Vogel looked over at the girl’s photograph quizzically. 
“My hypothesis— many times stated, but never proved 


is that it is the woman who woos. Let our Miss Smith 
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actually become enamored of this your 
He will fall in 
bird in a snare.’ 

“And if Somers falls 
him?” 


g man and hei 


less. love in spite of himself. He will be a 


“That,” said the protessor, “1s still to be examined No 
one yet has any certain Gata as to the eflect of persisten 
wooing on the part of the man.’ 

“You are a brute!” 
“You would actually 
high-minded girl!" 

Vogel puffed volumir 

“We are speaking mere 
results with that 


said Justus, with 


force the aliect 


wait patience which scie! 


iv 
T NINE o'clock the next 
John Little as he 
heard the door of the outside office open and Vogel's voice 
saying: “ Your dressing room is the 
machine is the one next to the window. 
will find a coat closet over there.” 
A moment later the professor entered Justus’ room, his 
great beard bushier than ever. 


“A cold March day, my 


morning 


was hereafter to be addressed 





re, Miss Smith, and your 
Mr. Somers, you 


Justus!” 


“Ie Works All Right! 


Now Let Us Sit Down and Listen’ 


“Better drop the Justus, Vogel, and call me John,”’ wa 

“Are they _ 
“Everything is excellent! 1 

thing. Weshall send them home together in it each evening 

“What must I do now?” demanded Evans. 

* You will take your law papers and give them tothe young 
man to copy, classify and file. I shall look after the young 
woman myself. She will have difficulty with my notes!”’ 

Evans stared and then said rather stiffly 

“Huh! Yes!” 

“Yes; they are full of long words and scientific terms 

“That’s why you got a college graduate for my man,” 
said Justus, with a bitterness that made the professor paw 
his beard and growl: “You have 
Justus; so do not be disturbed yet awhile.” 


the response. come 


The limousine is quite the 


not seen her yet, nu 



















W he e we » the lice J } 
type er GesKs | \ mre was i N 
one Db he window, holding his ha } * 
that he was explaining gutturally At the othe ‘ 
a young man, with at limost express I 
He had see Ze ‘ ich faces hist lice 
and he knew he |} to deal with one those 
wholly u pers who are the 
efficier < tr vort! ir ‘ i ire 
equal to es. St isly avoiding g ‘ 
the occupant of the othe lesk, Justus | t ove 
with a mass of documents in his hand and la 
on the desk shelf 
You ire Mr sorne 
Lam, sir. You are Mr. Little, I unde 
CierKR 
Yes; 1 have here a great number of law paper ; . 
o on, among wh are many of importance. If 1 will 
please sort, classify and file them. Certain ones must 
copied. I shall instruct you as to which ones 
Somers capably lifted the pile of sheets, nodded, and 
rapidly set to work without an upward glancs Justus 
Evans turned his eyes on the g rl 
She wore a neat dress that allowed a modest display o 
soft throat and rounded forearms, and he « aught a glimpse 


much of a tx 
estimate of hin 
ness of the whol 
Vogel s theorizil 


he was 


That indiv 
shinu face 


All is 


last night 


He caref 


table and pointed triu 





ye 


1a 


” 


il 


leaned over 


1 


and | 


l 


} 
ot two small 


fron 
He judged she was tall 


to look at her mors 


, well-shod feet peeping 
desk 


ventured 





under the 
Then he 


critically. She was dark-haired, with a 


wholesome complexion; her 


hidden by long lashes. He 


eyes were 


went no fur 


ther. She was beautiful. Young Justus 
Evans had c idly seen many of the love 
liest women in the world, but John Little 
was looking at a woman's face for the 
nr t time 

She raised her eyes and met his glance 


with an expression of cool inquiry that 


made him say quickly 


** Professor Vogel, will you introdu 
me to Miss —Miss ; 

“Mr. Little, my legal assistant, Mi 
Smith,” rumbled the professor, and we 


Miss Smith al 
lowed a grave smile to acknowledge the 
introduction and then attentively listened 


on With his explanations 


tothe rapid instructions she was receiving 

Justus retired to his own rooms and 
threw himself into a chair. He had not 
counted such an existence as now 
opened before him. What was he to do 
with himself during the next six months? 
Was he merely to sit in his beastly 
and pass the time away as best he might? 


Who but 


arranged matters that he must spend eter 


on 


rooms 
3 y 
an insane man would have so 


nal days watching the progress of a love 
affair? 

afraud! 
awakening to the possibilities of yout! 


Vogel was an ass! Science was 


In other words, Justus Evans wa 
Two causes had operated to confine the 
young man’s activities so far to the world 
Miles Evans had 
in continuous and bitter 
trait of tl 


of men One was that 
taken pleasure 
derision of society. It was a 
old millionaire to despise what was thrust 
upon him. His own family had been 


his wife had been of the | 


good 
Social | t { 


ISsiu ‘ 


and wealth had made most things poasibl 
But Miles knew too much of the found 
tions of the display and luxury that su 
rounded his wife's intimates, and when she 
was dead he had taken extraordinary pai! 
to disillusion his son. 

*He’sa fool!" he had re peated to Judge 
Howson on many occasions. “ He ti 

I suppose he'll 
he'll marry 


all these girls are angels. 
but 





marry one of ‘em 


his e) 





; open anyway 

The second reason was that Justus hir 
arned how to flutter 

flit and play without earnestness. He had 
taken life pretty seriously 





self had not 


andeven 


ind but few to sympathize with his ambit 


is gropings for what he very acader 


Justus was really somewhat of a prig ‘ 
i dangerously close to [ luthersr 
Du Lu moment he teit Une 
thing and longed for something be 

g. It regrettable to state tha ist 1 
inclined to think he was wasting money on \ oge 
opened the door and walked 1 Witt 
he announced | have the 
everal paper-wrapped 
nphantly to the inscript 
~oKed al Lhem 
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“Sitting Room, 
7:10 9:03 P. M., 
March twenty- 
eventh,” he read. 
Somers’ Room, 9:15 
10:27 p.M., March 
twenty-seventh.”’ And 
then he the 


third one, which was 


looked at 
labeled, in the profes- 
flowing script 
Miss Smith’s Room, 
§--11:15 Pp. M 
twent) 


ors 


G:@ 
M are h 
seventh.” 
“That one 
the 
moodily. 
** Certainly,” 


goes into 
safe he said 
Vogel 
agreed. “TI also have 
one from the 
limousine. I rode with 
the chauffeur. Shall - 
use it as a test?” 
No; let’s have the 
sitting-room one.” 

The of them 
ihen went back 
the third room, where the machine stood. Vogel carefully 
unwrapped thecylinders and adjusted the desired one on its 
spindle. Then he screwed on a small trumpet and switched 
on the motor. They stood attentively as the machine 
whirred away. At first Justus heard a door close and a 
window-shade being pulled down. There was the sound of 
several people walking and then a masculine voice said: 

“It was very cold to-day “s 

“ Ass!"’ muttered Justus as the machine whirred on. 
feminine voice said lightly: 

‘But the squirrels in the park enjoyed it 

Vogel snapped the switch off. “It works all right!” he 
announced in triumph. ‘ Now let us sit down and listen. 
i shall take my notebook and transcribe what is important.” 

Not to disturb this narrative by too many explanations 
the conversation will be given as it was transcribed into 
Vogel's notes, with Francis Aloysius Somers’ words in plain 
type and Mary Eliza Smith's in italics: 


here the 
we 


two “What in the Wortd Can This Be, 


into 


A 


” 


“Seems a nice place, this.” 

“It is a very nice neighborhood—so far from the city.” 
“Um-m But what a peculiar arrangement!” 
“Oh, did you have to agree to such things too?” 

“*Must be very special kind of work - - 

‘Deo you think so too?” 

“T am sure of it. I have worked in many offices, but I 
ver heard of such ar arrangement before.” 

‘It seems as if it might be good fun. Isn't Professor Vogel 
He must be very famous to be so queer. I 
whether he is married?” 


yes-s. 


frange man? 


wonder 


Voge! stopped the machine and wrote industriously. 

A most important beginning!’’ hesaid excitedly. “‘ You 
observe the first impulse of feminine curiosity, my Justus?” 

“Nice voice she has,’’ Evans commented. “ But I guess 
I've heard enough. I'll leave you to your work while I 
fix up my room a little.” 

Instead of doing anything remotely resembling a re- 
wrangement of either furniture or books Justus Evans 
picked up another mass of legal documents and proceeded 
to the outer office, where he deposited them on Somers’ 
desk and toek the opportunity of looking again at Miss 
Smith, whose head was prettily bent over her work. She 
was still beautiful, he perceived with some surprise. Justus 
Evans was not used to seeing women always lovely. He 
observed that a slender finger was tracing a word in Vogel’s 
crawl and that a smal! wrinkle was over the dark brows. 
For the first time in his life he took the initiative in speaking 
to a woman 

“You'll find the professor’s handwriting a little hard 
to read at first sight,”’ he said. 

“] think I can manage it presently,” she said with- 
out looking up. “But what in the world can this be, 
Mr.— Mr. —er—-Little?” 

Justus promptly went round her chair and bent over the 
page. The girl’s pink nail indicated the word and Justus 
caught a faint perfume of her hair. 

‘Ameboid,”” he said slowly. ‘And the word after it 
is proteus-animalcule.” 

Miss Smith nodded. 
nicely now.” 

There was nothing for him to do but to retire; so he 
returned to his room and sat silently over a book, without 
reading a word of it, until the clock announced the hour of 
Then Vogel came in, quite enthusiastic over what 
he had gained from the records, and stated that everything 
was going finely. 

“Now we shall send them for their luncheon into the 
grill,” he continued. “You and I will go down to a 
restaurant and get ours.” 

When Vogel had come back from introducing the two 
into their little luncheon room, presided over by Justus’ 


“Thank you! I'll get along 


noon. 


own capable cook, Evans joined 
him in a short journey to the 
street and a chophouse. Over 
a frugal meal the professor ex- 
panded his brief remarks on 
what he had learned from the 
records of the night before and 
informed Justus that Miss 
Smith hoped her position would 
be permanent, and that Francis 
Aloysius had opined that such 
freakish employers rarely 
needed their people long. 

“She is also curious about 
you, my Justus. She wonders 
whether you are married.” 

Evans shook his head in mild 
rebuke: 

“Tt will be horrible to know 
all their words a month from 
now!” he said. “Think of ad- 
dressing a young woman and 
knowing exactly what she has 
been saying every time she has 
spoken for weeks!” 

“It is an advantage no young 
man ever had before,” Vogel 
said dryly. “Anyway Somers 
doesn’t know what she says and so can’t take advantage 
of it. It is perfectly fair; of course if Somers were to know 
what we shall know that would be distinctly unfair.” 

That afternoon Justus could not resist the temptation 
to sit beside the professor while the machine reproduced 
the conversation between Somers and Miss Smith at 
luncheon. He was specially interested in this passage: 


Mr,.—Mr.—er—Littie?"’ 


“That Mr. Little looks like a nice man, but he evidently 
never worked in an office before.” 

“He dumped a lot of new stuff on top of what I finished 
this morning.” 

“He must be very poor to work for the professor, I think.” 

“Yep. Looks like a sissy kind of fellow! S’pose he’s 
studying those bugs or things you're working on. Lot of 
worthless rot he’s given me to handle—old deeds and mort- 
gages and briefs and demurrers. Must have been dragged 
out of a waste bin by the looks of it.” 

“TI do love chocolate pudding !” 

“Better not eat it— make you too sleepy this afternoon.” 


Justus Evans rose and went to his own sitting room. 
There he accumulated a complete armful of old papers and 
went into the outer office and dumped them on Somers’ 
desk without a word. He caught an amused glance cast by 
Miss Smith at her fellow worker, and stalked out. Later 
he told Vogel that Somers was an ass! 

“On the contrary,” was the lively protest from the pro- 
fessor, “‘he has much more initiative than I thought. I 
have several occasions recorded where he has assumed 
the normal masculine protective attitude toward Miss 
Smith. That is a good sign, my Justus! Curiosity has 
been stirred!” 

Vv 

) THE same building with Professor Vogel’s new labe- 

ratory were the parlors of a woman who called herself 
Renewer of Gowns. Jus- 
tus had several times ob- 
served the rather tidy 
brass sign in the entrance, 
but it took him some time 
to identify a red-haired, 
good-looking woman as 
the Renewer. It was the 
elevator boy who finally 
enlightened him. 

“The dame’s no piker!”’ 
said thatpersonage. “She's 
on the job with the dress 
form and the thimble from 
dawn till dewy eve.” 

“She looks prosperous,” 
Justus assented. 

The boy snapped the 
door of the cage open and 
sank back on his seat. 

“Say, mister, if looks 
was money every girl 
would have a bank in her 
looking-glass. But looks 
ain't money. They ain't 
good with the conductor.” 

This matured wisdom 
roused a faint curiosity in 
young Evans’ breast to 
know how far the Renewer 
of Gowns found business 
to play up to her sumptu- 
ous manner. He watched 
Madam Risley —the name 
on the plate—come and 
go; sometimes laden with 
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a shapeless, delicate bundle, presumably containing out- 
worn creations; sometimes chatting volubly at the elevator 
with a customer. Then he caught her eye ope evening in 
the entrance, and before he realized what he was doing he 
had lifted his hat and spoken. 

“Neighbor!” said the madam, nodding her head briskly. 

There was a warmth in the tone that pleased Justus. He 
knew that he would like the Renewer of Gowns. So when 
they met the next time he stopped an instant. 

“You're always busy, aren’t you?” he remarked. 

Madam Risley smiled broadly. 

“IT am. Pardon a suggestion: Couldn’t you put on 
slippers when you walk up and down the floor at night?” 

Justus stared and then blushed. 

“You mean my rooms are right over yours?’ 

“They are,” said Madam Risley firmly. “And you 
tramp back and forth till I'd like to shake you! I'll present 
you with some slippers.” 

Justus looked into her good-humored face and laughed. 

“Nobody ever gave me any slippers!” he said ruefully 

“You don’t say so! Poor boy! Well, he shall have ’em. 
Excuse the familiarity; but slippers don’t mean anything 
in the lexicon of flirtation. Accept ’em from an old woman!” 

“Old!” Justus started to protest. 

The Renewer of Gowns laughed mockingly, curtsied and 
swung away, leaving a faint perfume of silks to hover in the 
dull air. 

That evening, while Justus filled his pipe after an exceed- 
ingly poor meal in a chophouse, a knock at the door made 
him swear savagely under his breath. Vogel was getting on 
his nerves! Vogel’s records and his beard were becoming 
equally distasteful; and the thought of having to listen 
until midnight to his dogmas on the subject of love made 
Justus long for the yacht and think of Algiers—which he 
had never seen—as a place of delight. He jerked the door 
open and nearly swallowed his pipe when the Renewer of 
Gowns smiled at him from under an immense turtle-shaped 
hat. 

“Tt would look like unrequited affection if I left 'em 
under the doorknob,” she said briskly. ‘“‘ Let us be frank, 
neighbor. It’s only slippers—no more.” 

Justus took the little package in one hand and removed 
his pipe with the other. 

“You're good,” he said heartily. ‘“*Come in.” 

“T will,” said Madam Risley firmly. “It is contrary to 
all my precedents to enter a young gentleman’s rooms; but 
as you accept the slippers I accept the invitation—for a 
moment.” 

She stepped in, glanced round the bare room and sat 
down on a stiff-backed chair. Justus was undecided 
whether to close the door or leave it ajar as a slight con- 
cession to the proprieties. Madam Risley smiled faintly 
and shook her head. 

“One can keep a cool head, even in the presence of my 
beauty, without taking a cold,”’ she remarked. ‘‘I believe 
your name is Mr. Little?” 

“Tt is,” Justus replied with sudden bitterness. 

“The law?” 

Justus smiled in spite of himself. 

**I see we both know the elevator boy.” 

“Sit down and light your pipe again or I’ll leave on the 
spot!’”? Madam Risley said promptly. Her warm smile 
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LHE GRAPES OF WRATH 


HERE is a corner of ~ a sapenemai 


Rhenish Prussia that 

shoulders up against 
Holland and drivesa nudg- 
ing elbow deep into the 
ribs of Belgium; and right 
here, at the place where 
the three countries meet, 
stands Charlemagne’s 
ancient city of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, called Aachen by 
the Germans. 

To go from the middle 
of Aix-la-Chapelle to the 
Dutch boundary takes 
twenty minutes on a tram- 
car, and to go to the Bel- 
gian line requires an even 
hour in a horse-drawn ve- 
hicle, and considerably less 
than that presuming you 
go by automobile. So you 
see the toes of the town 
touch two foreign fron- 
tiers; and of all German 
cities it is the most west- 
terly and, therefore, clos- 
est of all to the zone of 
action in the west of 
Europe. 

You would never guess it, however. When we landed 
in Aix-la-Chapelle, coming out of the heart of the late 
August hostilities in Belgium, we marveled; for, behold, 
here was a clean, white city that, so far as the look of 
it and the feel of it went, might have been a thousand miles 
from the sound of gunfire. On that Sunday morning of our 
arrival an air of everlasting peace abode with it. That 
same air of peace has continued to abide with it during 
all the days we have spent here. Yet, if you take a step to 
the southwest —a figurative step in seven-league boots 
you are where all hell broke loose. Warisa most tremendous 
emphasizer of contrasts. 

These lines are written late in September, in a hotel 
room at Aix-la-Chapelle. The writing of them follows close 
on an automobile trip to Liége, through a district blasted 
by war and corrugated with long trenches where those who 
died with their boots on still lie with their boots on. 

Let me, if I can, draw two pictures—one of this German 
outpost town, and the other of the things that may be 
seen four or five miles distant over the border. 

I have been told that, in the first flurry of the breaking 
out of the World-War, Aix was not so placid as now. It 
went spy-mad, just as all Europe went spy-mad—a mania 
from which this Continent has not entirely recovered by 
any means. There was a great rounding up of suspected 
aliens. Every loyal citizen resolved himself or herself into a 
self-appointed policeman, to watch the movements of those 
Suspec ted of being disloyal. 

Also, they tell me, when the magic mobilization began 
and troops poured through without ceasing for four days 
and four nights, and fighting broke out just the other side 
of the Belgian customhouse, on the main high road to 
Liége, there was excitement. But all that is over now. 


Everybody Working for the Fatherland 


HE war has gone onward, down into France; and all the 

people know is what the official bulletins tell them; in 
fact, I think they must know less about operations and re- 
sults than our own people in America. I know not what 
the opportunity of the spectator may have been with regard 
to other wars, but certainly in this war it is true that the 
nearer you get to it the less you understand of its scope. 

All about you, on every side, is a screen of secrecy. Once 
in a while it parts for a moment, and through the rift you 
catch a glimpse of the movement of armies and the swing 
and sweep of campaigns. Then the curtain closes and 
again you are shut in. 

Let me put the case in another way: It is as though we 
who are at the front, or close to it, stand before a mighty 
painting, but with our noses almost touching the canvas. 
You who are farther away see the whole picture. We, for 
the moment, see only so much of it as you might cover with 
your two hands; but this advantage we do have—that we 
ee the brush strokes, the color shadings, the infinite small 
detail, whereas you view its wider effects. 

And then, having seen it, when we try to put our story 
into words—when we try to set down on paper the 
unspeakable horror of it—we realize what a futile, incom- 
plete thing the English language is. 

This present day in Aix-la-Chapelle will be, I assume, 
much itke all the other days I have spent here. An hour 





A Scene in Liege, Fronting the University, Showing Buildings That Have Been 


By IRVIN S. COBB 


ago small official bulletins, sanctioned by the Berlin War 
Office, were posted in the windows of the shops and on the 
front of the public buildings; and small groups gathered 
before them to read the news. 

If it was good news they took it calmly. If it was not so 
good, still they took it calmly. If it was outright bad news 
I think they would still take it calmly. For, come good 
or evil, they are all possessed now with the belief that, 
in the long run, Germany must win. Their confidence is 
supreme. 

It was characteristic of them, though, that, until word 
came of the first German success, there was no general 
flying of flags in the town. Now flags are up everywhere 
the colors of the Empire and of Prussia, and often enough 
just a huge yellow square bearing the spraddled, black, 
spidery design of the Imperial eagle. But there is never 
any hysteria; I don’t believe these Prussians know the 
meaning of the word. 

It is safe to assume that out of every three grown men in 
front of a bulletin one will be a soldier. Yet, considering 
that Germany is supposed, at this moment, to have upward 
of five million men in the field or under arms, and that 
approximately two millions more, who were exempt from 
call by reason of age or other disabilities, are said to have 
volunteered, you would be astonished to see how many 
men in civilian dress are on the streets. 

Whether in uniform or not, though, these men are at 
work after some fashion or other for their country. Prac 
tically all the physicians in Aix are serving in the hospitals 
The rich men—the men of affairs—are acting as military 
clerks at headquarters or driving Red Cross cars. The 
local censor of the telegraph is over eighty years old—a 
splendid-looking old white giant, who won the Iron Cross in 
the Franco-Prussian War and returned with the rank of 
general years and years ago. Now, in full uniform, he 
works twelve hard hours a day. 

The head waiter at this hotel told me yesterday that he 
expected to be su.nmoned to the colors in a day or two. 
He has had his notice and is ready to go. He is more than 
forty years old. I know my room waiter kept watch on me 
until he satisfied himself I was what I claimed to be—an 
American—and not an English spy posing as an American 

So, at first, did the cheery little girl cashier in the Arcade 


barber shop downstairs. For all I know, she may still have 
me under suspicion and be making daily reports on me to 
hel and the 


children. The wives and daughters of the wealthiest met 


the secret-service people The women help too 


in the town are minding the sick and the wounded. The 
mothers and the younger girls meet daily to make hospital 
supplies. Women come to you in the cafés at night, wear 
ing Red Cross badges on their left arms, and shaking s« aled 
tin canisters into which you are expected to drop contri 
butions for invalided soldiers 

Since so many of their teachers are carrying rifles and 
wearing swords, the pupils of the grammar schools and the 
high schools are being organized into squads of crop 
gatherers. Beginning next week, so I hear, they will go out 


into the fields and the orchards to assist in the harvesting 


of the grain and the fruit 
For lack of hands to get it 
under cover the wheat has 
already begun to suffer 
but the boys and girls will 
bring it in 

It is now 


half paat 
eleven o'cloc k in the fore 
noon. At noon, sharp, an 
excellent orchestra will 
begin to play in the big 
white casino maintainea 
by the city, just opposite 
my hotel. It will play for 
an hour then, and again 
this afternoon, and again, 
weather permitting, to- 
night. 

The townspeople will sit 
about at small, white ta 
bles and listen to the music 
while they sip their beer 
or drink their coffee. They 
will be 
vivacious than I imagine 


soberer and less 


they were two months ago; 
but then these North Ger 
| mans are a sober-minded 
race anyhow, and they 
take their amusements 
quietly. Also, they have taken the bad tidings of the 
last few days from France very quietly. 
During the afternoon crowds will gather on the vieduct 
just above the principal railroad station, where they will 
stand for hours looking down over the parapet into the 
yards below. There will be smaller crowds on the heights 
of Ronheide, on the edge of the town, where the tracks 





Destroyed by Fire 


enter the long tunnel under one of the hills that etch the 
boundary between Germany and Belgium. 

Rain or shine, these two places are sure to be black with 
people, for here they may see the trains shuttle by, like 
long bobbins in a loom that never ceases its weaving 
trains going west loaded with soldiers and naval reservists 
trains headed east bearing 





bound for the front, and 
prisoners and wounded. 
When wounded men go by there will be cheering, and 
some of the women are sure to raise the song of Die Wacht 
am Rhein; and within the cars the crippled soldiers will 
take up the chorus feebly. God knows how many able 
bodied soldiers have gone west; how many maimed and 
crippled ones have gone east! In the first instance the 
number must run up into the second million; of the latter 
there must have been well above a hundred thousand 


When Bad News Travels Slowly 
N° DEAD come back from the front—at least, not this 
way. The Germans bury their fallen soldiers where 
they fall. Regardless of his rank, the dead man goes into a 
trench. f so be he died in battle he is buried, booted and 
And the dead of each day must 

be got underground before midr ight of that same day 
that is the hard-and-fast rule wherever the Germans are 
holding their ground or pressing forward. There they 

will lie until the Judgment Day, unless their 

sufficient wealth and influence to find their burial 


dressed just as he died. 


kinsfolk 
be of 
places and dig them up and bring them home privily for 
interment 

Even so, it may be days or even weeks after a man is 
dead and buried before his people 
they will not hear of it until a letter written to hin 





hear of it It may te 


care of his regiment and his company comes back unopened, 


with one word in sinister red letters on it-— Gefallen! 

At this hotel, yesterday, I saw a lady dressed in hea 

She had the saddest, bravest face I ever looked int 
She sat in the restaurant with two other ladi« 


black. 


black 
I think 

who were also in The octogenarian censor of tel 
egrams passe d them on the way out To her two ‘ompat 
bowed deeply, but at her side he halted and 


sed her hand, and then went aw 


ion he 
bending very low, he ki 


without a word 


The head waiter, who knows all the gossip of the house 
and of half the town besides, told us about her Her on 
son, a lieutenant of artillery, was killed at the taking of 
Lieve It was three da before she learned of his death 
though she was here in Aachen, only a few miles away; for 
so slowly as this does even bad news travel in war tim 
when it pertains to the individual 


Another weel 
lieutenant-colonel, could secure leave of a 
from the Fren 
wa till another week of 


elapsed before her husband, who i 
bsence a 


ch border to seek for his son's body 





searching before they 
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It was at the bottom of a trench, 
under the bodies of a score or more 
of his men; and it was in such a 
tate that the mother had not been 
permitted to look on her dead boy’s 
fac . 

Such things as this must be com 
mon enough he reabouts, but one 
hears very little of them and sees 
Aix-la-Chapelle has suf 
fered most heavily. The Aix regi- 
ment was shot to pieces in the first 
day’s fighting at Liége. Nearly half 
its members were killed or wounded; 
but few women in 
mourning are to be seen on the 
street, and none of the men wear 
those crape arm bands that are so 
common in Europe ordinarily; nor, 
except the railroad station, 
are very many wounded to be seen. 

There are any number of wounded 
privates in the local hospitals; but 
there must be a rule against their 
appearance in public places, for it is 
only occasionally that I meet one 
abroad. 

Slightly wounded officers are more 
plentiful, however. I judge from 
this that no such restriction applies 


ever less. 


astonishingly 


about 





The soldier spoke last. He is a 
captain of field artillery, a member 
of a distinguished Prussian family, 
and one of the most noted big-game 
hunters in Europe. Three weeks ago, 
in front of Charleroi, a French sharp- 
shooter put a bullet in him. It 
passed through his left forearm, 
pierced one lung and lodged in the 
muscles of his breast, where it lies 
imbedded. In a week from now he 
expects to rejoin his command. 

To look at him you would never 
guess that he had so recently been 
wounded; his color is high and he 
moves with the stiff, precise alert- 
ness of the German army man. He 
is still wearing the coat he wore in 
the fight; there are two ragged little 
holes in the left sleeve and a punc- 
ture in the side of it; and it is spot- 
ted with stiff, dry brown stains. 

“T don’t presume to know any- 
thing about the political or commer- 
cial aspects of this war,” he said 
over his beer mug; “but I do know 
this: War was forced on us by these 
other Powers. They were jealous of 
us and they made the Austrian- 
Servian quarrel their quarrel. But 








to them as applies to the common 
This hotel is full of them 
young officers mostly, with their heads tied up or their 
arms in black-silk slings, or limping about on canes or 
crutches 

Until a few days ago the columns of the back pages of 
the Aix and Cologne papers were black-edged with cards 
inserted by relatives in memory of officers who had fallen 
“For King and Fatherland!"’ the cards always said. I 
counted thirteen of these death notices in one issue of a 
Cologne paper. Now they have almost disappeared. 

[ imagine that, because of the depressing effect of such a 
mass of these publications on the public mind, the families 
of killed officers have been asked to refrain from reciting 
their losses in print. Yet there are not wanting signs that 
the grim total piles up by the hour and the day. 

Late this afternoon, when I walk round to the American 
consulate to post this article for transmission, via Holland, 
to America, I shall pass the office of the chief local paper; 
and there I am sure to find anywhere from seventy-five to 
a hundred men and women waiting for the appearance on 
a bulletin board of the latest list of dead, wounded and 
missing men who are credited to Aix-la-Chapelle and its 
vicinity. 

A new list goes up each afternoon, replacing the list of 
the day before. Sometimes it contains but a few names; 
sometimes 2 good many; Then there will be piteous scenes 
for a little while; but presently the mourners wiil go away, 
struggling to compose themselves as they go; for their 
Kaiser has asked them to make no show of their loss 
among their neighbors. Having made the supremest sacri- 
fice they can make, short of offering up their own lives, 
they now make another and hide their grief away from 
sight. Surely, this war spares none at all—neither those 
who fight nor those who stay behind. 


soldiers. 


Seeing the War Through German Eyes 


(OWARD dusk the streets will fill up with promenaders. 

Perhaps a regiment or so of troops, temporarily quar- 
tered here on the way to the front, will clank by, bound for 
their barracks in divers big music halls. The squares may 
be quite crowded with uniforms; or there may be only one 
gray coat in proportion to three or four black ones—this 
iastisthe commoner ratio. It all depends on the movements 
of the forces. 

To-night the cafés will be open and the moving-picture 
places will run full blast; and the free concert will go on 
and there will be services in the cathedral of Charlemagne. 
The cafés that had English names when the war began 
have German ones now. Thus the Bristol has become the 
Crown Prince Café, and the Piccadilly is the Germania; but 
otherwise they are just as they were before the war started, 
and the business in them is quite as good, the residents say, 
as itever was. Prices are no higher than they used to be 
at least | have not found them so. 

After the German fashion the diners will eat slowly and 
heavily; and afterward they will sit in clusters of three or 
four, drinking mugs of Munich or Pilsner, and talking 
deliberately. At the Crown Prince there will be dancing, 
and at two or three other places there will be music and 
maybe singing; but at the Kaiserhof, where I shall dine, 
there is nothing more exciting than beer and conversation. 

It was there, two nights ago, I met at the same time 
three Germans representing three dominant classes in the 
life of their country, and had from each of them the view- 
point of his class toward the war. They were, respectively, 
a business man, a scientist, and asoldier. The business man 


During the First Hours of Hostilities Herve Had Tried to Stem the Inpouring German Fiood 


belongs to a firm of brothers which ranks almost with the 
Krupps in commercial importance. It has branches in 
many cities and agencies and plants in half a dozen 
countries. He said: 

“We had not our daily victory to-day, eh? Well, so it 
goes; we must not expect to win always. We must have 
reverses, and heavy ones too; but in the end we must win. 
To lose now would mean national extinction. To win 
means Germany’s commercial and military preéminence in 
this hemisphere. 

“There can be but one outcome of this war—either 
Germany, as an empire, will cease to exist, or she will 
emerge the greatest Power, except the United States, on 
the face of the earth. And so sure are we of the result that 
to-day my brothers and I bought ground for doubling the 
size and capacity of our largest plant. 

“In six weeks from now we shall have beaten France; in 
six months we shall have driven Russia to cover. For 
England it will take a year—perhaps longer. And then, as 
in all games, big and little, the losers will pay. France will 
be made to pay an indemnity from which she will never 
recover. 

““Of Belgium I think we shall take a slice of seacoast; 
Germany needs ports on the British Channel. Russia will 
be so crippled that no longer will the Muscovite peril 
threaten Europe. Great Britain we shall crush utterly. 
She shall be shorn of her navy and she shall lose her col- 
onies—certainly she shall lose India and Egypt. She will 
become a third-class Power and she will stay a third-class 
Power. Forget Japan—Germany will punish Japan in 
due season. 

“Within five years from now I predict there will be an 
offensive and defensive alliance of all the Teutonic and all 
the Scandinavian races of Europe, with Bulgaria included, 
holding absolute dominion over this continent and stretch- 
ing in an unbroken line from the North Sea to the Adriatic 
and the Black Sea. 

“Europe is to have a new map, my friends, and Germany 
will be in the middle of that map. When this has been 
accomplished we shall talk about disarmament—not before. 
And first, we shall disarm our enemies who forced this 
war on us.” 

The scientist spoke next. He isa tall, spectacled, earnest 
Westphalian, who has invented and patented over a hun 
dred separate devices used in electric-lighting properties, 
and, in between, has found time to travel round the world 
several times and write a book or two. 

“TI do not believe in war,” he said. “‘War has no place 
in the civilization of the world to-day; but this war was 
inevitable. Germany had to expand or be suffocated. And 
out of this war good will come for all the world, especially 
for Europe. We Germans are the most industrious, the 
most earnest and the best-educated race on this side of the 
ocean. 

“To-day one-fourth of the population of Belgium cannot 
read and write. Under German influence illiteracy will 
disappear from among them. Russia stands for reaction; 
England for selfishness. Germany stands for progress. Do 
not believe the claims of our foes that our Kaiser wishes 
to be another Napoleon and hold Europe under his thumb. 
What he wants for Germany and what he means to have is, 
first, breathing room for his people; and after that a fair 
share of the commercial opportunities of the world. 

“German enlightenment and German institutions will 
do the rest. And after this war—if we Germans win it 
there will never be another universal war.” 


when war came we were ready and 
they were not. 

“Not until the mobilization was ordered did the people 
of Germany know the color of the field uniform of their 
soldiers; yet four millions of these service uniforms were 
made and finished and waiting in our military storehouses. 
Not until after the first shot was fired did we who are in 
the army know how many army corps we had, or the 
names of their commanders, or even the names of the 
officers composing the general staff. 

“A week after we took the field our infantry, in heavy 
marching order, was covering fifty kilometers a day 
thirty of your American miles—and doing it day after day 
without straggling and without any footsore men dropping 
behind. 

“Do those things count in the sum total? I say they do. 
Our army will win because it deserves to win through being 
ready and being complete and being efficient. Don’t dis- 
count the efficiency of our navy either. Remember, we 
Germans have the name of being thorough. When our 
fleet meets the British fleet I think you will find that we 
have a few Krupp surprises for them.” 

I may meet these confident gentlemen to-night. If not, 
it is highly probable I shall meet others who are equally 
confident, and who will express the same views, which they 
hold because they are the views of the German people. 


Airships That Pass in the Night 
T ELEVEN o'clock, when I start back to the hotel, the 


streets will be almost empty. Aix will have gone to 
bed, and in bed it will peacefully stay unless a military 
Zeppelin sails over its rooftrees, making a noise like ten 
million locusts all buzzing at once. 

There were two Zeppelins aloft last night, aiid from my 
window I saw one of them quite plainly. It was hanging 
almost stationary in the northern sky, like a huge yellow 
sausage. After a while it made off toward the west. 

One day last week three of them passed, all bound pre- 
sumably for Paris or Antwerp, or even London. That time 
the people grew a bit excited; but now they take a Zep- 
pelin much as a matter of course, and only wonder mildly 
where it came from and whither it is going. 

As for to-morrow, I imagine to-morrow will be another 
to-day; but yesterday was different. I had a streak of 
luck. It is forbidden to civilians, and more particularly to 
correspondents, to go prowling about Eastern Belgium just 
now; but I found a friend in a naturalized German- 
American, formerly of Chicago, but living now in Ger- 
many, though he still retains his citizenship in the United 
States. 

Like every one else in Aachen he is doing something for 
the government, though I can only guess at the precise 
nature of his services. At any rate he had an automobile, 
a scarce thing to find in private hands in these times; and, 
what was more, he had a military pass authorizing him to 
go to Liége and to take two passengers along. He invited 
me to go with him for a day’s ride through the country where 
the very first blows were swapped in the western theater 
of hostilities. 

We started off in the middle of a fickle-minded shower, 
which first blew puffs of wetness in our faces, like spray on 
a flawy day at sea, and then broke off to let the sun shine 
through for a minute or two. 

For two or three kilometers after clearing the town we 
ran through a district that smiled with peace and groaned 
with plenty. On the verandas of funny little gray road- 
houses with dripping red roofs officers sat over their 




















breakfast coffee. A string of wagons passed us, bound 
inward, full of big, white, clean-looking German pigs. A 
road builder, -epairing the ruts made by the guns and 
baggage trains, stood aside for us to pass and pulled off his 
hat to us. This was Europe as it used to be—Europe as 
most American tourists knew it. 

We came to a tall barber pole which a careless painter 
had striped with black on white instead of with red; and 
we knew by that we had arrived at the frontier. Also, 
there stood alongside the pole a royal forest ranger in green, 
with a queer cockaded hat on his head, doing sentry duty. 
As we stopped to show him our permits, and to give him a 
ripe pear and a Cologne paper, half a dozen soldiers came 
tumbling out of the guardroom in the little customhouse, 
and ran up to beg from us, not pears, but papers. Clear 
to Liége we were to be importuned every few rods by 
soldiers begging for papers. Some had small wooden sign- 
boards bearing the word Zeitung, which they would lift and 
swing across the path of an approaching automobile. I 
began to believe after a while that if a man had enough 
newspapers in stock he could bribe his way through the 
German troops clear into France. 

These fellows who gathered about us now were of the 
Landsturm, men in their late thirties and early forties, with 
long, shaggy mustaches. Their kinds form the handle of the 
mighty hammer whose steel nose is battering at France. 
Every third one of them wore spectacles, showing that the 
back lines of the army are extensively addicted to the 
favorite Teutonic sport of being near-sighted. 


The Graves of Little Belgian Villages 


_ their coat sleeves invariably were too long for 
them, and hid their big hands almost to the knuckles. 
This is a characteristic I have everywhere noted among the 
German privates. If the French soldier’s coat is over- 
lengthy in the skirt the German’s is ultragenerous with 
cloth in the sleeves. I saw that their hair was beginning to 
get shaggy, showing that they had been in the field some 
weeks, since every German soldier—offlicer and private 
alike—leaves the barracks so close-cropped that his skin 
shows pinky through the bristles. 

Among them was one stocky chap in blue sailor’s garb, 
left behind doubtless when forty-five hundred naval reserves 
passed through three days before to work the big guns in 
front of Paris. 

We went on. At first there was nothing to show we had 
entered Belgium except that the Prussian flag did not hang 
from a pole in front of every farmhouse, but only in front 
of every fourth house, say, or every fifth one. Then came 
stretches of drenched fields, vacant except for big black 
ravens and nimble piebald magpies, which bickered among 
themselves in the neglected and matted grain; and then 
we swung round a curve in the rutted roadway and were in 
the town of Battice. 

No; I take back that last part. We were not in the town 
of Battice. We were where the town of Battice had been 
where it stood six weeks ago. It was famous then for its 
fat, rich cheeses and its green damson plums. Now, and 
no doubt for years to come, it will be chiefly notable as 
having been the town where, it is said, Belgian civilians 
first fired on the German troops from roofs and windows, 
and where the Germans first inaugurated their ruthless 

ystem of reprisal on houses and people alike. 

Literally this town no longer existed. It was a grave- 
yard, if you like, but not a town. There had been a great 
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trampling out of the 
grapes of wrath, and 
most sorrowful was 
the vintage that re- 
mained. 

It was a hard thing 
to level these Belgian 
houses absolutely, 
for they were mainly 
built of stone or of 
thick brick coated 
over with a hard ce- 
ment. So, generall;, 
the walls stood, eve 
in Battice; but al- 
ways the roofs were 
gone, and the window 
openings were 
smudged cavities, 
through which you 
looked and saw 
square patches of the 
sky if your eyes in- 
clined upward, or else 
blackened masses of 
ruination if you gazed 
straight in at the in- 
teriors. 
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had been thrown flat. 
Probably big guns 
operated here. In such a case there was an avalanche of 
broken masonry cascading out into the roadway. 

Midway of the mile-long avenue of utter waste which 
we now traversed we came on a sort of small square. Here 
was the yellow village church. It lacked a spire and a 
cTOoss, and the front door was gone, so we could see the 
wrecked altar and the splintered pews within. Flanking 
the church there had been a communal hall, which was now 
shapeless, irredeemable wreckage. 

A public well had stood in the open space between 
church and hall, with a design of stone pillars about it. 
The open mouth of the well we could see was choked with 
foul débris; but a shell had struck squarely among the pil 
lars and they fell inward like wigwam poles, forming a 
crazy apex. 

I remember distinctly two other things: a picture of an 
elderly man with whiskers—one of those blackened atroc- 
ities that are called in the States crayon portraits—hanging 
undamaged on the naked wall of what had been an upper 
bedroom; and a wayside shrine of the sort so common in 
the Catholic countries of Europe. A shell had hit it a 
glancing blow, so that the little china figure of the Blessed 
Virgin lay in bits behind the small barred opening of the 
shrine. 

Of living creatures there was none. Heretofore, in all 
the blasted towns I had visited, there was some human life 
stirring. One could count on seeing one of the old women 
who are so numerous in these Belgian hamlets—more 
numerous, I think, than anywhere else on earth. 

In my mind I had learned to associate such a sight with 
at least one old woman—an incredibly old woman, with a 
back bent like a measuring worm’s, and a cap on her scanty 
hair, and a face crosshatched with a million wrinkles— who 
would be pottering about at the back of some half-ruined 
house or maybe squatting in a desolated doorway staring at 
us with her rheumy, 
puc kered eyes, 








It Was a Hard Thing to Level These Beigian Houses Absolutely, So Generally the Walis Stood 








Or else there would 
be a hunchback 

~ crooked spines being 

: almost as common in 

parts of Belgium as 

goiters are in parts 

of Switzerland. But 

Battice had become 

an empty tomb, and 

was as empty and as 

silent as a tomb. Its 

people those who 

survived had fled 

irom it as from an 
abomination. 

Beyond Battice 

stood another village, 

called Herve; and 

Herve was Battice 

all over again, with 

variations. At this 

place, during the first 

few hours of actual 

hostilities between 

| the little country and 

the big one, the Bel- 

gians had tried to 

stem the inpouring 

German flood, as was 

proved by wrecks of 


Battice Was a Graveyard, if You Like, But Not a Town 


barricades in the high street One barricade had been 
built of wagon bodies and the big iron hods of roadscrapers; 
the wrecks of these were still piled at the road's edge. Yet 
there remained tangible proof of the German claim that 
they did not harry and burn indiscriminately, except it 
cases where the attack on them was by general concert 

Here and there, on the principal street, in a row of 
scarified, shattered ruins, stood a single house that was 
intact acd undamaged. It was plain enough to be seen 
that pains had been taken to spare it from the common 
fate of its neighbors t 
that had come out of the fiery visitation whole and 
unscathed, proving, if it proved anything, that even in 
their red heat the Germans had picked and chosen the 
fruit for the wine press of their vengeance 


Also, I glimpsed one short side stree 


fter Herve we encountered no more destructio by 
wholesale, but only destruction by piecemeal, unti!, near 
ing Liége, we passed what remained of the most northerly 
of the ring of fortresses that formed the city’s defense 


What Was Left of the Forts of Liege 


NHE conquerors had dismantled it and thrown down the 
guns, so that of the fort proper there was nothing except 
a low earthen wall, almost like a natural ridge in the earth 
All about it was an entanglement of barbed wire; the 
strands were woven and interwoven, tangled and twined 
together, until they suggested nothing so much as a great 
patch of blac kberry briers after the leaves have 
from the vines in the fall of the year 





adroppe ‘i 


To take the works the Germans had to c} arge through 
these trochas It seemed impossible to believe human 
beings could penetrate them, especially when one was told 
that the Belgians charged some of the wires with high 
electricity, so that those of the charging party who 
touched them were frightfully burned and fell, with their 
garments blazing, into the jagged wire brambles, and were 
held there until they died, 


Before the charge and the final hand-to-hand fight, how 


ever, there was shelli g. There was much shelling 
from the German guns that fell short or overshot the mark 
descended in the fields, and for a mile round these fields 
were plowed as though hundreds of plowst ires had sheared 
the sod this way and that, until hardly a blade of grass wa 
left to grow in its ordained place 

Where shel had burst after they struck were holes in 
the earth five or six feet across and five or six feet dee 
Shells from the German guns and from the Belgian gu 
had made a most hideous hash of a cluster of small cottages 


flanking a small smeltir v plant which stood directly in the 


line of fire Some of these houses workmen's homes, | 
suppose they had been—were of frame, sheathed over w 
squares of tin put on in a diamond pattern; and you could 


see places where a shell, striking such a wall a gla 
blow, had scaled it as a fish is scaled with a knife, leavii 
the bare wooden ribs showir v below 

The next house, and the next, had been hit squarely i 


plumply amidships, and they were gutted as fishe r 
gutted. One house in twenty, perhaps, would be quit 
whole, except lor broken Windows and fissures in the roo 


as though the whizzing shells had spared it deliberatel 

I recall that of one house there was left standing only a 
breadth of front wall between the places where « low 
It rose in a ragged column to the line of the 


roof-rafters only, of course, there were neither rool nor 


had been 


rafters now On the face of the column, as though done 


Continued on Page 45 
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“pl LLY ALLISON was not exactly a black 


) heep nor yet a white one. Both colors 
” were woven into the fabric of his character, 
the dark spots representing the bad impulses and 
the white spots representing the good ones. The 
The dark spots were very dark 
and the white spots very white; so that a moral snapshot 
of Billy Allison’s soul would have resembled a piece of 
hepherd’s plaid 

Billy avoided any struggles with his conscience—and 
barred himself from taking credit for the white spots—by 
doing always and under all circumstances the first thing 
that came into his head. This system is not to be recom- 
mended to other young men with more money than they 


know how to spend 


mixture was fairly even 


* Billy is a queer proposition,” said old Mr. Hawley, who 
had been Henry Allison’s business associate and best friend. 

I can't seem to make him out. There’s a fine lovable 
treak in the but it lays right up against a streak of 
downright cussed worthlessness. What makes me so mad 
is that Billy can do a nice thing in as nice a way as anybody. 
look at that little guttersnipe he picked up in the street 
with a broken leg! But the worst of Billy is that, after he’s 
done something to make you proud of him, he whips right 
round and does something to make you ashamed—some 
thing that makes you want to give him a good cowhiding. 
fault. He never should have left so much 
money to the boy without tying a string to it somewhere. 
It'll be the ruination of Billy—if it hasn’t been already.” 

The case of the newsboy with a broken leg throws a 
trong light on one of Billy’s whitest spots. He appeared 
it the door of Mercy Hospital one evening with a ragged 
iittle bundie in his arms 

“Get a curve on you!” he commanded briefly. 
kid has broker ley 

It was pointed out 
Hospital was 


boy 


: . , 
it’s all Henr 


“This 


to Mr. Allison that the Receiving 
the place for 2 newsboy with a compound 
below the knee. Billy interrupted angrily. 

You ring up Fred Hayes,” said he, “and tell him that 
Billy Allison wants him as quick as he can possibly get 
here. Don't forget--Billy Allison. That'll fetch him on 
It's all right, kid. We'll have you fixed 
up in three shakes of a lamb’s tail. Leg hurting you much?” 

“Naw; o’ course not!"’ grunted the small sufferer with 
sarcasm. “I wisht you had it for a minute! I wisht 


racture 


tne rur 


Oh, gee!” 

Doctor Hayes responded to the emergency call—it is 
rather an unusual thing for an eminent bone specialist to 
leave his dinner to set a gamin’s leg-——and he thought he 
ead the s 


“How 


wain?! 


ituation at a glance 
did this happen, Billy?” said he 
You'll kill somebody one of these days if you're 


earetul 


“Speeding 


not more 
“Nix, doc; nix!” 
You got him wrong 


The patient had been listening 
The guy what busted me leg tore 
out a mile a minute—he beat it. This sport comes along 
ind picks me up.” 
Oh!" said Doctor Hayes, and looked hard at Billy, 
blushed and mopped his thick eyeglasses with his 
handkerchief 
“ Rats 1id he, much embarrassed 
the kid there in the street— might have had to wait 
an hour for an and—well, say, did you ever 
ee a gamer little rooster in your life, doc? Not a whimper 
Not a tear! I'd like to believe I'd 
vet as well in a similar fix.” 
You wouldn't,” said the doctor, who was a truthful soul. 
* said Billy quietly. ‘‘ Maybe that’s why I 


admire gameness in others.”’ 


who 


aor 


“I couldn't 
weave 
ambulance; 


out of him, by Geerge! 


“I know it 


By Charles E. Van Loan 
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As he was placed on the operating table in the surgery 
the boy opened his eyes. 

“Look here, doc, are you going to put me to sleep?” he 
demanded. 

“For a little while, sonny.” 

The boy looked at Billy Allison. 

“Will you be here when I wake up, sport?" he 
“This is new stuff to me. Stick round.” 

Billy thought of his engagement with a lively lady who 
graced the vaudeville stage, but something in the boy’s 
eyes held him. 

“Yes, kid; I'll be here,” said Billy. 

The newsboy drew a deep breath. 

“All right, doc,” said he. “Shoot the piece!" 

While the interne was administering the anzwsthetic 
Doctor Hayes, gowned and rubber-gloved, sought further 
information. 

“What do you want done with him after I get him fixed 
up, Billy? Shall we send him home?” 

“What do you think I am?” said Billy. “A piker? Keep 
him here, of course! Give him that front room with the 
windows—the one I had the last time I took the jag cure. 
See that he has everything he wants—special nurse and all.” 

“Philanthropy is something new for you, 
isn’t it?”’ asked the doctor. 

“Philanthropy be damned!” said Billy 
hotly. “ My dad wasa philanthropist. One 
in the family is enough. Haven’t I told you 
that I like this kid because he’s game? The 
best in your old hospital is none too good for 
him; and he'll get it or I'll know why!” 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel 
said the doctor. ‘I suppose you know that 
you're doing a foolish thing, Billy. Nobody 
knows who hurt the boy; but you brought 
him to the hospital, and if one of those thiev- 
ing ambulance chasers gets hold of this you 
may besued onsuspicion. I’ve known shyster 
lawyers to do worse things than that. The 
man who drives an automobile is fair game.”’ 

**Let’em go as far as they 
like,”’ said Billy. “I've got 
all the insurance piled on to 
that car she'll carry—lia- 
bility and otherwise. I 
should worry r 

“I'm merely suggesting 
how it will look to the 
boy's people,’ said the 
doctor. 

“T'll take a chance on 
the kid,” said Billy. 

While the event was fresh 
in his mind Allison retained 
his interest in his protégé, 
calling at the hospital four 
times during the first week 
During this period the 
gameness of Jakey Rosen- 
blatt was Billy Allison’s 
favorite topic—-so much so 
that he bored all his friends 
and acquaintances with his 
enthusiastic recitals. 


asked. 
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“They've Got an Awful Gall 
Asking Ten Dollars for a Show Like This!"’ 
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Incidentally the doctor’s uspicions were con 
firmed when Billy met Mannie Rosenblatt, Jakey’s 
eighteen-year-old brother. Mannie was consider 
ably less than friendly and he fixed that amateur 
philanthropist with a cold and suspicious stare 

“Tf I didn’t know Jakey wasn’t a liar,” said he, “I'd 
think you was the guy that run over him. I don’t get you 
at all. What are you doin’ all this for? What's the idea?” 

“What's the idea of what?” asked Billy. 

“All this swell hospital stuff! The kid could have gone 
to the County Hospital for nothing.” 

“Cheese it, Mannie!” said Jakey reprovingly. ‘Don’t 
you know real class when you see it?” 

“Well,” said Mannie sullenly, “I don’t get him; an’ I 
declare myself now—I won’t be stuck for no hospital bills.” 

“You needn’t worry,” said Billy. “It shan’t cost you 
a cent,” 

“It hadn’t better!” said Mannie ungraciously, and 
departed, leaving Billy midway between amusement and 
exasperation. 

“Don’t pay any attention to him, mister,” said Jakey 
“Mannie, he says that nobody don’t never do anything for 
you for nothing, and he’s wondering what the comeback 
will be. He's all right when you get to know him, Mannie 
is. And, say, you ought to see him scrap! He’s a bear!” 

“So I should judge,” was Billy’s dry response. 

Allison’s interest in the youthful Rosenblatt soon waned, 
as did most of his fads. It died a natural death before 
Jakey was able to leave the 
hospital, and soon after 
ward the newsboy and his 
suspicious brother were for- 
gotten; there were so very 
many other things to claim 
Billy’s attention. 


ua 
LD Mr. Hawley had 


complained about the 
terms of Henry Allison’s 
will, but there were others 
who found no fault with that 
document— automobile 
agents, exclusive tailors, 
café owners, waiters, a 
certain astute 
and furtive gentlemen of 
the sporting fraternity 
left-handed beneficiaries of 
the Allison Estate throug! 
the open hands of the heir 
The automobile agents 
found that Billy would 
usually buy a new car if it 
could be tuned up to beat 
his most recent purchase; 
the tailors noticed that he 
never mentioned prices 
while selecting fabrics, and 
respected his reticence save 
when rendering their quar 
terly statement; the café 
owners counted the nights 
of his appearance as bright 
ones; the waiters forgot to 
bring the change and went 
unrebuked; the actresses 
loved him for his pelf 
alone —- poor Billy was not 


tresses, and 
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attractive in a physical sense, being undersized and near- 
sighted; and the sporting gentlemen sheared him remorse- 
lessly, caring nothing for the color of his fleece. 

“Of course,”’ said they to Billy, “you can’t win without 
taking a chance, and any man who takes a chance is liable 
to losé once in a while. One good thing—your money is 
circulating, ain’t it? That’s better than burying the bank 
roll in a tin can and letting it get moldy.” 

“There’s something in that!” said Billy. 

The sporting gentlemen carefully neglected to mention 
that it is also possible for a man to lose without taking a 
chance of winning. Black Jack Logan and his friends were 
experts at arranging speculative transactions of this sort. 

They had introduced Billy to a horseman who owned a 
mare that could not possibly lose, but had somehow man- 
aged to achieve the impossible when Billy backed her 
heavily to win. They had put him in touch with a reformed 
professional gentleman who, through sheer love of the 
cards, had allowed himself to be persuaded to deal a few 
private sessions at faro bank in defiance of a state law 
against games of chance, whichlaw 
was in no way violated. They had 
led him to a roulette wheel, which 
was so extensively wired for elec- 
trical control that the authorities 
were later unable to split it up for 
kindling wood. They had played 
bridge and poker with him when a 
wink or a cough from the dealer 
It was, they 
agreed, a shame to take the money, 
but a greater shame not to take it 
silly Allison 
was dining with the blonde third 
from the left end of the line—four 
men surrounded a small table in 
the back room at Terry’s Tavern 
four rascals who could not possibly 
look so bad as they really were and 
made it a point not to try. 

Black Jack Logan—otherwise 
Alexander B. Kirkman, Sing Sing 
12378—might have passed for a 
member of any one of the honor- 
able professions; and very often 
did so. George—Kid— Smalley, 
innocent and youthful in appear- 
ance, hid a world of wicked expe- 
rience behind a smooth and boyish 
Edward Fatty 
Emerson, whose specialty was im- 
personating retired brewers and 
bankers, had all the 
earmarks of a solid citizen. And 
Peter—Three-Card — Davis knew 
to smile and smile and be a 
villain still 

“Now that we're all here,” 
F atty Emerson, 
this time? 

“A phony prize 
Black Jack Logan. 

Emerson shook his head 
old,” said he. “That's 
almost as bad as a fake foot race. 
Everybody in the world ison to it.”’ 

Logan laughed. 

“Fatty,” said he, “I’m 
prised at you! You've 
the turf long enough to know that 
the old games are the best games. 
It’s only when you try something 
new that the sucker gets leery. 
You can still sell gold bricks on the 
New Jersey marshes; and last week 
Shelly McGuire was pinched for 
spieling the nuts inside the loop in Chicago. He would 
have got rich if the bulls had let him alone. People are 
afraid of the new games, but they fall for the old ones.” 

““Who’s the sucker?”’ asked Emerson. 

“Young fellow round town,” said Logan. 

‘Father left him money,” said Smalley. 

“A barrel of it,” supplemented Davis. 
“Boob?” asked Emerson. 

‘he worst in the 
‘Doesn't know a thing,” 

“How do we pull it? 

“The same old way,”’ said Logan. 
of the bunch he hasn’t met at one time or another. You'll 
have to be the small-town sport, with a rube champion in 
tow. We've got your man picked out already. 
way, Kid, did you dig up the other fighter?” 

“Not yet,”” answered Smalley; “but I've got a line on 
the very man we want 

“That's the tough part of the frame-up,’ 
“The worse the rube fighter is, the better. 
who’s going to lose that must have class.” 
“Ever hear of Young Sullivan?” asked Smalley. 


presaged a miracle 


One evening, while 


countenance. 


small-town 


how 


said 
“what is it to be 
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sur- 
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world,” 
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“Seen him fight lots of times,” 


grunted Fatty With 
proper handling he'd be right up in the first flight. He'll 
never be a champion, but it'll take one to stop him.” 

“He's the bird,” said Smalley. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you can ring him in on a 
thing like this?” 

“In a minute!” said Smalley 
fake here six months ago 


“Sullivan pulled off a 
lost a decision to Denver Danny 
Shea to get a return match and make a clean-up. Th 
papers got on to it and the promoters had to bar him 
He’s so flat right now that he'd listen to any proposition, 
murder included, for a fifty-dollar note 

“How much will this boob bet?” asked Emerson. 

“If he’s got a limit we haven't struck it yet,” said 
Logan. “I’m figuring to take him for the big bunch this 
time.” 

“It listens well,”’ said Emerson critically. “Now about 
the details , 

A week later Billy Allison, killing time at one of his 
clubs, was summoned to the telephone. 


Leave it tu me 


“This you, Billy?” said a voice. “Logan speaking 
Going to the fight to-night? 
“T hadn’t thought of it,” said Billy. “ Yes; 
be there. I usually take in all the scraps.” 
“Good!” said Logan. “‘ Meet me at the Swinton at six 
We'll have dinzer and go out to the pavilion together. 
No, Billy; you're my guest this time. I insist... . Oh, 
forget it! I’ve got box seats complimentaries.” 
“Pretty easy for you!” said Billy. 
for mine. I'll be there on the dot.” 
The second preliminary event progress wher 
Logan and Allison arrived at the ringside. A fat gentle 
man, rather overdressed and plentifully decorated wit} 
off-color diamonds, was the sole ox upant of the box. He 
made room for the newcomers and Billy thanked him 
“’Sall right,” said he. “ Keep the change.” 


Tr 


I guess I'll 


“They make me pay 


was in 





There was silence until the end of the round, when the 
fat man grunted disgustedly 

“They’ve got an awful gall asking ten dollars for how 
like this! In my town they'd throw a pair of tramps like 


these fellows out of the ring.” 
“* Maybe the main event will be better,” suggested Billy 


Duff Rya 

A couple of 
there's a boy « 
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n and Kid Wilson?” snorted the 
appiewomen could beat ‘em! Wi 
leaning out my saloon that can lick " 
ig 

time cieaning out saioons then,’ " 


nudging Billy 


h!”’ said t 


re 0 


weights who car 
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this country at 
The fat man became boastful 


Ps W e 


lters!"’ 


he 


rlooki 


prese! 


“Ryan and Wilso re 


country 


IY al scor ai l li ‘ t 
{ ‘ \\ t ‘ 
g a fortune the sa , 


whip welters are n v 


scoffed “Say, he 


weights! He's done it lots of times rig inn pia 
This boy has never had a professional fight ? 

never seen the inside of a ring. As for training, hé 

know the meaning of the word unless you showed it to | 
in a dictionary; but I'll bet he could step in just as he i 


Mr. Wenger Busied Himsetf With the Time+Honored Pretiminaries of Battie 








and lick all 
sir; give him a close shave and a 
shampoo and he'd be ready 
“IT don't see how he « 
said Billy skeptically 
“Well, my money says he ca 
Here’s my card—Al J. Wenger 
Wines and Liquors, Wholesale ar 
Retail. Drop in if you're passing 
through my town. You'll be 
treated right 
“I’m sure of it,”’ said Billy 
“I'd bring the kid down here 
continued the fat mar if I 
thought I could get any kind of a 
match for him 
some of the 
moters,and they 


I've talked wit! 
sports and tle 
allsay he wouldn't 
be a drawing card without 
tation. 


4 repu 
They wanted him to fight 

these 
first; but if I can’t get a good man 
for him I'll pass it up.” 


Kid Wilson planted his just! 


J 


some ol pork-and-beaners 


celebrated right cross on the point 
of Duff 
round and the evening's 


Ryan’s jaw in the ninth 


entertain 


ment was over. Logan chuckled 


as he climbed into Billy Allisor 
runabout 


“Queer bird, that saloon keeper, 


said he. “The joke of it is that 
this fellow he was talking about 
may be a real fighter at that i 


comer. I'd like to discover 
weight who could lick welters and 
middles! 
I could make wit! 

“Couldn't say,” an 


a light 


Do you know how muc} 
him in a vear 
wered Billy 
I suppose 
“Not less than seventy 
sand dollars 
“Whew! 
That's 
I've half a 
roughneck saloon keeper and tell 
him to 


“Quite a sum, 





five thou 
. said Logat calmil 
So much as that 

the 


notion 





lowest 


to write thi 


bring his man dow hers 


We can look him over in private 
have him spar with a lew good 
boys; and if he’s any good I can ge 
him a match with a man where he 
be a short-ender in the bett re 
Fine!"’ said Billy enthusiast 
cally. “‘Here’s the card Get 
touch with this fellow and let 
know how it comes out 
You bet I will! I want your opinion of hin I 
Mind you don’t say a word about it to any of 
It like a quiet tiponar horse tell your 
and yu’ve told the whole town! You've oO le 
information of this sort circulates, and this isone melo 
want to keep to ourselves.” 
If it’s ripe sid Bill 
“Of course said Logan. “A green n } 
one you can afford to be generous wit! 
As Logar is preparing tor bed that yt t! 
phone rang 
“Yes, thi \ Nice I © 
hook, line and é Didn't e te ea 
Pe ei 
weight champio Logan and Al ere st 
ing on the sidewalk outside the door of a privat« 
frequented by boxers and their satellites i Nhe 
witnessed the try-out of Mr. Wenger's battli 


“Think of him 


&@ JOKE ! 


He doe 


gee 
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aculated Billy 


ow the first thing abou 0 
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fighting, either, for that matter. I believe I could stop him 
in two rounds myself, cigarette heart and all!” 

“I believe you could, Billy,” said Logan. “Where 
Wenger ever got the idea that this fellow is a fighter is more 
than I know. If he ever whipped any middleweights he 
did it with a bung starter when they were looking the 

y. Well, the stuff is off. I wouldn’t ask anybody 
to give him a match on the strength of the showing he 


other way 


made to-day 

The street door opened and Mr. Al J. Wenger appeared, 
fat, cheerful and buoyant as ever. 

“Well?” said he with a rising inflection, h's manner 

hallenging an adverse verdict. 

“I'm sorry, Wenger,” said Logan. “That boy isn’t a 
fighter. He doesn’t know his right hand from his left.” 

Wenger snorted loudly. 

“What can you tell about him, just seeing him once?” 
said he. “He ain't a cream-puff boxer, if that’s what you 
mean. He don’t know anything about sparrin’ for points, 
ind they told him he wasn’t to hurt this boy. Then he 
hadn't ever had any gloves on before, and they bothered 
him ps 

Wenger paused, and Logan shook his head and turned 
iway. The fat man whirled suddenly on Allison. 

“What do you think about him?’’ he demanded. 

Billy tossed his cigarette into the gutter and smiled at 
Wenger. 

“] could be arrested for telling you what I think of him,” 
said he pleasantly. ‘Any pork-and-beaner in the country 
could make him jump out of the ring.” 

Mr. Wenger’s round face suddenly became purple. 

“A lot you know about fighters!’’ he cried. “ You take 
one look at my boy and tell me he ain’t any good, eh? 
He'll jump out of the ring, will he?’’ Wenger plunged his 
hand into a pocket and drew out a thick roll of bills, which 
he waved excitedly under Billy’s nose. “I'll bet you any 
part of what's here you can't find a lightweight that’ll lick 
him in a real fight! Any part of it, if you know so much! 
Now then, put up or shut up!” 

“Grab him!” prompted Logan softly. “It’s like finding 
the money.” 

“T don’t want to rob you,” Billy began. 

Wenger heoted scornfully. 

“Don't let that bother you! You ain’t a-goin’ to rob 
Clarence! Here's my bank roll, and there’s 
plenty more where this comes from that says my boy can 
lick any lightweight in the country. We don’t bar any- 
We ain't afraid of anybody. There ain’t anything 
yellow about us but our money. If you've got any sport- 
ing blood now’s the time to show it. Put up or shut up!” 

‘It’s a cinch!’ whispered Logan. “Don’t let him get 
away with it!" 

“T don’t intend he shall,” 
stand the proposition, 
lightweight I please?" 

Anybedy at exclaimed Wenger, ostentatiously 
thumbing his roll of currency. 

“Public fight?” questioned Billy. 

“1 don’t care,” blustered Wenger. “ My boy’ll fight in 
a barn, down a well or inside a Saratoga trunk! Any old 
where there's room enough for the other fellow to 
fall will suit him fine.” 

“Better pull it off in private,” suggested Logan. “It 
wouldn't do to have the newspapers get hold of it!” 

‘Right you are!" agreed Billy. “The papers have had 
enough fun with me already.” 

‘A private fight goes,”’ assented Wenger. 

“Very well,” said Billy briskly. “Mr. Wenger, if you 
will count that money you are waving round so carelessly | 
will post a certified check to cover it. Inside of two days 
I wil! notify you of my selection.” 

“ Fair said Mr. Wenger heartily. 
enough! I guess you're a true sport after all.” 

“I feel more like a burglar,”’ said Billy, 

Mr. Wenger laughed loudly. 

You don’t think very much of my boy,” said he; “but 
you may change your mind about him later. Well”’— and 
Wenger offered his hand with a great show of cordiality 

an even break; and may the best man win!” 

May the best man win!” repeated Billy. 

An hour later Logan and Allison sat at lunch in a down- 
town grill. Billy's usually cheerful countenance wore an 
ion OF annoyance. 
chuckled Logan. ‘ You don’t look to me 
who has just picked up ten thousand dollars.” 

Confound it, that’s just the point!’ fumed Billy. 

Who weuld have thought the chump would bet so much? 
{ wouldn't mind taking a few hundred away from him just 
to teach him a lesson, but ten thousand! Whew!” 

“Cold feet?” asked Logan, eying Billy over the rim of 

¢ glass. 

“You know better than that. I never have cold feet on 
a betting proposition,’’ boasted the lamb. 

“| beg your pardon,” said Logan. 

“It's only that I hate to bet that much money on a 
cinch,” explained Billy. 

“T wouldn't let that bother me,” said Logan. “ You'll 
pardon me, Billy, but I'm an older man than you are and 


anybody, 


" 
body. 


said Billy coolly. “‘ As I under- 
I have the right to nominate any 


all!’ 


place 


enough!” “Fair 


expres 
“Cheer up!” 


KO A Mail 


I’ve seen more of the world. If they have invented any 
method of keeping a fool and his money together I haven't 
heard of it. This man Wenger might as well lose his ten 
thousand to you as to some one else; for lose it he will. 
He’s one of the kind that’s born every minute. By 
the way, have you thought of any good lightweight you 
can get? You'll want a topnotcher, you know. There’s 
no sense in taking chances.” 

“] was thinking you might suggest some one,’ 
Billy. 

Logan gave a very fair imitation of a man in deep 
thought. 

“T’d hate to advise you, Billy,” caid he at length. 
“Then, again, I don’t know what fighters are in town. 
How would it do if we called up Smalley—you remember 
that little chap we met at the race track? Smalley has a 
line on all the pugs and his advice would be invaluable. 
Speaking of him, why wouldn’t it be a good idea to have 
Smalley make the arrangements for you? If you should 
go to a fighter and hire him to take part in a private scrap 
the first thing he’d do would be to run to the sporting 
editors with it. They’re all crazy after publicity—every 
one of em. You want to keep this fight under cover, don’t 
you?” 

“You bet!” said Billy fervently. 
hold of Smalley?” 


said 


“When can we get 


iv 

*“T AIN’T what you might call a partickler guy, Smalley. 

The reg’lar run of the cards is good enough for me; but 

this is the first time I ever has to sneak up an alley and put 

on me trunks in a horse’s bedroom. It ain’t any of my 

business, of course; but what's the idea of pulling off this 
hippodrome in a barn?” 

The light of a single lantern flickered on the walls of a 
box stall and picked the speaker out of the darkness, 
throwing his battered features into strong relief. 

Young Sullivan could never have been considered hand- 
some; one hundred battles had not improved his appear- 
ance. There was a deep 
dent where the bridge of 
his nose should have 
been; one eye wasslightly 
askew, giving to half of 
his face an oriental as- 
pect; and his left ear was 
of the cauliflower variety, 
though more closely re- 
sembling a sun-dried 
abalone. Minor marks of 
conflict lay thick between 
brow and chin; for he who 
by brute force hammers 
his way to prominence is 
hammered in turn, and 
Young Sullivan had 
dodged very few right 
counters while pounding 
out a career. 

By reason of this con- 
tempt for punishment he 


oo 
wn 





“Get a Curve on You! This Kid Has a Broken Leg”’ 
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was known as one of the stumbling-blocks in the lightweight 
division—a dogged youngster who would take a dozen 
heavy blows without flinching for the sake of handing one; 
and Sullivan’s single punch usually evened the score. 

“Why all this soft-pedal stuff?” persisted the fighter. 
“You ain’t afraid of a pinch, are you?” 

“Of course not,” answered Kid Smalley, who, after the 
fashion of all chief seconds and handlers, was stripped to 
his shirt sleeves. “Certainly net. We just want to be sure 
it’s private—that’s all.” 

“T don’t blame you,” grinned Young Sullivan. “ You 
wouldn't want any witnesses if you was rolling a drunk or 
cracking a safe, and this is going to be worse. Private, eh? 
Well, you can’t make it any too privateforme. It wouldn't 
do me repitation any good if the gang heard that an 
unknown knocked me out in a punch. Who's the sucker?” 

“You want to know too much,” said Smalley curtly. 
“You'll get your dough as soon as it’s over—one hundred 
bones for taking a slap on the jaw. That’s good enough for 
you, ain’t it?” 

“Good enough if you say so. I ain’t prying into your 
business. I just wanted to know—that'’s all.” 

“Curiosity has killed better men than you,” said 
Smalley. “You go through with the program; that’s all 
you’ve got to do. Remember now—no boxing and no 
stalling. Pull it off just the way you rehearsed it. The 
other fellow is so bad that if the fight should go a couple of 
rounds even a blind man could see it was aframe. We've 
got to do it quick. Get in there; swing wild a few times, 
poke your jawinto one, and flop. Don’t get up at the count 
of ten either. Don’t get up at all. We'll carry you to the 
corner and work on you for a while, and then ——” 

Sullivan interrupted eagerly: 

“T’ll open me eyes and say: ‘Who threw that brick?’”’ 

“You’re a great little actor,’ sneered Kid Smalley; 
“‘but this is no comedy part. The less you say the better.” 

““Oughtn’t I to havea alibi?” asked the fighter anxiously. 
“Can’t Isay something about holding this bird too cheap 
and never training a lick for him?” 

“That would be fine!’ was the sarcastic rejoinder. 
“Lovely! Here, I’ve told the sucker that you're in the 
pink of condition and ready to put up the fight of your 
life—and you'd make me out a liar for the sake of an alibi! 
Listen to me and get this through your thick head—if you 
ean: You’re not paid for making any explanations 
savvy? You're paid for taking a poke on the jaw and doing 
a Rip Van Winkle. After this fellow lands his right swing 
you're cast for the part of Sleeping Beauty. Do you 
get me?” 

The ring has its traditions and they die hard. One of 
them provides that for every defeat there must be a plau- 
sible excuse. Lack of training, a broken hand, a crooked 
referee, a chance blow—those are the staple explanations 
of the loser. 

Young Sullivan sighed and drew a soiled sweater over 
his bare shoulders. 

“You're the doctor.”’ He spoke heavily and with bitter- 
ness. “But, all the same, somebody ought to alibi for 
me—getting put away by a stiff like this!” 

“Leave it to me,” said Smalley soothingly. “‘ Your spot- 
less reputation shan’t suffer. I promise you that. Making 
an alibi that will stick is the best thing I do. Now then, 
professor, if you're ready we will proceed to the slaughter.” 

“Yeh; let’s get it over!’’ growled Young Sullivan. 

Smalley picked up a bucket and a large towel and led 
the way out of the box stall. As they stumbled down a 
dark passageway the fighter fired the last hopeless shot in 
defense of his professional reputation. 

“Couldn’t I say I was doped?” he asked. 
“No!” hissed Smalley. “‘ You can’t say anything!” 
He found a doorknob in the dark and a flood of 
light burst onthem. The ring had been pitched in the 
center of a large, bare room, which at the first glance 
seemed to be empty; but as Smalley entered there 
was a sudden bustle in a far corner and Mr. Al J 
Wenger appeared, escorting his champion. The latter, 
a low-browed, shock-headed youth, looked neither to 
the right nor to the left, but shuffled awkwardly in the 
wake of his fat sponsor. 

Mr. Wenger had dressed his managerial part with great 
A pink silk undershirt adorned the upper part of his 
person; a bath towel was draped about his neck; his 
lavender-striped trousers were rolled above his shoetops, 
and from a hip pocket peeped the glass stopper of a bottle 
of smelling salts. 

At the same time four men, who had been conversing 
in low tones, left another corner and moved toward the 
ringside, where they took seats. 

Young Sullivan paused long enough to favor his antag- 
onist with a ferocious scowl, which was returned with 
interest; then he crawled through the tapes. His glance 
next fell on the four men seated outside the ring; and he 
remained standing, staring at them until Smalley pushed 
him into his chair. 

Immediately Mr. Wenger busied himself with the time- 
honored preliminaries of battle. He shook the new 
gloves out of their pasteboard box, examining each one 

Continued on Page 41 
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What the Soldier Eats—By Woods Hutchinson 





OW a soldier will fight 
depends, first, on how he 
is armed, and, second, 
on how well heis fed. We hear 
a great deal about warlike and 
unwarlike races, about mild 
and peace-loving nations, and 
famous fighting strains; but al- 
most any race, however tall or 
short, dark or fair, savage, half 
savage or civilized, if well fed, 
fairly armed and halfway de- 
cently led and trained, will 
furnish a pretty fair article of 
fighting men, quite good enough 
for all practical purposes of war- 
fare, whether medieval or mod- 
ern. Courage, like most other 
good things, is one of the most 
frequent of human virtues, and 
will come to the surface as soon 
as it is given a decent physical 
basis on which tostand. From 
the days of the Foreign Legions 
of Rome and the Janizaries of 
Constantinople to England's 
Ghurkas and Sikhs and France’s 
Tureos and Senegalese, the 
dominant race has turned 
painted and nose-ringed sav- 
ages into first-class fighting 
machines 
Even out of the most peace- 
ful and sheeplike of races, like 
the Chinese coolies, Gordon was able, in three years, to 
form his famous Ever Victorious Army, which never 
fought against odds of less than three and usually ten to 
one, but was never defeated, and which he expressed his 








perfect willingness to match against an equal number of 
any known European line regiments. 

Explanations of the transformation have been varied 
and superficial— military drill, according to one opinion; 
uperior weapons, to another; confidence in white officers, 
to a third. But the deliberate judgment of competent 
experts is that half the miracle was wrought by better food 
That was Gordon’s own explanation of the major part of 
his triumphant feat 

An army in the field seems to rest solidly on the ground; 
up to its knees in it, in fact, if the rains have been heavy 
Practically, however, it is up in the air, supported by a 
tripod, one leg of which is ammunition; another, rations; 
and the third,sanitation. Knock any one of those legs from 
under it, and it goes down, flop, like a bird with a broken 
wing 

We hear much of the tremendous problem of mobilizing 
an army, of assembling and entraining troops, and massing 
them on the frontier in three, five or seven days from the 
declaration of war. It is a tremendous and difficult feat; 
but it is merely a summer holiday compared with the 
exhausting and never-ending problem of feeding them after 
getting them there, which becomes still more difficult as 


they march into the enemy’s country 


The Best Fuel for Fighting Machines 


T REQUIRES a tremendous number of troop trains to 

deliver an army of two hundred thousand men on the 
fighting line; but when that has once been done it is over 
and seldom needs to be repeated on the same scale, frac- 
tional units only, as a rule, being moved at intervals of 
several weeks or months. 

Each of those two hundred thousand men, however, eats 
his own weight in food every thirty days; and that means 
a never-ending succession of freight and supply trains, 
pouring constantly backward and forward all day and all 
night, as long as the war lasts. And there can be absolutely 
no let-up in this toilsome service, no excuses for break- 
downs, no breathing spells or vacations. That rumbling, 
lumbering, never-sleeping line of communication is the 
very aorta of an army—the great artery through which 
pours its lifeblood. 

In the early days the problem of rations was a compar- 
atively simple one, for each soldier supplied himself, carry- 
ing enough at his saddlebow or in his haversack to last him 
until he got into the enemy’s country, when the rest was 
easy. War, in the beginning, was systematized robbery 
and plunder; and it has not changed much even in this 
twentieth century. The principal inducement to go to 


egy 





A Temporary Soup Kitchen in Paris 


ar was the excellent excuse it gave tor plundering and 
looting, and living off the country generally 

So vitally important is food to an army that anything 
which hinders a soldier from utilizing to the full his ration 
disqualifies him at once. In modern recruiting offi 
more applicants are rejected to-day for defective teeth than 
for any three other defect This seems little short of 
absurd to the none xpert, and one can hardly help sympa 


ces 


thizing with the recruit who a few weeks ago volunteered 
for service in England. He was a bony, sturdy Scot and 
could hardly believe his ears when told he was rejected 
The examiner regretfully explair ed that the only cause was 
his decayed teeth Fixing a dark and reproachful gaze on 
the officer, he exc 

“*Mon, ye’r makkin’ a gran’ mistak’. Ah'm no wanti 
to bite the enemy! Ah want to shoot 'em!” 

Moreover, wars were formerly casual, fitful affairs, and 
lasted only so long as the food upply of the invader and 
invaded held out, then collapsed of their own accord In 


t! ose days the best soldier was the man who could go lo 


laimed 


gest without food or live on the coarsest and che upest 
foodstuff. The inhabita 


valleys were perpetually being harried by swarm after 


ts of the rich plains and fertile 


swarm of hiilmen and mountaineers, caterans, mosstroop 


ers, night riders, a 


d banditti, who came down, hur gry and 
steel-clad, out of their wretched fastnesses once or twice a 
year for a square meal 

The earliest commissariat started, for obvious reason 
with a decidedly restricted, solid—not to say stodgy and 
unattractive— group ol food fuels. Foods, to be suitable 
for army supplies, must, of course, be of proved and high 
nutritive value. They must be as compact as possible 
that is to say, have as much nourishment for their bulk and 
weight as feasible, so as not to cost too much for trans- 
portation. And the) 
and stand considerable variations of climate and vicissitudes 
in handling and storing without spoiling 

Naturally a few piéces de résistance, as the French call 
them, poked their heads into the limelight at once—salt 
meats, particularly beef and pork; hard biscuit; flour, 
beans and fat. The judgment that selected these staples 
was sound; and to this day the bulk of army supplies, 
particularly for a rapidly moving force—its backbone or 
prin< ipal staples consists of salt beef, salt pork, bacon or 
ham, | ard-tac k, flour, rice or corn meal, beans and butter 

It was soon found, however, that though a ration of salt 
beef or pork, with wheat, rye or barley bread and fat, fur- 


must be in such form as to keep well 


nished the essentials of a diet and supplied the necessary 
fuel units or calories in as compact, durable and transport- 
able form as could anywhere be discovered, it had certain 
very serious drawbacks 

Of course it is only fair to remember that these article 
of food were never intended to form, so to speak, mort 


than the backbone of the ration; and that lighter, less 





nutritious and more perishable 
things, like fruits and vegeta 
bles and sweets, were « x pected 
to be secured from the enemy's 
country. But with the wanton 
and reckless methods of waging 
war, setting fire to standing 
crops, hacking down orchards 
burning stacks and granarie 
and barns, and pillaging and 
murdering noncombatants 
which until recently we thought 
we had outlived--a country 
much fought over soon became 
such a desert that armies were 
compelled to live on the ra- 
tions given them And the 
moment they were so r« 
stricted for more than a few 
weeks they began to go down 
like sheep—partly with ord 
nary diseases like typhoid 
dysentery, pneumonia, and so 
on, which flourish on a lowered 
resistance, and partly from a 
perfectly definite and unique 
disease called scurvy, or scor- 
butus, due entirely to the ab- 
sence of certain elements fron 
the food 


So serious and sor ipid were 


on J the ravages of this disease that 


in the Middle Ages it was no 

unusual thing for an army to 

have one-third, one-half or even two-thirds of its rank and 
file prostrated by it, and from a tenth to a fifth killed 

For centuries this was supposed to be merely one of the 

innumerable plagues and pestilences that sprang Ip in the 

track of war ind it was not until about two hundred 

years ago, just before the time of Captain Cook's voyages 

round the world, that we discovered that this loathsome 


and deadly disease, which loosened the teeth in the 





caused the joints to swell and become inflamed, and simply) 
melted the walls of the blood vessels, letting hemorrhages 
leak out all over both the inner and outer surfaces of the 
body, wa olely due to the absence of fruit acids and 
vegetable alkalies from the diet, and could be absolutely 
cured or prevented by ich a simple charm as an ounce 


of lemor lice or half a raw potato a day for each man 
Lime Juice as a Life+Saver 


R THIS time scurvy 
) hips crews, bot} 


marine. So lemon juice or lime juice was ordered by law to 


had becon e prac tically confined to 


in the navy and in the merchant 


be added to all ships stores; and for several generations 
ifterward the old merchantmen that sailed round the Horn 
is lime-juicers, from the fact that they wer: 
1 regular stock of that life-saving article 
indeed, practically for a century past 

the civilized army ration has contained not merely bread 
meat and fat, but either fruits or vege tables, and usually 
bot This modification was, however, brought about i 
a rather curious and indirect way. For many years, and 
indeed even now in some armies, no vegetables, fruit or sugar 
appeared in the formal list of supplies issued to the troops 


At first sight it would appear as though these were not 


considered to be needed in the ration. And anything mors 
uninteresting than the list of so many ounces of bread; so 
many gral ot beet vith or without bone; so mat 
ounces of lard, grams of sugar and grains of salt, could 
hardly be imag ned It sounds as bleak ind unattractiy 


as a prescriptior 


When, however, you read between the lines and peruse 


the supplementary regulatior you will discover that 
though, with the rigidity characteristic of the militar 
mind, no departure has been permitted from the sacred and 


time-honored list of solid slabs of food handed down fron 





Mount Sinai, these are issued to the soldier in such amount 
that he cannot possibly eat the whole of his ratio and 1 
graciously permitted to sell or exchange the surplus f 

fruits, vegetables, sweets, and such simple luxurie us he 


may crave 

t is a clumsy old survival of barbarism, redolent of th 
times when barter was the only basis of exchange, money 
was scarce and bills of sale were unknown; but it 3 
posed to put the soldier or mess sergeant on his own resp 
j 


sibility, and it saves brain-fag in the adjutant general's 
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and the Lord knows 
every evonomy of that precious and 
rare condition ought to be encouraged 
in those circles! 

It has, however. 


department 


become largely a 
matter of form or a make-believe game 
of bookkeeping; for the full excessive 
ration is seldom actually issued. Each 
company or mess is credited with so 
much money expressed in termsof beef, 
pork and flour, and it is permitted to 
pend the value of whatever surplus re- 
mains forfruit,fresh vegetables, canned 
goods, sweets, pastry, soft drinks, and 
30 on, either at the army stores or in 
the local shops. 

the majority of modern 
irmies stock and supply their commis- 
ariat departments with a splendid 
variety of the very best quality of all 
sorts of not merely groceries, fruits 
and vegetables, but even delicatessen 
relishes and minor luxuries, which the 
allowed to select 
to the amount of their surplus bread, 
beef and pork, at the ruling prices of 


Indeed 


Various messes are 


those st iples 
Another thing discovered by our 
experience with scurvy was that our 
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to wheat—rye and barley on account 
of their low protein content and con- 
siderable bulk of innutritious, gelat- 
inous and gummy materials, which 
disturb the digestion; and oats on ac- 
count of the irritating bitter extractives 
with which their high percentage of 
protein is combined. Nobody but a 
Scotchman can live on oatmeal as his 
sole breadstuff; and it has taken gen- 
erations of training and gallons of 
whisky on the side to enable even him 
to do it. 

The successful growth and coloniza- 
tion of the white races depend prin- 
cipally on whether wheat will grow 
in the climate in which they are 
living. The temperate zone is simply 
the wheat belt and the grass-and-beef 
belt—the only region in the world 
where men can live and grow with- 
out suffering from nitrogen starvation. 
“Good asold wheat!” isan even higher 
standard of praise than our farmers 
realize. 

The next foundation stone, for which 
the economists endeavored to substi- 
tute something else, just as good and 
far cheaper, was beef; and that noble 
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Men Wilt March B 


quick-growing, instinctive distaste for 
preserved meats, if served 
for more than one or two meals a week, or for a few days or 
weeks at a stretch, had a sound physiologic basis. Though 
the surest provocative of scurvy was absence of fresh fruit 
or fresh vegetables from the diet, there were other forms of 
anwmia and blood impoverishment, as well as serious nutri- 
tional disturbances, that were much less likely to occur if 
the meat in the ration was provided fresh instead of salt. 

Practically every modern army now issues its meat 
ration in the form of fresh beef or mutton and, where it 
, supplements it with fish—though, of course, relying to 
a great degree on bacon or salt beef in the exigencies of a 
campaign 

his made a great improvement; but there was still 
something lacking. And though it was always considered 
good strategy to encourage soldiers to forage as much as pos- 
sible from the countries through which they passed, it was 
found that, on a diet of simple bread, meat and fat, crav- 
ings for variety and other foods developed to such a degree 
as either to impair the health of the troops or make them so 
ravenously hungry for all sorts of desserts and trimmings 
that they devoured eagerly every kind of indigestible and 
unsuitable green stuff and sweet stuff they could get. 

his craving was found to be particularly keen for sweets 
of all sorts; and as soon as the new-found luxury, sugar, 
became cheap enough to be available for army supplies, it 
tested out with fear and trembling, and found to be 
not merely free from danger but an extremely wholesome, 
digestible and readily assimilable food; and it was added 
to the army ration 

Practically all modern army rations now, particularly 
the emergency ration intended for the support of bodies of 
troops in the field, away from their supply trains, contain 
sugar, not merely by the ounce but by the pound. The 
modern emergency ration, for instance, consists of sugar 
in the form of chocolate, bacon, pork, fat, dried albumen, 
made either from white of egg or curds of milk, and a sort 
of pea-meal sausage, containing dried peas, beans or len- 
tils, combined with flavoring herbs — the latter made in 
Germany and of a surpassing nastiness. 


saited or 


can 


wa 


The Danger of Eating Too Few Sweets 


THESE ingredients are mixed together into a solid cake, 

which may be eaten raw or cooked, or else combined 
with water and made into a sort of sweet soup; and some- 
times they are used in separate slabs. The soldier greatly 
prefers the latter arrangement, as it enables him eagerly to 
devour the chocolate, fry and eat the bacon, and throw 
away the pea-meal sausage. 

Another substance found very satisfactory as an emer- 
gency ration is the famous and hallowed pemmican of our 
boyhood days, when we adored James Fenimore Cooper. 
Chis consists of meat of some sort, either beef, pork or 
mutton--it was originally, of course, made of venison or 
buffalo meat — mixed with sugar, raisins, currants, dates, 
prunes or other dried fruits, packed into canvas or leather 
bags, which are filled and sealed over with melted fat. It 
may be eaten either in chunks, with bread or biscuit, or 
made into an appetizing and nutritious stew. 

rhe army ration has given the finishing blow to our 
ancient nursery superstition about the unwholesomeness 
of sugar and the way it makes our teeth decay, and our 
livers become enlarged, and our joints inflamed with gout 
and rheumatism, and our kidneys “ Brightsy.”’ It is one 
of the best, most readily digestible and, at present prices, 
cheapest forms of body fuel we have. Three-quarters of the 
work of the body is probably done by burning sugar in the 
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cells of our muscles, which latter turn it into alcohol and 
explode it in much the same way that gasoline vapor is 
exploded in the cylinders of an automobile—only the cylin- 
ders are so innumerable and so tiny that we do not hear any 
chugging and do not get the familiar smell. 

This brings the army ration or fuel supply of the fighting 
machine down to practically an irreducible minimum of 
five main type-fuels, lacking any one of which disease and 
breakdown are certain— bread, beef, fat, sugar, and either 
fruit juice or vegetables. 

Even such a trifling ingredient as salt is absolutely indis- 
pensable, and its absence is instantly felt. On one of 
the wonderful fast forced marches, which established the 
world’s record for infantry, a division of Stonewall Jack- 
son’s famous “‘foot-cavalry”’ left its wagons so far behind 
that it was forced to live for three days on nothing but 
green corn, picked and roasted in the field. When the men 
struck the supply train their first wild rush was for the salt 
barrels, which they stove in at once; and, scooping up the 
salt in handfuls, they licked it up as eagerly as colts from 
a clover field. 

The next problem was: Can any of these be exchanged 
for something either cheaper or better adapted for trans- 
portation and keeping? Experiments in this direction have 
been innumerable; but the net result has been to leave 
the foundation stones of army diet pretty much where they 
were in the beginning. 

Beginning with bread, every imaginable grain, nut, root, 
pith or pulp that contains starch has been tried out as a 
substitute for it, because these are either cheaper in pro- 
portion to their starch content than wheat or can be grown 
in climates and latitudes where wheat will not flourish. 
Corn has been tried in the subtrepics, rice in the tropics, 
oats, rye and barley in the north temperate zone, potatoes, 
sago from the palm, and tapioca from the manioc root. 

Only the net result can be given here, which is that no 
civilized nation that can raise the money or provide the 
transportation to get wheat will allow its army to live on 
any other yet discovered or invented grain or starch. Rice, 
corn meal, potatoes, sago and tapioca are, of course, ruled 
out at once, because they contain only starch and nothing 
to match in the slightest degree the twelve or fourteen 
per cent of gluten, or vegetable meat, that gives wheat its 
supreme value. 

After our first food analyses a desperate attempt was 
made to substitute corn for wheat, because it contained 
from five to seven per cent of protein—called zein—a per- 
fectly good protein in the books and in the laboratories; 
but it simply would not work in the field. Armies fed on it 
promptly showed signs of nitrogen starvation; and, about 
thirty years later, up came our physiologists with the 
belated explanation that, though zein was a right-enough 
protein in composition and chemical structure, only about 
a third of it could be utilized in the human body. 

Even the purely Oriental nations—the Japanese, Chinese 
and Hindus—born and brought up on rice, have formally 
abandoned it in their army ration and have endeavored to 
substitute wheat for it, though expense and the inborn prej- 
udices of their soldiers have proved considerable obsta- 
cles. Troops or nations fed on rice are subject to beriberi 
and are cured by a diet rich in protein, either vegetable or 
animal, wheat or meat. Meat and wheat in the ration have 
wiped out four-fifths of the beriberi in the Japanese army 
and navy. Those fed on corn become subject to pellagra, 
which is ravaging our Southern States to-day. 

As for the northern grains, barley, rye and oats, 
which also contain some gluten, these are all inferior 


etter, Fight Better, Drink Less, on an Abundant Varied Diet 


stand-by holds its own like the Rock of 
Gibraltar. No other kinds of meat 
venison, fowl, game, fish, or other animal substance— would 
take its place for a moment; partly because they are 
lacking in certain elements necessary for nutrition and 
partly because they contain some poisonous flavoring sub- 
stances, extractives or split proteins, which promptly upset 
the digestion and the health when they are used as steady 
articles of diet. 

Fish, for instance, has less than half the fuel value of its 
own weight in beef, and later researches have shown that 
half, even, of that fuel value is incapable of digestion in the 
human stomach. Chicken and feathered game of all sorts 
are simply trifles, as well as extremely expensive; in fact, 
the only flesh that can for a single month or even week be 
substituted for beef is pork. 


Coffee and Tea in Place of Alcohol 


SEVERAL years ago I happened to meet in eastern Oregon 

a prosperous and successful man of affairs who in his 
youth had been employed by the Union Pacific as a hunter 
to supply its construction camps, when building the rail 
road across the Great Plains, with wild meat— buffalo, ven- 
ison, antelope and elk. He told me that, at first, the men 
simply reveled in these luxuries; but that after the first week 
or so, if they were compelled to go for a single week or even 
three days in succession without their pork or beef, they 
threatened a mutiny. He summed up his experience in 
one sentence: “I tell you, doctor, there’s only one meat 
that’s fit for a white man to live on, and that’s beef, with 
pork for a second choice.” 

Anyone who has been on an extended hunting or explor- 
ing trip and run short of bacon will cordially indorse this 
remark. The finest of salmon or trout, of venison, par- 
tridge, pheasant or quail, becomes as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal in contrast with plain boiled beef or fried 
bacon. 

A gentleman who had acted as volunteer cook for a 
hunting party of his friends in the Olympics of the North 
Pacific Coast told me he could fairly cover the camp table 
with clams and broiled salmon, and fried venison and roast 
duck; but, after the first ten days out, if clams, salmon, 
venison and duck were the only things on the board, up 
would go noses and voices at once in the complaint: 
“What's the matter with you? Are you gettin’ too lazy 
to cook a little bacon?” 

For campaign purposes, as an indispensable staple, bacon 
is perhaps even more valuable than beef, because it is twice 
as nutritious in proportion to its bulk, will keep in any 
climate, can be cooked any old way and yet be good, may 
be dropped in the river, run over by an ammunition wagon, 
rolled on by a mule, left out in the rain all night or in the 
sun all day, and yet be perfectly good chuck—yes, “hyas 
skookum chuck,”’ “heap bully good grub’’— when cleaned, 
trimmed and fried. 

Besides, it has the great advantage of containing the 
second of the indispensable elements—fat—as well; and it 
can be used for frying or as shortening in bread or biscuit. 
Blessed be bacon! Like beef, it boasts the one great and 
only unmistakable earmark of permanent value—you can 
eat it once a day all the year round and never tire of it. 

As for any of the vegetable substitutes for meat, such as 
beans, peas or lentils, to know them is to loathe them. They 
are rich in protein and very cheap; but, alas! they contain 
bitter alkaloids and extractives, so intimately blended into 
their proteins that no known methods of steaming or cook- 
ing will get rid of them. You may bake and you may batter 
the bean as you will, but the taste of the horehound will 
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hang round it still. These disagreeable alkaloids are not 
only bitter but poisonous, upsetting the digestion and 
impairing the health. This is why neither Tommy Atkins 
nor his American cousin will stand for pea-meal sausage 
in the emergency ration. 

But is even this dietetic trinity of bread, beef and sugar, 
with greens and dessert on the side, sufficient? The results 
of a hundred campaigns have shown that it is not. Man is 
not merely a stomach and muscles—he is also a bundle of 
nerves; and they require their share of pabulum. In the 
early days the nerve-steadier in the soldier's diet used to be 
supplied in the form of grog—beer, wine, whisky; and up 
to about one hundred years ago alcohol in some form was 
considered to be an absolutely indispensable part of the 
army ration. 

Gradually, however, and by bitter experience, it was 
realized that alcohol’s way of steadying and supporting the 
nerves was to narcotize them, which practically means 
poison them; that it gave no nourishment to the body 
and, instead of improving the digestion and utilization of 
food, really hindered and interfered with them. Man must 
have something to drink as well as to eat; but what can be 
found as a substitute? 

About two centuries ago two new planets swam into our 
human ken above the dietetic horizon—tea and coffee 
They were looked on with great suspicion at first, partly 
because they were attractive and partly because they were 
new. They were denounced by the Puritan because they 
were pleasant, and by the doctor because they were not in 
the pharmacopeeia; but, in spite of bitter opposition, they 
won their way. 

It is doubtful whether any addition to the comfort of 
civilized man within the last two hundred years in the 
realm of dietetics can be mentioned that equals them 
Certainly, if we take into consideration the third new 
article of food, which came in and still goes down with 
them—sugar-—it wo 





1 be impossible to match them with 


anything ol ¢€ jual value. 
Keeping a Home Table in Camp 


VERY army in the world to-day has either tea or coffee, 
or both, as part of its ration. Their advantages are, 
briefly: First, they probably provide the nerves with a sort 
of ready-made food—our laboratories have not discovered 
this fact yet, but they will, as they have so many other 
explanations for and justifications of what our instincts 
knew first. Second, tea and coffee add enormously to the 
attractiveness of the meal and to our ability to eat with 
relish and appetite large amountsof solid foods. No matter 
how coarse or unattractive the ration, providing it has 
decent fuel value, if it is trimmed and washed down with 
plen y of hot, well-sweetened tea or coffee it will fill the bill 
and keep the mess in fighting trim. 

Third—and this is a very important point— they uncon- 
sciously lead the men into the habit of taking the greater 
part of their drinking water boiled. Not only is tea or 
coffee the main beverage at mealtime but the men get into 
the habit of filling their canteens, before starting on the 





day’s march, with cold tea or cold coffee, and thus are 
saved in large measure from the temptation of drinking 
from wells, streams or ponds, and thus running the risk 
of typhoid or « holera 

It was the opinion of both the American and the English 
army medical men who accompanied the Russian and 
japanese armies in their late war that the habit of drinking 
hot or cold tea, almost to the exclusion of any other bev- 
erage, was largely responsible for the surprisingly low 
typhoid rate that obtained in both armies. 
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Last, but by no means least, tea and coffee have practi 
cally driven beer, wine, whisky or any form of alcohol out 
of the field. Our own American ration in both army and 
navy includes no form of alcohol at all, but only tea and 
coffee. Most of the European rations still include alcohol 
but only for use in special emergencies; and the « hange 
has been greatly to the benefit of the soldier physically, 
mentally and morally 

As for the injurious effects alleged to be produced | 
tea and coffee, the explanation appears to be that they 
belong to the so-called poison foods, those curious sul 
stances which, though perfectly wholesome and harmles 


for ninety-nine people out of a hundred, are definite] 
ful to the hundredth man 


harm Somewhere from one to 
three per cent of the community are distinctly injured and 


poisoned by tea or coffee, e 





en small amounts producing 
burning of the stomach, palpitation of the heart, headache 


eruptions of the skin, sensations of extreme nervousne 





and so on; though the remaining ninety-seven per cent 
are not injured by them in any appreciable way if cor 
sumed in moderation. If tea or coffee poisons you let it 
alone 

Altogether, the army ration closely approximates the 
menu of a well-supplied private home table. Not only 
must there be plenty of the three great staple bread, 
meat and sugar—but also a good variety of fruits, vegeta 
bles, puddings, pies, cakes, and other trimmings of various 
des« riptions Since the introduction of sugar in commer 
cial amounts, and the consequent development of methods 
f 





canning and preserving, the average modern army now 
takes the field with a reaily splendid variety ol canned 
l varticu 


vegetables, canned fruits, oysters, canned meats I 
larly in the form of canned corned-beef hash— press 
of all descriptions, and dried fruits; and sets for it 





a table that is in no respect inferior, either in nutritior 


or attractiveness, to that ol the average two-dollar-a-day 


» Is not limited or confined to any one natior 





or group of natio All over the world, wherever men feed 


and fight, their commissariat department endeavors to 


supply them with substantially the same diet and trir 


mings. The amusing superstition, for instance, eagerly 
spread about by our vegetarian friends, that the Japanese 
army in its campaign against Russia fought on a diet of 
rice, vegetables and salt fish, was exploded long ago. For 
thirteen years before that war, and in deliberate prepara 
tion for it, the Japanese army and navy had been living on 
a ration containing beef, wheat flour, sugar, pork, butter 
and apples, modeled a 
venience would permit on that of the English, French and 
American armies 

It is true that, during the stress of the campaign, the 


upply of beef fell off somewhat, and that the newly levied 





s nearly as circumstances and co 


troops objected to eating wheat bread in place of rice; | 

in the main their victorious campaign was fought on a 
near an approximation as was practical to the European 
army ration, 


The same curiou 


inflexibility of the ration has been 


found in campaigns in tropical climate When we first 
began seriously to consider and scientifically to study our 
foods it was customary to assume that tropical races, ha 


ing lived for generations in tropical climates, had gradu 
ally hit on the ideal diet adapted to those condition So 
when our northern soldiers were sent into Africa, India 
Asia and the Philippines an attempt was made to get them 
to live on the diet of rice, fish and vegetables on which the 
natives maintained an existe: 

It was supposed that a hot climate, not calling for so 
much heat production on the part of the body, made a 





















lighter and less nutritious diet advisabk And ‘ igt 
ful mortality which often affected North Europe 
troops in tropical stations was sometimes attribute 
their insisting on eating large amounts of meat, fat 
< er subst tial foods, which the } r 
to eat in their ! e climate 
[wo facts, however have stood out from the ver oy 
T g ol areful = ‘ ol this rT tter Fj { { ta 
! t r ent of the disease and mort " 
of ‘ estines a liver, wi nt 1 bet s 4 
ributed to lli-chosen food, was due to inlectious disease 
1d that the moment the germs of disease were exclud 
the mortality and high sickness rate almost di pear 
Screening the windows, draining the ponds a tering 
the drinking water, for instance, cut dow ‘ ru 
hs of the tropical diseases to which our 1 tm rool 
fell victim Food had absolutely nothing to do wit} 
except in 50 lar as it Was a means ol carrying cli 
The second thi g was that, though the atives of the 
tropics could get along fairly well at their own level « 
living and rate of expenditure of energy on their t 
diet, the moment they were put to any task that called fo 
strenuous ontinued exertion they broke dow once 
If, howe fore the were illed on t j 
work, whether as native troops or as laborers on railroad 
ils, and so on, they were put for a couple of week 
full white man’s ration, the bre wn di ‘ ace 








most strikingly in the building of our Panama 
tr { native laborer . pla ed v0 the tu nortner: art 

i yn, } I ol beel, pork, Sugar and wheat bre ‘ 
increase their working power twenty-five thirty t ) 
fifty per cent withi X months; and at the ume time 
instead of develoy g stomact liver disease fror ve 
eating, they vould become healthier and tro 
ess Subject even to the tropical intectio imo! ! 
they live 

In other words Ur pl i race ave 0 ‘ to ict if i 
vegetables for one reaso ind only one, and that is poy 
erty—-which, by the way, is the only real cause for any of 
the sparse and exclusive diets of mankind in any part o 


he minute the most famous vegetarian races 


their hands on meat and fat they devour then 





and improve enormously in DOLh Working power 
and health 


The tropi al ration for E iropean or American armies now 
‘ 
| 


consists of practically the same staples that are used in the 
rt! with a little less meat on account of its power o 
raising the body temperature, a little leas fat and some 
what larger emounts of sugar, fruits and vegetable If th 
army is to take the field and make forced marc} limt 
mountains, wade rivers and lie out in the open, it require 
st as full and abundar i ration of meat, ta w hea 
t ui as It do during a rine cumpaig ina iperate 
A large share of the allege i indolence, lata ! id lack 
of energy in the peoples of the tropics is simply due to the 
fact that they are underfed, and particularly irved 
protein. Plenty of meat or other protein, mosquito net 
pades and drain til will enable the white race to colo 
nize any part of the tropics, provided some mountain resort 
in be brought within strikir g distance by rail, where the 
women and children may be sent duri g the heated seaso 
and the men may spend two months or more out of eac! 
year, assisted by proper travel a d vacatio in Lemperats 


climates 


Continued on Page 5S! 
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T TEN o'clock the next morning 

Hunterleys crossed the sunlit 
toward the English 
bank, to receive what was, perhaps, 
the greatest shock of his life. A few 
minutes later he stood before the ma- 
hogany counter, his eyes fixed upon 
the half sheet of note paper which the 
manager had laid before him. The 
words were few enough and simple 
enough, yet they constituted for him 
a message written in the very ink of 
tragedy. The note paper was the note 
paper of the Hotel de Paris, the date 
that of the night before, the words 
few and unmistakabie: 


gardens 


‘TO THE MANAGER OF THE 
ENGLISH BANK 
Please hand my letters to bearer. 
HENRY HUNTERLEYS. 


He read the note over, word by 

ord, letter by letter. Then at last he 
looked up. His voice sounded un- 
natural even to himself. 

“You were quite right,” he said. 

his order is a forgery.” 

The manager was greatly disturbed. 

He threw open the door of his priv ate 
office 

“Come and sit down fer a moment, 
will you, Sir Henry?” he invited. 
“This is a very serious matter and I 
hould like to discuss it with you.” 

They passed into the comfortable 
little sitting room smelling of morocco 
with its single high 
window, its broad writing table, its carefully placed easy- 
Men had pleaded in there with all the eloquence 
at their command, men of every rank and walk in life, 
thieves, nobles, ruined men and pseudo-millionaires, always 

y; money for the great pleasure 

mill which day and night drew in its own. Hunterleys 

ink heavily into a chair. The manager seated himself in 
in official attitude before his desk. 

i am sorry to have distressed you with this letter, Sir 
Henry,” he said. ‘“ However, you must admit that things 
' It is fortunately our invariable 
when letters are addressed to one of our clients in 
, to deliver them to no one else under any circum- 

If you had been ill, for instance, I should have 
brought you your correspondence across to the hotel, but 
{ should not have delivered it to your own secretary. That, 
is | say, is our invariable rule, and we find that it has saved 
many of our clients from inconvenience. In your case,” 
the manager concluded impressively, “ your communica- 
tions being in a sense official, any such attempt as has 
heen made would not stand the slightest chance of success. 
We should be even more particular than in any ordinary 
wwe to see that by no possible chance could any corre- 
pondence addressed to you fall into other hands.” 
Hunterleys began to recover himself a little. He drew 
»ward himself the heap of letters which the manager had 
laid ty his side 

‘ Please yourself quite comfortable here,” the 
latter begged. “ Read your letters and answer them, if you 
before you go out. I always call this,” he added with 
i smile, “the one inviolable sanctuary of Monte Carlo.” 
very kind,” Hunterleys replied. “Are you 
ire that I am not detaining you?” 

“Not in the least. Personally, I am not at all busy. 
Chree-quarters of our })usiness, you see, is merely a mat- 
er of routine. I was just going to shut myself up here 
ind read the newspaper. Here’s an envelope opener and 
. waste-paper basket. Make yourself comfortable.” 

Hunterleys glanced through his correspondence, rapidly 
reading and destroying the greater portion of it. He came 
it last to two parchment envelopes marked “On His 
Majesty's Service.’ These he opened and read slowly and 
with great care. When he had finished he produced a pair 
of scissers from his waistcoat pocket and cut the letters 
into minute fragments. He drew a little sigh of relief when 
at last their final destruction was assured. 

“| shall have to go on to the telegraph office,” he said, 

to send these few messages. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Harrison, for your kindness. If you do not mind I should 
like to take this forged order away with me.” 

The manager hesitated. 

“Tam not sure that I ought to part with it,” he observed 
doubtfully 

“Could you or your clerk recognize the bearer of it?” 

The manager shook his head. 
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“Not a chance,” he replied. “It was brought in unfor- 
tunately before | arrived. Young Parsons, who was the 
only one in the bank, explained that letters were never 
delivered to an order, and turned away to attend to some 
one else who was in a hurry. He simply remembers that 
the note was presented by a man, and that is all.” 

“Then the document is useless to you,” Hunterleys 
pointed out. “ You could never do anything in the matter 
without evidence of identification. That being so, if you 
don’t mind I should like to have it.” 

Mr. Harrison yielded it. 

“As you wish,” he agreed. 
a curiosity. 
perfect.” 

Hunterleysrose and took up his hat. Then foramoment, 
with his hand upon the door, he hesitated. 

“Mr. Harrison,” he said, “I am engaged just now, as 
you have doubtless surmised, in certain investigations on 
behalf of the usual third party whom we need not name. 
Those investigations have reached a pitch that might 
possibly lead me into a position of some—well. I might 
almost say danger. You and I both know that there are 
weapons in this place that can be made use of by persons 
wholly without scruples, and that are searcely available at 
home. I want you to keep your eyes open. I have very few 
friends here whom I can wholly trust. It is my purpose 
to call in here every morning at ten o’clock for my letters, 
and if I fail to arrive within half an hour of that time 
without having given you verbal notice something will 
have happened to me. . 


“It is interesting, if only as 
The imitation of your signature is almost 


You understand what I mean? 

“You mean that you are threatened with assassina- 
tion?”’ the manager asked gravely. 

“Practically it amounts to that,” Hunterleys admitted. 
“T received a warning letter this morning. There is a very 
important matter on foot here, Mr. Harrison, a matter so 
important that to bring it to a successful conclusion I fancy 
those who are engaged in it would not hesitate to face 
any risk. I have wired to England for help. If anything 
happens that it comes too late, I want you, when you find 
that I have disappeared, even if my disappearance is only 
a temporary matter, to let them know in London--you 
know how— at once.” 

The manager nodded. 

“IT will doso,” he promised. “I trust, however,”’ he went 
on, “that you are overestimating the danger. Mr. Billson 
lived here for many years without any trouble.” 

Hunterleys smiled slightly. 

“T am not a secret-service man,” he explained. “Bill- 
son’s successor lives here now, of course, and is working 
with me under the usual guise of newspaper correspondent. 
I don’t think that he will come to any harm. But I am 
here in a somewhat different position, and my negotiations 
in the East, during the last few weeks, have made me 
exceedingly unpopular with some very powerful people. 
However, it is only an outside chance, of course, that I wish 
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to guard against. I rely upon you, if 
I should fail to come to the bank 
any one morning without giving you 
notice, to do as I have asked.” 

Hunterleys left the bank and 
walked out once more into the sun- 
light. He first of all made his way 
down to the post office, where he 
rapidly dispatched several cablegrams 

which he had 
coded and writ- 
ten in Mr. Harri- 
son’s private 
office. Afterward 
he went out on to 
the terrace, and 
finding a retired 
seat at the farther 
end sat down. 
Then he drew the forged order once 
more from his pocket. Word by word, 
line by line, he studied it, and the 
more he studied it the mure hopeless 
the whole thing seemed. The hand- 
writing, with the exception of the 
signature, which was a wonderful 
imitation of his own, was the hand- 
writing of his wife. She had done this 
thing at Draconmeyer’s instigation, 
done this thing against her husband, 
taken sides absolutely with the man 
Ww hom he had come to look upon as 
hisenemy! What inference was he to 
draw? 

He sat there, looking out over the 
Mediterranean, soft and blue, glitter- 
ing with sunlight, breaking upon the 
yellow stretch of sand in little foam-flecked waves no 
higher than his hand. He watched the sunlight glitter on 
the white houses that fringed the bay. He looked idly up 
at the trim little vineyards on the brown hillside. It was 
the beauty spot of the world. There was no object upon 
which his eyes could rest that was not beautiful. .The 
whole place was like a feast of color and form and sunshine. 
Yet for him the light seemed suddenly to have faded from 
life. Danger had only stimulated him, had helped him to 
cope with the dull pain he had carried about with him 
during the last few months. He was face to face now with 
something else. It was worse, this, than anything he had 
dreamed. Somehow or other, notwithstanding the growing 
estrangement with his wife which had ended in their virtual 
separation, he had still believed in her, still had faith in 
her, still had hope of an ultimate reconciliation. And 
behind it all he had loved her. 

It seemed at that moment that a nightmare was being 
formed round him. A new horror was creeping into his 
thoughts. He had felt from the first a bitter dislike for 
Draconmeyer. Now, however, he realized that this feel 
ing had developed into an actual and harrowing jealousy. 
He realized that the man was no passive agent. It was 
Draconmeyer who, with subtle purpose, was drawing his 
wife away! Hunterleys sprang to his feet and walked 
angrily backward and forward along the few yards of ter- 
race which happened at that moment to be almost deserted 
Vague plans of instant revenge upon Draconmeyer 
floated into his mind. It was simple enough to take the 
law into his own hands, to thrash him publicly, to make 
Monte Carlo impossible for him. And then suddenly he 
remembered his duty. They were trusting him in Downing 
Street. Chance had put into his hands so many threads of 
this diabolical plot. It was for him to checkmate it. He 
was the only person who could checkmate it. This was no 
time for him to think of personal vengeance, no time for 
him to brood over his own broken life. 
still to be done—his country’s work. 

He felt the need of a change of scene. The sight of the 
place, with its placid, enervating beauty, its constant 
appeal to the senses, was beginning to have a curious effect 
upon his nerves. He turned his back upon the terrace, and 
by means of the least frequented streets he passed through 
the town and up toward the hills. He walked steadily, 
reckless of time or direction. He had lunch at a small inn, 
high above the road from Cannes, and it was past three 
o'clock when he turned homeward. He had found his way 
into the main road now, and he trudged along heedless of 
the dust with which the constant procession of automobiles 
covered him all the while. The exercise had done him good. 
He was able to keep his thoughts focused upon his mission 
So far, at any rate, he had held his own. His dispatches 
to London had been clear and vivid. He had told them 
exactly what he had feared, he had shown them the inside 
of this scheme as instinct had revealed it to him, and he 
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had begged for aid. One man alone, surrounded by enemies 
and in a country where all things were possible, was in a 
parlous position if once the extent of his knowledge were 
surmised. So far the plot had not matured. So far, though 
the clouds had gathered and the thunder was muttering, the 
storm had not broken. The reason for that he knew—the 
one person needed, the one person for whose coming all 
these plans had been made, had not yet arrived: There 
was no telling, however, how long the respite might last 
At any moment might commence this conference, the 
avowed purpose of which was to break at a single blow, a 
single treacherous but deadly blow, the empire whose 
downfall Selingman had once publicly declared was the one 
great necessity involved in his country’s expansion. 

Hunterleys quenched his thirst at a roadside café; then 
he bought a packet of black cigarettes and continued his 
journey. He was within sight of Monte Carlo when for 
the twentieth time he had to step to the far side of the 
pathway to avoid being smothered in dust by a passing 
automobile. This time by some chance he glanced round, 
attracted by the piercing character of its long-distance 
whistle. A high-powered gray touring car came by, travel- 
ing at agreat pace. Hunterleys stood perfectly rigid, one 
hand grasping the wall by the side of which he stood. 
Notwithstanding his spectacles and the thick coating ol 
dust upon his clothes, the solitary passenger of the car 
was familiar enough to him. It was the man for whom this 
plot had been prepared. It was Paul Douaille, the great 
foreign minister, in whose hands even the most cautious 
of premiers had declared himself willing to place the 
destinies of his country! 

Hunterleys pursued the road no longer He took a 
ticket at the next station and hurried back to Monte Carlo. 
He went to his room, bathed and changed, and using the 
private passage made his way into the Sporting Club. The 
first person he saw, seated in her accustomed place at her 
favorite table, was his wife. She beckoned him to come 
over to her. There was a vacant chair by her side to which 

he pointed 

“Thank you,” he said, “I won't sit down. I don’t think 
that I care to play just now. You are fortunate this after 
noon, I trust?” 

Something in his face and tone checked that rush of 
altered feeling of which she had been more than once 
conscious since the night before. 

‘I am hideously out of luck,” she confessed slowly. “I 
have been losing all day. I think that I shall give it up 
for a while 

She rose wearily to her feet, and he felt a sudden com- 
passion for her. She was certainly looking tired. Her eyes 
were weary; she had the air of an unhappy woman. After 
all perhaps she, too, sometimes knew what loneliness was 

‘I should like some tea so much,” she added a little 
piteously. 

He opened his lips to invite her to pass through into the 
restaurant with him. Then there flashed into his mind the 
memory of that forged order still in his pocket. He hesi- 
tated. A cold, familiar voice at his elbow interposed: 

“Are you quite ready for tea, Lady Hunterleys? I have 
taken a table near the window.” 

Hunterleys moved 
bowed pleasantly. 

“Cheerful time we had last night, hadn't we?” he 
remarked. ‘Glad to see your knock didn’t lay you up.” 
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Hunterleys disregarded his wife's glance 
He was suddenly furious 

‘“*All Monte Carlo seems to be gossiping 
about that little contretemps,” Dracor 
meyer continued. “It was a crude sort of 
holdup for a neighborhood of criminals, 
but it very nearly came off. Will you have 
some tea with us?” 

“Do, Henry,” his wife begged 

Once again he hesitated. Somehow or 
other he felt that the moment was criticui 
Then a hand was laid quietly upon his 
arm, a man’s voice whispered in his ear 

““Monsieur will be so kind as to step 
this way for a moment—a little matter of 
business.” 
“Who are you?”’ Hunterleys demanded 
“The commissioner of police, at mon 


sieur’s service.” 


xI 
UNTERLEYS, in accordance with the 


commissioner's request, followed him 

downstairs into one of the small private 
rooms on the ground floor. The commis 
sioner was very polite, but very official 

“Now, what is it that you want? 
Hunterleys asked a little brusquely as soon 
as they were alone 

The representative of the law was dis 
tinctly mysterious. He had areddy-brown 
mustache which he continually twirled, 
and he was all the time dropping his voice t 


a whisper 
* My first introduction to you should explain my missio1 
Sir Henry,” he said. “I hold a high position in the police 
here My business with you, however, is on behalf of a 
person whom I| will not name, but at whose iden*ity you 

will doubtless guess.” 

‘Very well,” Hunterleys replied. “Now, what is the 
nature of this mission, please? In plain words, what do 
you want with me? 

‘I am here with reference to the affair of last night,”’ the 
other declared. 

“The affair of last night?” Hunterleys repeated, frow: 
ing. “‘ Well, we all have to appear or be represented before 
the magistrates to-morrow morning. I shallsendalawyer.” 

“Quite so! Quite so! But in the meantime something 
has occurred. You and the young American, Mr. Richard 
Lane, were the only two who offered any resistance. It 
was Owing to you two, in fact, that the plot was frustrated 
I am quite sure, Sir Henry, that every one agrees with me 
in appreciating your courage and presence of mind.” 

“Thank you,” Hunterleys replied. “Is that what you 


came UO say: 
The other shook his head 
“Unfortunately no, monsieur! I am here to bring you 
certain information. The chief of the gang, Armand 
Martin, the man whom you attacked, became suddenly 
worse a few hours ago The doctors suspect internal 
injuries—injuries inflicted during his struggle with you.” 
“TI am very sorry to hear it,”’ Hunterleys said coolly 
“On the other hand, he asked for anything he got.” 
“Unfortunately,”” the commissioner continued, “the 
law of the state is curiously framed in such matters If the 
man should die, as seems more than likely, your legal 
position, Sir Henry, would be most uncomfortable. Your 
arrest would be a necessity, and there is no law granting 
erson directly or indirectly 
responsible for the death of another. I am here, therefore, 
to give you what | may term an official warning. Your 


what I believe you ¢ all bail to 


absence as a witness to-morrow morning will not be 
commented upon-—it will be 
understood that events of 
importance have called you 
back to England. You will 
thereby be saved a very large 
amount of annoyance, and 
the authorities here will be 
pared the most regre ttable 
necessity of having to deal 


vith you in a manner unbe 


- 
po hitting your rank.” 
Hunterleys became at once 
thoughtful. The whole mat 
ter was becoming clear to 
hin 
‘I see,” he said. “This 
i is a warning to me to take 


my departure. Is that so? 
The commissioner beamed 
and nodded many times 
“You have a quick under- 
standing, Sir Henry,” he 
declared. “ Your departure 
to-night or early to-morrow 
morning would save a good 
deal of unpleasantness. I 
have fulfilled my mission, 
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and | trust that you will reflect seriously upon the matter 
It is the wish of the high personage | represent that 
inconvenience whatever should befall so disti yuished a 
visitor to the principality. Good day, monsieur! 

The official took his leave with a sweep of the hat and 
Hunterleys, after a brief hesitation, walked 
out into the sun-dappled street lt was the most fashion 


many bows 


able hour of the afternoon. Up in the square a band wa 
playing. Outside, two or three smart automobiles wer: 
discharging their freight of wonderfully dressed 





and debonair men from the villas near by. Suddenly a hand 
fell upon his arm. It was Richard Lane who greeted him 

“Say, where are you off to, Sir Henry? 

Hunterleys laughed a little shortly 

‘Really, I searcely know,” he replied Back to London 
if l am wise, | suppose.’ 

‘Come into the club,”” Richard begged 

I have just left,’ Hunterleys told him Besict | 
hate the place.” 

Did you happen to notice whether Mr. Grex wa 
there?”’ Richard inquired 

‘I didn’t see him,”” Hunterleys answered Neither 
he added significantly, “did 1 see Miss Grex.” 

“Well, 1 am going in to have a look round anywa 
Richard decided. “ You might come along There's noth 
ing else to do in this place until dinner time 

Hunterleys suffered himself to be persuaded and re- 
mounted the steps 

rell me, Lane,” he asked curiously, “have you heard 
anything about any of the victims of our little struggle last 
night —1 mean the two men we tackled?’ 

Richard shook his head 

“| hear that mine has a broken wrist,"’ he said. “Can't 
Sa) lam feeling very badly about that! 

‘I've just been told that mine is going lo dit ” Hunter 
leys continued 

The young man laughed incredulous! 

“Why, I went over the prison this morning he 
declared. “I never saw such a healthy lot of ruffians in my 
life That chap whom you tackled, the one with tl 
revolver, was smoking cigarettes and using 
well, 1 couldn't understand it all, but what I did under 
stand was enough to melt the | 

“That's odd,”” Hunterleys remarked dryly 


to the police commissioner, who has just left me, the » 
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rs of his prison.’ 





is on his deathbed, and my only chance of escaping ser 
trouble is to get out of Monte Carlo to-night 


“Are you going 
Hunterlevs shook his head 





It would take a great deal more than that to 
just now.” he iid ‘even if I had not ispected [ron 
first that the n was lying.” 
Richard glanced at his companion a little cu y 
| shouldn't have said that you were having suc! x 
time, Sir Henry.”” he observed: “in fact I sl 
thought you would have been rather glad to p awa 
Hunterleys looked round them. The had reached 
top of the staircase and were in sight of the dense 


in the rooms 
“Come and have a drink,” he suggested A great ma 

of these people will have cleared off present , 
“With pleasure,” Richard answered; 


see why you're stuck on this place.” 





y strolled into the bar and found two vacant places 
“My dear young friend,”’ Hunterleys said when he had 
given his order, “if you were an Englishman instead of an 
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American I think that I would give you a hint as to the 
reason why I do not wish to leave Monte Carlo just at 
present ° 

“Can’t see what difference that makes,” Richard de- 
clared. “You know I’m all for the old country.” 

“I wonder whether you are,’”’ Hunterleys remarked 
thoughtfully. “I tell you frankly that if I thought you 
meant it, I should probably come to you before long for a 
little help.” 

“Tf ever you do, I’m your man,” Richard assured him 
heartily. ‘“‘Any more scraps going?” 

Hunterleys jooked at him scrutinizingly. There had been 
an exodus from the room to watch some heavy gambling 
at trente et quarante, and for a moment they were almost 
alone 

Lane,” he said, “I am going to take you a little into 
my confidence. In a way I suppose it is foolish, but to tell 
you the truth I am almost driven to it. You know that I 
am a member of Parliament, and you may have heard that 
if our party hadn't gone out a few years ago I was to have 
been foreign minister.” 

“T’ve heard that often enough,” Lane assented. “I've 
heard you quoted, too, as an example of the curse of party 
politics. Just because you are forced to call yourself a 
member of one patty, you are debarred fram serving your 
country in any capacity until that party is in power.” 

“That's quite true,”” Hunterleys admitted, “and to tell 
you the truth, ridiculous though it seems, I don’t see how 
one is to get away from it in a practical manner. Anyhow, 
when my people came out I made up my mind that I wasn’t 
going just to sit still in opposition and find fault all the 
time, especially as we’ve a real good man at the foreign 
office. I was quite content to leave things in his hands, 
but then, you see, politically that meant that there was 
nothing for me to do. I thought matters over and even- 
tually | paired for six months, and was supposed to go off 
for the benefit of my health. As a matter of fact I have 
been in the Balkan states since Christmas,” he added, 
dropping his voice a little. 

“What the dickens have you been doing there? 

‘{ can't tell you that exactly,” Hunterleys replied. 
“Unfortunately my enemies are suspicious and they have 
taken to watching me closely. They pretty well know 
what I am going to tell you—that I have been out there at 
the urgent request of the secret-service department of the 
present government. I have been in Greece and Servia 
and Rumania, and although I don’t think there’s a soul 
in the world knows it, I have also spent some time in 
St. Petersburg.” 

“But what's it all about?” Richard persisted. ‘“ What 
have you been doing in all these places?” 
‘{ can answer you only broadly,” Hunterleys went on. 
There is a perfectly devilish scheme afloat, directed 
against the old country. I have been doing what I can to 
counteract it. At the last moment, just as I was leaving 
Sofia for London, by the merest chance I discovered that 
the scene for the culmination of this little plot was to be 
Monte Carlo, so | made my way round by Triest, stayed 
at Bordighera and San Remo for a few days to put peo- 
ple off, and finally turned up here.” 

“Well, I'm jiggered!’’ Lane mut- 
tered. ‘And I thought you were just 
hanging about for your health or be- 
cause your wifewas here, and were bored 
to death for want of something to do.” 

“On the contrary,” Hunterleys as 
sured him, “| was up ail night sending 
reports home — very interesting reports 
too. | got them away all right, but 
there’s no denying the fact that there 
are certain people in Monte Carlo at 
the present moment who suspect my 
purpose here, and who would go to any 
lengths whatever to get ridof me. It 
isn’t the actual harm I might do, but 
they have to deal with a very delicate 
problem and to make a bargain with a 
very sensitive person, and they are ter- 
ribly afraid that my presence here, and 
au meeting between me and that person, 
might render their schemes abortive. 

Richard's face was a study in aston 
ishment 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “this beats 
everything! I’ve read of such things, 
of course, but one only half believes 
them. Right under our very noses too! 
Say, what are you going to do about it, 
Sir Henry? 

“There is only one thing I can do,” 
Hunterleys replied grimly: “I am 
bound to keep my place here. They'll 
drive me out if they can. I am con- 
vinced that the polite warning I have 
received to leave Monaco this afternoon 
because of last night's affair is part of 
the conspiracy. In plain words, I’ve 
got to stick it out.” 


“I Don't Know What to Anticipate. 


“But what good are you doing here anyway?” 

Hunterleys smiled and glanced carefully round the room. 
He and his companion were still free from any risk of being 
overheard. 

“Well,” he said, “ perhaps you will understand my mean- 
ing more clearly if I tell you that I am the brains of a 
counterplot. The English secret service has a permanent 
agent here under the guise of a newspaper correspondent, 
who is in daily touch with me, and he in his turn has sev- 
eral spies at work. I am, however, the dangerous person. 
The others are only servants. They make their reports, 
but they don’t understand the true significance of what 
they discover. If the parties to the plot I am trying to 
show up could remove me before anyone else could arrive 
to take my place their chances of bringing off their coup 
here would be immensely improved.” 

“‘T suppose it’s useless for me to ask if there’s anything 
I can do to help?” Richard inquired. 

“You've helped already,” Hunterleys replied. “I have 
been nearly three months without being able to open my 
lips to a soul. People call me secretive, but I feel very 
human sometimes. I know that not a word of what I have 
said will pass your lips.” 

“Not a chance of it,”’ Richard promised earnestly. “‘ But 
look here, can’t I do something? If I am not an English- 
man, I’m all for the Anglo-Saxons. I hate these foreign- 
ers—that is to say, the men,”’ he corrected himself hastily. 

Hunterleys smiled. 

“Well, I was coming to that,” he said. “I do feel hid- 
eously alone here, and what I should like you to do is just 
this: I should like you to call at my room at the Hotel de 
Paris, number 189, every morning at a certain fixed hour 
say half past ten. Just shake hands with me, that’s all. 
Nothing shall prevent my being visible to you at that hour. 
Under no consideration whatever will I leave any message 
that I am engaged or have gone out. If I am not to be 
seen when you make your call you will know something 
has happened to me.” 

“And what am I to do then?” 

“That is the point,” Hunterleys continued. “I don’t 
want to bring you too deeply into this matter. All that 
you need do is to make your way to the English bank, see 
Mr. Harrison, the manager, and tell him of your fruitless 
visit to me. He will give you a letter to my wife and will 
know what other steps to take.” 

“Is that all?” Richard asked, a little disappointed. 
“You don’t anticipate any scrapping or anything of that 
sort?” 

“IT don’t know what to anticipate,”” Hunterleys con- 
fessed a little wearily. “‘Things are moving fast now 
toward the climax. I promise I'll come to you for help if 
I need it. You can but refuse.” 

“No fear of my refusing,”” Richard declared heartily. 
**Not on your life, sir!” 

Hunterleys rose to his feet with an appreciative little 
nod. It was astonishing how cordially he had come to feel 
toward this young man during the last few hours 

“T'll let you off now,” he said. “I know you want to 
look round the tables and see if any of our friends of last 
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night are to be found. I, too, have a little affair that I 
ought to have treated differently a few minutes ago. We'll 
meet later.” 

Hunterleys strolled back into the rooms. He came 
almost at once face to face with Draconmeyer, whom he 
was passing with unseeing eyes. Draconmeyer, however, 
detained him. 

“TI was looking for you, Sir Henry!” he exclaimed. 
“Can you spare me one moment?” 

They stood a little at one side, out of the way of the 
moving throng of people. Draconmeyer was fingering 
nervously his tie of somewhat vivid purple. His manner 
was important. 

“Do you happen, Sir Henry,” he asked, “to have had 
any word from the prison authorities to-day?” 

Hunterleys nodded. 

“T have just received a message,” he replied. ‘I under- 
stand that the man with whom I had a struggle last night 
has received some internal injuries and is likely to die.” 

Draconmeyer’s manner became more mysterious. He 
glanced round the room as though to be sure that they 
were not overheard. 

“T trust, Sir Henry,” he said, “that you will not think 
me in any way presumptuous if I speak to you intimately. 
I have never had the privilege of your friendship, and in 
this unfortunate disagreement between your wife and 
yourself I have been compelled to accept your wife’s point 
of view, owing to the friendship between Mrs. Draconmeyer 
and herself. I trust you will believe, however, that I have 
no feelings of hostility toward you.” 

“You are very kind,” Hunterleys murmured. 

His face seemed set in graven lines. For all the effect 
the other’s words had upon him he might have been 
wearing a mask. 

“The law here in some respects is very curious,” Dra- 
conmeyer continued. “‘Some of the statutes have been 
unaltered for a thousand years. I have been given to 
understand by a person who knows that, if this man should 
die, notwithstanding the circumstances of the case you 
might find yourself in an exceedingly awkward position. 
If I might venture, therefore, to give you a word of disin- 
terested advice, I would suggest that you return to England 
at once, if only for a week or so.” 

His eyes had narrowed. Through his spectacles he was 
watching intently for the effect of his words. Hunterleys, 
however, only nodded thoughtfully, as though to some 
extent impressed by the advice he had received. 

“Very likely you are right,” he admitted. “I will dis- 
cuss the matter with my wife.” 

“She is playing over there,”” Draconmeyer pointed out. 
““And while we are talking in a more or less friendly fash- 
ion,” he went on earnestly, “might I give you just one 
more word of counsel? For the sake of the friendship that 
exists between our wives, I feel sure you will believe that 
I am disinterested.” 

He paused. Hunterleys’ expression was now one of polite 
interest. He waited, however, for the other to continue 

“IT wish that you could persuade Lady Hunterleys to 
play for somewhat lower stakes.” 

Hunterleys was genuinely startled 
for a moment. 

“Do you mean that my wife is gam- 
bling beyond her means?” he asked 

Draconmeyershrugged his shoulders. 

“How can I tell that? I don’t know 
what her means are, or yours. I only 
know that she changes thousand-franc 
notes more often than I change louis, 
and it seems to me that her luck is in- 
variably bad. It just occurred to me 
that a word or two from you, who have 
the right to speak, might perhaps be 
of service.” 

“T am very much obliged to you for 
the hint,””’ Hunterleys said smoothly. 
“TI will certainly mention the matter 
to her.” 

“And if I don’t see you again,”’ Dra- 
conmeyer concluded, watching him 
closely, “ good-by !”’ 

Hunterleys did not appear to notice 
the tentative movement of the other’s 
hand. He was already on his way to 
the spot where his wife was sitting. 
Draconmeyer watched his progress 
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Things are Moving Fast Now Toward the Climax" 


had been sitting near, rose and joined 
him. 

“Will he go?” he whispered. “ Will 
our friend take this very reasonable 
hint and depart?” 

Draconmeyer’s eyes were still fixed 
upon Hunterleys’ slim, self-possessed 
figure. His forehead was contorted 
into a frown. Somehow or other he 
felt that during their brief interview he 
had failed to score; he had felt a subtle, 

(Continued on Page 49 
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le BUSHIER BEATS LT UENCE 


Cuicaco, ILL., Oct. 18. 
RIEND AL: I guess may be you will 
begin to think I dont never do what I 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARTIN 

am going to do and that I change my 
mind a hole lot because I wrote and told you 
that I and Florrie and little Al would be in 
Bedford today and here we are in Chi yet on 
the day when I told you we would get to Bed- 
ford and I bet Bertha and you and the rest of PEND Dass Lee Hrs 
the boys will be dissapointed but Al I dont feel prone pa a 
like as if I should ought to leave the White Sox mhane own Andreae 
in a hole and that is why I am here yet and I fen are @ Seared of 
will tell you how it come off but in the Ist place = Getting Bit by a Fish 


I want to tell you that it wont make a diffrence 
of more then 5 or 6 or may be 7 days at least 
and we will be down there and see you and 
Bertha and the rest of the boys just as soon 
as the N.Y. giants and the White Sox leaves 
here and starts a round the world. All sol re 
member I told you to fix it up so as a hack 
would be down to the deepo to meet us tonight 
and you wont get this letter in time to tell them 
not to send no hack so | supose the hack will 
be there but may be they will be some body 
else that gets off of the train that will want the 
hack and then every thing will be all O. K. but 
if they is not nobody else that wants the hack 
I will pay them '» of what they was going to 
charge me if I had of came and road in the hack 
though I dont have to pay them nothing be 
cause I am not going to ride in the hack but I 
want to do the right thing and besides I will 
want a hack at the deepo when I do come so 
they will get a peace of money out of me any 
way so I dont see where they got no kick come- 
ing even if I dont give them a nichol now. 

I will tell you why I am still here and you 
will see where I am trying to do the right thing 
You knowed of coarse that the White Sox and 
the N. Y. giants was going to make a trip a 

. Yr 

round the world and they been after me fora 7 
long time to go a long with them but I says 

No I would not leave Florrie and the kid be 

cause that would not be fare and besides | 

would be paying rent and grocerys for them 

some wheres and me not getting nothing out ; 
of it and besides I would probily be spending 

a hole lot of money on the trip because though 

the clubs pays all of our regular expences they 

would be a hole lot of times when I felt like 

blowing my self and buying some thing to send 

home to the Mrs and to good old friends of 

mine like you and Bertha so I turned them 

down and Callahan acted like he was sore at 

me but I dont care nothing for that because I 

got other people to think a bout and not 

Callahan and besides if I was to go a long the 

fans in the towns where we play at would want 

to see me work and I would have to do a hole 

lot of pitching which I would not be getting nothing for it 
and it would not count in no standing because the games is 
to be just for fun and what good would it do me and besides 
Florrie says I was not under no circumstance to go and of 
coarse 1 would go if I wanted to go no matter what ever 
she says but all and all I turned them down and says I 
would stay here all winter or rather I would not stay here 
but in Bedford. Then Callahan says All right but you know 
before we start on the trip the giants and us is going to play 
a game right here in Chi next Sunday and after what you 
done in the city serious the fans would be sore if they did 
not get no more chance to look at you so will you stay and 
pitch part of the game here and I says I would think it over 
and I come home to the hotel where we are staying at and 
asked Florrie did she care if we did not go to Bedford for 
an other week and she says No she did not care if we dont 
go for 6 years so I called Callahan up and says I would stay 
and he says Thats the boy and now the fans will have an 
other treat so you see Al he appresiates what I done and 
wants to give the fans fare treatment because this town is 
nuts over me after what I done to them Cubs but I could 
do it just the same to the Athaletics or any body else if it 
would of been them in stead of the Cubs. May be we will 
leave here the A. M. after the game that is Monday and 
I will let you know so as you can order an other hack and 
tell Bertha I hope she did not go to no extra trouble a bout 
getting ready for us and did not order no spair ribs and 
crout but you can eat them up if she all ready got them and 
may be she can order some more for us when we come but 
tell her it dont make no diffrence and not to go to no trouble 
because most anything she has is O.K. for I and Florrie 
accept of coarse we would not want to make no meal off of 
sardeens or something. 











Well Al I bet them N.Y. giants will wish I would of 
went home before they come for this here exibishun game 
because my arm feels grate and I will show them where 
they would be at if they had to play ball in our league all 
the time though I supose they is some pitchers in our 
league that they would hit good against them if they can 
hit at all but not me. You will see in the papers how I come 
out and I will write and tell you a bout it. 

Your pal, JACK. 


CuHIcAGO, ILL., Oct. 25. 

LD PAL: I have not only got a little time but I have 

got some news for you and I knowed you would want 
to hear all a bout it so I am writeing this letter and then 
I am going to catch the train. I would be saying good by 
to little Al instead of writeing this letter only Florrie wont 
let me wake him up and he is a sleep but may be by the 
time I get this letter wrote he will be a wake again and 
I can say good by to him. I am going with the White Sox 
and giants as far as San Francisco or may be Van Coover 
where they take the boat at but I am not going a round the 
world with them but only just out to the coast to help 
them out because they is a couple of men going to join them 
out there and untill them men join them they will be short 
of men and they got a hole lot of exibishun games to 
play before they get out there so I am going to help them 
out. It all come off in the club house after the game today 
and I will tell you how it come off but 1st I want to tell you 
a bout the game and honest Al them giants is the luckyest 
team in the world and it is not no wonder they keep wining 
the penant in that league because a club that has got there 
luck could win ball games with out sending no team on the 
field at all but staying down to the hotel. 





JUSTICE 


By RING W. LARDNER _ 2202: ¥ org, me 


Callahan says to me I did not know if I was 
going to pitch you or not but the crowd is out 
here to see you so I will have to let you work 
so 1 warmed up but I knowed the minute I 
throwed the Ist ball war 
not right and I says to Ca 


iw up that 1 was 
lahan I did not feel 






good but he says You wont need to feel good 
to beat this bunch because tl ey heard a hok 
lot a bout you and you would have them beat 
if you just throwed your glove out there in the 
box. So | went in and tried to pitch but my 
arm was so lame it pretty near killed me every 
ball I throwed and I bet if I was some other 
pitchers they would not never of tried to work 
with my arm so sore but I am not like some of 
them yellow dogs and quit because I would not 
dissapoint the crowd or throw Callahan down 
when he wanted me to pit h and was de pena 
ing on me. You know me Al. So I went in 
there but I did not have nothing and if them 
giants could of hit at all in stead of like a lot 
of girls they would of knock down the fence 
At that they should 
not ought to of had only the 1 run off of me if 
Weaver and them had not of begin kick ing the 
ball a round like it was a foot ball or something 
Well Al what with dropping fly balls and boot 


ing them a round and this in that the giants 


because I was not my self 


was gave 5 runs in the Ist 3 innings and they 
should ought to of had just the 1 run or may 
be not that and that ball Merkle hit in to the 
eats | was trying to waist it and a man that 
is a good hitter would not never of hit at it and 
if | was right this here Merkle could not foul 
me in 9 years. When I was comeing into the 
bench after the 3th inning this here smart alex 
Megraw come passed me from the 3. bass 
coaching line and he says Are you going on the 
trip and I says No | am not going on no trip 
and he says That is to bad because if you was 
going we would win a hole lot of games and | 
give him a hot come back and he did not say 
othing so | went in to the bench and Callahan 
ays Them giants is not such rotten hitters 
they and I says No they hit pretty good when 





a man has got a sore arm against them and he 
ays Why did not you tell me your arm was 
sore and I says I did not want to dissapoint no 
erowd that come out here to see me and hesavs 
Well | guess 


cause if I left you in there the crowd might 


you need not pitch no more be 


begin to get tired of watching you a bout 10 
oclock tonight and | says What do you mean 
and he did not say nothing more so I set there 
a while and then went to the club house Well 
Al after the game Callahan come in to the club 
house and I was still in there yet talking to the 
trainer and getting my arm rubbed and Callahan 
says Are you getting your arm in shape for next year and 
I says No but it give me so much pane 1 could not stand 
it and he says | bet if you was feeling good you could make 
them giants look like asucker and I says You know I could 
make them look like a sucker and he says Well why don 


you come a long with us and you will get an other chance 
at them when you feel good and I says I would like to get 
an other crack at them but I could not go a way on no 
trip and leave the Mrs and the baby and then he says he 
would not ask me to make the hole trip a round the world 
but he wisht I would go out to the coast with them becauss 
they was hard up for pitchers and he says Mathewson of 
the giants was not only going as far as th») coast so if the 
giants had there star pitcher that far the White Sox should 
ought to hi 
coaxed me would I go so finely I says I would think it ove: 


and I went home and seer Florrie and she says How lor 4 


ve theren and then some of the other boys 





would it be for and I says a bout 3 or 4 weeks and she 
says If you dont go will we start for Bedford right a way 
and I says Yes and then she says All right go a he id and gi 
but if they was any thing should happen to the baby while 
I was gone what would they do if I was not a round to 

1at to do and I says Call a Dr. in but dont 
call no Dr. if you dont have to and besides you should 


tell them w 


ought to know by this time what to do for the baby wher 
little but not 


he got sick and she says Of coarse I know a 
as much as you do because you know it all. Then I say 
No I dont know it all but I will tell you some things before 
I go and you should not ought to have no troubl 
fixed it up and her and little Al is to stay here in the hot 
untill I come back which will be a bout the 20 of Nov. and 
then we will come down home and tell Bertha not to get 


to in patient and we will get there some time. it is going 


eso Wwe 
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to cost me $6.00 a week at the hotel for a room for she and 
the baby besides there meals but the babys meals dont 
cost nothing vet and Florrie should not ought to be very 
hungry because we been liveing good and besides she will 
get all she can eat when we come to Bedford and it wont 
cost me nothing for meals on the trip out to the coast 
because Comiskey and Mcgraw pays for that. 

I have not even had no time to look up where we play at 
but we stop off at a hole lot of places on the way and I wiil 
get a chance to make them giants look like a sucker before 
I get threw and Mcgraw wont be so sorry I am not going 
to make the hole trip. You will see by the papers what 
| done to them before we get threw and I will write as soon 
as we stops some wheres long enough so as I can write and 
now I am going to say good by to little Alif he is a wake or 
not a wake and wake him up and say good by to him 
because even if he is not only 5 months old he is old enough 
to think a hole lot of me and why not. I all so got to say 
good by to Florrie and fix it up with the hotel clerk a bout 
she and the baby staying here a while and catch the train. 
You will hear from me soon old pal. 

Your pal, JACK. 

St. Jog, Miss., Oct. 29. 
| yen po AL: Well Al we are on our way to the coast 
and they is quite a party of us though it is not no real 
White Sox and giants at all but some players from off of 
both clubs and then some others that is from other clubs 
a round the 2 leagues to fill up. We got Speaker from the 
Boston club and Crawford from the Detroit club and if we 
had them with us all the time Al I would not never loose 
a game because one or the other of them 2 is good for a 
couple runs every game and that is all I need to win my 
games is a couple of runs or only 1 run and I would win all 

my games and would not never loose a game. 

I did not pitch today and I guess the giants was glad of 
it because no matter what Mcgraw says he must of saw 
from watching me Sunday that I was a real pitcher though 
my arm was so sore I could not hardly raze it over my 
sholder so no wonder I[ did not have no stuff but at that 
i could of beat his gang with out no stuff if I had of had 
some kind of decent suport. I will pitch against them may 
he tomorrow or may be some day soon and my arm is all 
O. K. again now so I will show them up and make them 
wish Callahan had of left me to home. Some of the men 
has brung there wife a long and besides that there is some 
other men and there wife that is not no ball players but are 
going a long for the trip and some more will join the party 
out the coast before they get a bord the boat but of coarse 
f and Mathewson will drop out of the party then because 
why should I or him go a round the world and throw our 
arms out pitching games that dont count in no standing 
ind that we dont get no money for pitching them out side 


of just our bare expences. The people in the towns we 


if a Pitcher Like He Can Get By in the National League They is Not Nothing 
i Weuld Like Better Than to Pitch in the National League 


played at so far has all wanted to shake hands 
with Mathewson and I so I guess they know who 

is the real pitchers on these here 2 clubs no matter 
what them reporters says and the stars is all ways 

the men that the people wants to shake there hands 
with and make friends with them but Al this here 
Mathewson pitched today and honest Al I dont 

see how he gets by and either the batters in the 
National league dont know nothing a bout hitting 

or else he is such a old man that they feel sorry 

for him and may be when he was a bout 10 years 
younger then he is may be then he had some thing 
and was a pretty fare pitcher but all as he does now 

is stick the Ist ball right over with 0 on it and pray 
that they dont hit it out of the park. If a pitcher 
like he can get by in the National league and fool 
them batters they is not nothing I would like better 
then to pitch in the National league and I bet I 
would not get scored on in 2 to 3 years. I heard a 
hole lot a bout this here fade a way that he is 
suposed to pitch and it is a ball that is throwed 

out between 2 fingers and falls in at a right hand 
batter and they is not no body cant hit it but if 

he throwed 1 of them things today he done it while 

I was a sleep and they was not no time when I was 

not wide a wake and looking right at him and after 

the game was over I says to him Where is that 
there fade a way I heard so much a bout and he 
says OI did not have to use none of my regular 
stuff against your club and I says Well you would 
have to use all you got if I was working against you 
and he says Yes if you worked like you done Sunday 

I would have to do some pitching or they would 

not never finish the game. Then I says a bout me 
haveing a sore arm Sunday and he says I wisht I 
had a sore arm like yourn and a little sence with 

it and was your age and I would not never loose a 
game so you see Al he has heard a bout me and is 
jellus because he has not got my stuff but they cant 
every body expect to have the stuff that I got or | 
much stuff. This smart alex Mcgraw was trying to kid me 
today and says Why did not I make friends with Mathew- 
son and let him learn me some thing a bout pitching and 
I says Mathewson could not learn me nothing and he says 
I guess thats right and I guess they is not nobody could 
learn you nothing a bout nothing and if you was to stay in 
the league 20 years probily you would not be no better 
then you are now so you see he had to add mit that J am 
good Al even if he has not saw me work when my arm 
was O.K, 

Mcgraw says to me tonight he says I wisht you was 
going all the way and I says Yes you do. I says Your club 
would look like a sucker after I had worked against them 
a few times and he says May be thats right to because 
they would not know how to hit 
against a regular pitcher after that. 
Then he says But I dont care noth- 
ing a bout that but I wisht you was 
going to make the hole trip so as 
we could have a good time. He 
says We got Steve Evans and 
Dutch Schaefer going a long and 
they is both of them funny but I 
like to be a round with boys that 
is funny and dont know nothing a 
bout it. Isays Well I would go a 
long only for my wife and baby end 
he says Yes it would be pretty 
tough on your wife to have you a 
way that long but still and all think 
how glad she would be to see you 
when you come back again and 
besides them dolls acrost the ocean 
will be pretty sore at I and Cal- 
lahan if we tell them we left you 
to home. I says Do you supose 
the people over there has heard a 
bout me and he says Sure because 
they have wrote a lot of letters 
asking me to be sure and bring you 
and Mathewson a long. Then he 
says I guess Mathewson is not 
going so if you was to go and him 
left here to home they would not 
be nothing to it. You could have 
things all your own way and prob- 
ily could marry the Queen of europe 
if you was not all ready married. 
He was giveing me the strate dope 
this time Al because he did not 
crack asmile and I wisht I could go 
a long but it would not be fare to 
Florrie but still and all did not she 
leave me and beat it for Texas last 
winter and why should not I do the 
same thing to her only I am not 
that kind of a man. You know 
me Al. 


as 


November 7, 19/4 


Says Of Coarse I Know a Littie But Not as Much as You Do 
Because You Know it Alt 


We play in Kansas city tomorrow and may be I will 
work there because it is a big town and I have got to close 
now and write to Florrie, 

Your old pal, JACK. 

ABILENE, TEXAS, Nov. 4. 
-_ Well Al I guess you know by this time that I have 
worked against them 2 times since I wrote to you last 
time and I beat them both times and Mcgraw knows now 
what kind of a pitcher I am and I will tell you how I know 
because after the game yesterday he road down to the 
place we dressed at a long with me and all the way in the 
automobile he was after me to say I would go all the way 
a round the world and finely it come out that he wants 
I should go a long and pitch for his club and not pitch for 
the WhiteSox. He says his club is up against it for pitchers 

because Mathewson is not going and all they got left is 
man named Hern that is a young man and not got no 
experiense and Wiltse that is a left hander. So he says 
I have talked it over with Callahan and he says if I could 
get you to go a long it was all O.K. with him and you 
could pitch for us only I must not work you to hard because 
he is depending on you to win the penant for him next 
year. I says Did not none of the other White Sox make no 
holler because may be they might have to bat against me 
and he says Yes Crawford and Speaker says they would 
not make the trip if you was a long and pitching against 
them but Callahan showed them where it would be good 
for them next year because if they hit against you all 
winter the pitchers they hit against next year will look 
easy to them. He was crazy to have me go a long on the 
hole trip but of coarse Al they is not no chance of me going 
on acct. of Florrie and little Al but you see Mcgraw has 
cut out his trying to kid me and is treating me now like a 
man should ought to be treated that has did what I done. 

They was not no game here today on acct. of it raining 
and the people here was sore because they did not see no 
game but they all come a round to look at us and says 
they must have some speechs from the most prommerent 
men in the party so I and Comiskey and Mcgraw and 
Callahan and Mathewson and Ted Sullivan that I guess is 
puting up the money for the trip made speechs and they 
clapped there hands harder when I was makeing my speech 
then when any 1 of the others was makeing there speech. 
You did not know I was a speech maker did you Al and I 
did not know it neither untill today but I guess they is not 
nothing I cant do if I make up my mind and 1 of the boys 
says that I done just as well as Dummy Taylor could of 

I have not heard nothing from Florrie but I guess may 
be she is to busy takeing care of little Al to write no letters 
and I am not worring noe because she give me her word 
she would let me know was they some thing the matter. 

Yours truly, JACK. 


San Daao, CAL., Nov. 9. 
RIEND AL: Al some times I wisht I was not married 
at all and if it was not for Florrie and little Al I would 
go a round the world on this here trip and I guess the boys 
in Bedford would not be jellus if I was to go a round the 




















world and see every thing they is to be saw and some of 
the boys down home has not never been no futher a way 
then Terre Haute and I dont mean you A! but sume of the 
other boys. But of coarse Al when a man has got a wife 
and a baby they is not no chance for him to go a way on 
1 of these here trips and leave them a lone so they is not 
no use I should even think a bout it but I cant help think- 
ing a bout it because the boys keeps after me all the time 
to go. Callahan was talking a bout it to me today and he 
says he knowed that if I was to pitch for the giants on the 
trip his club would not have no chance of wining the most 
of the games on the trip but still and all he wisht I would 
go a long because he was a scared the people over in Rome 
and Paris and Africa and them other countrys would be 
awful sore if the 2 clubs come over there with out bringing 
none of there star pitchers along. He says We got Speaker 
and Crawford and Doyle and Thorp and some of them 
other real stars in all the positions accept pitcher and it 
will make us look bad if you and Mathewson dont neither 
1 of you come a long. I says What is the matter with 
Scott and Benz and this here left hander Wiltse and he 
says They is not nothing the matter with none of them 
accept they is not no real stars like you and Mathewson 
and if we cant show them forreners 1 of you 2 we will feel 
like as if we was cheating them. I says You would not want 
me to pitch my best against 
your club would you and he 
says O noI would not want you 
to pitch your best or get your 
self all wore out for next year 
but I would want you to let up 
enough so as we could make a 
run oncet ina whileso the games 
would not be to 1 sided. | says 
Well they is not no use talking 
a bout it because I could not 
leave my wife and baby and 
he says Why dont you write 
and ask your wife and tell her 
how it is and can you go. I 
says No because she would 
make a big holler and besides of 
coarse I would go any way if I 
wanted to go with out nol yes 
or no from her only I am not 
the kind of a man that runs off 
and leaves his famly and be- 
sides they is not no body to 
leave her with because her and 
her sister Allens wife has had a 
quarrle. Then Callahan says 
Where is Allen at now is he 
still in Chi. Isays I dont know 
where is he at and I dont care 
where he is at because I am 
threw withhim. Then Callahan 
says I asked him would he go 
on the trip before the season 
was over but he says he could 
not and if I knowed where was 
he I would wire a telegram to 
him and ask him again. I says 
What would you want him a 
long for and he says Because 
Mcgraw is shy of pitchers and 
I says I would try and help 
him find 1. I says Well you 
should ought not to have no 
trouble finding a man like Allen 
to go along because his wife 
probily would be glad to get rid 
of him. Then Callahan says 
Well I wisht you would get a 
hold of where Allen is at and let 
me know so as I can wire him a 
telegram. Well Al I know where 
Allen is at all O. K. but I am not 
going to give his adress to Cal- 
lahan because Mcgraw has 
treated me all O. K. and why 
should I wish a man like Allen 
on to him and besides I am not going to give Allen no 
chancet to go a round the world or no wheres else after the 
way he acted a bout I and Florrie haveing a room in his 
flat and asking me to pay for it when he give me a invata- 
tion to come there and stay. Well Al it is to late now 
to cry in the sour milk but I wisht I had not never saw 
Florrie untill next year and then I and her could get mar- 
ried just like we done last year only I dont know would I 
do it again or not but I guess I would on acct. of little Al. 
Your pal, JACK. 


Pacific Ocean if You 
Move Your Feet the 


Bites at Them 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Nov. 14. 
D PAL: Well old pal what do you know a bout me 
being back here in San Francisco where I give the fans 
such a treat 2 years ago and then I was not nothing but a 
busher and now I am with a team that is going a round the 
world and are crazy to have me go a long only I cant 





When You Swim in the 


Sharks Comes Up and 
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because of my wife and baby. Callahan wired a telegram 
to the reporters here from Los Angeles telling them I would 
pitch here and I guess they is going to be 20 or 25000 out to 
the park and I will give them the best I got. 

But what do you think Florrie has did Al. Her and the 
Allens has made it up there quarrle and is friends again 
and Marie told Florrie to write and tell me she was sorry 
we had that there argument and let by gones be by gones 
Well Al it is all O. K. with me because I cant help not feel- 
ing sorry for Allen because I dont beleive he will be in the 
league next year and I feel sorry for Marie to because it 
must be pretty tough on her to see how well her sister done 
and what a misstake she made when she went and fell 
for a left hander that could not fool a blind man with his 
curve ball and if he was to hit a man in the head wit! 
his fast ball they would think there nose iched. In Florries 
letter she says she thinks ys and the Allens could find 
an other flat like the 1 we haa last winter and all live in it to 
gether in stead of going to Bedford but I have wrote to her 
before I started writeing this letter all ready and told her 
that her and I is going to Bedford and the Allens can go 
where they feel like and they can go and stay on a boat or 
Michigan lake all winter if they want to but I and Florrie 
is comeing to Bedford. Down to the bottom of her letter 
she says Allen wants to know if Callahan or Megraw is shy 





of pitchers and may be he would change his mind and go 
a long on the trip. Well Al I did not ask either Callahan 
nor Mcgraw nothing a bout it because I knowed they was 
looking for a star and not for no left hander that could not 
brake a pane of glass with his fast 1 so I wrote and told 
Florrie to tell Allen they was all filled up and would not 
have no room for no more men. 

It is pretty near time to go out to the ball park and I 
wisht you could be here Al and hear them San Francisco 
fans go crazy when they hear my name anounced to pitc! 
I bet they wish they had of had me here this last year 

Yours truly, JACK 


MEDFORD, ORGAN, Nov. 16 
RIEND AL: Well Al you know by this time that I did 
not pitch the hole game in San Francisco but I was not 
tooken out because they was hitting me Al but because my 






arm went back on me all of a sudden and it was ti 


— 


in the clime it that done it to me and they could not hire 
me to try and pitch an other game in San Francisco. TI 
was the biggest crowd there that I ever seen in San Fr 
cisco and I guess they must of been 40000 people there 

~ aft 


I wisht you could of heard them yell wh« 


anounced to pitch. But Al I would not 
there but for the crowd My arm felt like a wet r x 
some thing and I knowed I would not have nothing 


never ol went 


besides the people was packed in a round the field and the 


had to have ground rules so when a man hit a pop fly it 


went in to the crowd some wheres and was a 2 bagger and 
all them giants could do against me was pop my fast ball 
up in the air and then the wind took a hold of it and 


dropped it in to the crowd the lucky stiffs. Dovk 


them pop ups in to the crowd so when you see them 


base hits oposit his name in the score you will know they 
was not no real 2 base hits and the infielders would of 
catched them had it not of been for the wind 
Doyle takes a awful wallop at a ball but if I was right and 
he swang at a ball the way he done in San Francisco the 
catcher would all ready be throwing me back the ball a 
bout the time this here Doyle was swinging at it. I car 
make him look like a sucker and I done it both in Kansas 
city and Bonham and if he will get up there and bat against 
me when I feel good and when they 
is not no wind blowing I will bet him 
u $25,00 suit of cloths that he cant 
foul 1 off of me. Well when Callaha: 
seen how bad my arm was he says | 


rhis here 


guess I should ought to take you out 
and not run no chance of you getting 
killed in there and so I quitand Faber 
went in to finnish it up because 
dont make no diffrence if he hurts 
hisarmordont. ButI guess Mcgraw 
knowed my arm was sore to because 
he did not try and kid me like he 
done that day in Chi because he has 
saw enough of me since then to know 
I can make his club look rotten when 
I am O. K. and my arm is good. On 
the train that night he come up and 
says to me Well Jack we catched you 
off of your strid today or you would 
of gave us a beating and then he 
says What your arm needs is 
more work and you should 
ought to make the hole trip 
with us and then you would ix 
in tine shape for next year but 
I says You cant get me to mak« 
no trip so you might is well not 
do no more talking a bout it 
and then he says Well I am 
sorry and the girls over to Pari 
will be sorry to but I guess he 
was just jokeing a bout the last 
> pari of it. 

Well Al we go to 1 more town 
in Organ and then to Washing 
ton but of coarse it is not the 
same Washington we play at in 
the summer but this is the state 
Washington and have not got 
no big league club and the boys 
gets there boat in 4 more days 
and I will quit them and then 
I will come strate back to Chi 
and from there to Bedford 

Your pal, JACK 


PORTLAND, ORGAN, Nov. 17 
poe AL I have just 
wrote a long letter to Florrie 

but I feel like as if I should 
ought to write to you to because 
I wont have no more chance 
fora long while that is 1 wont 
have no more chance to male a 
letter because I will be on the 
pacific Ocean and un less we should run passed a boat that 
was comeing the other way they would not be no chance 
of getting no letter maled. Old pal I am going to make the 
hole trip clear a round the world and back and so I wont 
see you this winter after all but when I do see you Al | will 
have a lot to tell you a bout my trip and besides | will 
write you a letter a bout it from every place we head in at 
I guess you will be supprised a bout me changeing my 
mind and makeing the hole trip but they was not no way 
for me to get out of it and I will tell you how it all « 
While we was still in that there Medford yesterday Mcgraw 


and Callahan come up to me and says was they not no 


yme off 


chance of me changeing my mind a bout makeing the hole 

trip. I says No they was not Then Callahan says Well 

I dont know what are we going to do then and I says Wi 

and he says Comiskey just got a letter from president 
Continued on Page 38 
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Meeting the War 


i pe most obvious duty devolving on the United States 
this fall is to economize. We need from three to five 
hundred million doliars a year to pay our debt to Europe 
for interest, ocean freights, insurance and tourists’ expenses. 
For forty years We have paid it with cotton. There have 
it most, only two or three years in the forty when, if 
exports of raw cotton were stricken out, we should not 
have owed Europe a considerable balance, to be liquidated 
lhis year we cannot foot the bill with cotton; but 
we can offset it by importing fewer luxuries. 

Much is said of the opportunities this war gives us to 
expand our foreign commerce, take the lead in interna- 
tional finance and build up home industries to supply 
goods for which we have depended on Europe. All those 
things require capital. We cannot borrow capital from 
Whatever additions there are to our stock 
must come from our own earnings and savings. 
be said that whether we derive any 
advantages from the war will depend on 
personal, individual economy, as well as public 


been 


in gold 


Europe now 

It might almost 
compensatory 
economy 


economy 


Queer Figures 


( FFICIAL record is made of the quantity, value and 
destination or origin of all goods that enter or leave a 
country, and one country’s 


try’s exports; 


imports are some other coun- 
but never do the figures of two countries 

Germany's record, for example, says she imported 
France a hundred and thirty-one million dollars’ 
worth of goods, France’s record for the same year says 
she exported a hundred and fifty-eight million dollars’ 
worth of g ods to Germany. ; 


gree 


trom 


Exports from Germany into France are stated by Ger- 
be a hundred and sixty-four million dollars; by 

indred and ninety-three millions. France says 
he exported to the United States eighty-three million 
dollars’ worth of goods in 1912; but the goods invoiced at 
American consulates in France for shipment to the United 
States during that year amounted to a hundred and thirty- 
six million dollars, and for the fiscal year of 1912 our record 
shows imports from France amounting to a hundred and 
twenty-four millions. 


any to 


The practical impossibility of getting two men to count 
the kernels in a handful of corn and arrive at the same result 
is one of the afflictions of those who try to deal candidly 
with statistics 


Why People Do Not Vote 


p”! ITICS, by and large, would seem to be of little 

importance inthe United States. There is no other way 
of accounting for the vote at many elections. Direct pri- 
maries, forexample, pretty generally result in the nomina- 
tion of the same persons who would have been nominated 
by an old-style boss-run convention; and only about half 
of the qualified electors take the trouble to vote at them. 

Multiplicity of elective offices has something to do with 
it; so has our celebrated system of checks and balances. 


With political power so dispersed, checked and balanced, 
whoever is elected, to whatever office—except the Presi- 
dency—can do little harm and little good to the funda- 
mental things for which our Government stands. 

Given a national genius for free government, the limits 
to which abuse of official power can go are quite strictly 
marked. No combination of bad men in office, for instance, 
could maintain a Russian system here. They might graft a 
little and oppress a bit; but from the sum of the public’s 
life, liberty and pursuit of happiness they could take away 
only a very little. This sense of enduring security against 
much oppression creates indifference to politics. 

But most of all this indifference can be attributed to the 
fact that there are no important issues between the parties 
to be voted on. Except for the threadbare old tariff, they 
both pretend to stand for much the same things. 


The New Commission 
HETHER the Federal Trade Commission shall be a 


help or a hindrance will depend entirely on the com- 
missioners. They can require a report in such form as 
they choose at any time from any corporation that does an 
interstate business—which means every extensive manu- 
facturing or mercantile company in the country. They 
can send examiners at any time to overhaul its books and 
papers, or they can require it to bring its books and papers 
for examination to any place they appoint. Fhey can sub- 
poena its directors, officers, employees, patrons, and require 
them to answer any pertinent question concerning the 
company’s business. 

These powers may be usefully applied. That they may 
be so applied as to make the commission an unmitigated 
nuisance and a real affliction to the country’s business is 
self-evident. The commission may collect a body of busi- 
ness data such as has never before been collected in the 
world, which will prove of much value to economic science, 
to politics and to business itself. The simple fact that such 
an agency for publicity exists will be a strong deterrent to 
practices that will not bear daylight. 

We have investigated, for example, a number of big co 
centrated businesses, and so have considerable evidence on 
one side of the trust question; but it is of little value, 
because we have nothing with which to compare it. To 
form an intelligent opinion on the subject, obviously we 
must have an equal amount of evidence concerning non 
concentrated businesses. 

Unfortunately the commission was conceived mainly as 
a trust-busting agent, and so is liable to run off on that 
tangent; but an open-minded and candid investigating 
body will prove useful. 


A Short-Lived Air Castle 


IGHT years ago the Steel Corporation leased from the 

Great Northern Railroad about forty thousand acres 
of Northern ore land, estimated to contain some hundreds 
of millions of tons of iron ore. The terms seemed extrava- 
gant, for the royalty was to begin at a dollar and sixty-five 
cents a ton and increase every year during the life of the 
lease. 

It was said, however, that this was the last big deposit of 
available iron ore of good quality in the United States 
perhaps in the world. By securing it the Steel Corporation 
would get a strangle hold on iron and steel production for 
all time to come. Of course hardly any price would be too 
great for that. 

On the first day of next January this lease will be 
dropped into the wastebasket, the Steel Corporation hav- 
ing decided to cancel it. 

As recently as eight years ago some rather well-informed 
persons thought it might be possible to erect an abso- 
lute and arbitrary monopoly in a big staple industry —the 
kind of sealy-tailed, pot-bellied, saw-toothed, brimstone- 
breathing old he-dragon monopoly that statesmen dream 
about; the kind of monopoly that can put prices at will to 
any figure it likes and gorgonize all interlopers. 

The limits to which any monopoly can go are defined 
otherwhere than in the statute books. To go beyond 
those limits it would be necessary to monopolize human 
intelligence. 


Some Overlooked Thrift 


HE amount of savings deposits and the number of sav- 

ings depositors in the United States are almost never 
correctly stated. This is mainly the fault of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. For years his reports have stated 
both items in a conspicuous table; but this table includes 
only savings deposits in savings banks. Thus the last 
report gives the number of savings depositors as eleven 
millions and the amount of savings deposits as four and 
three-quarter billion dollars. But many banks that are not 
savings banks hold savings deposits. 

Further on in the same report, for example, you find that 
savings departments in national banks have over three mil- 
lion savings accounts, which are not included in the table 
mentioned above. A great part of all the savings deposits 
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in Chicago is held by institutions classed as loan and 
trust companies, and such companies are not included in 
the table. 

Examination of the report shows, in fact, that the 
amount of savings deposits in the country is seven billion 
dollars, while the number of savings depositors, or savings 
accounts, must reach seventeen millions. This isa much 
greater amount of savings deposits than any other country 
shows, while only Germany and Japan show a greater num- 
ber of savings depositors or savings accounts. 

Savings deposits are by no means a trustworthy index to 
thrift. France is probably the thriftiest country in the 
world, but its savings deposits are only a quarter of those 
in Germany. A thrifty Frenchman saves a few hundred 
francs, then invests them in a bond. It is very common in 
this country for a saver to take a certificate of deposit 
instead of a savings pass book. 

A forehanded farmer’s savings go into land and live 
stock. The amount of savings deposits in the United King- 
dom is only a little greater than in Russia; but the 
accumulation of surplus capital by persons of small means 
undoubtedly proceeds at a more rapid rate in the former 
country than in the latter. 

Nevertheless, if savings in the United States are to be 
discussed at all the amount should be stated correctly. 
We wish the Comptroller would put all savings deposit 
and all savings depositors together in a convenient com 
parative table, so that the true figures would get into 
circulation. 


Meeting Prices Halfway 


ANY cotton planters want that commodity valorized. 
So do some manufacturers of cotton goods. 
Charles Macara, president of the association that embraces 
a great part of the British cotton industry, recommends 
that the governments of this country and of England joi: 
hands to buy and store surplus cotton in years of super 
abundance like the present, putting the stored cotton o1 
the market in years of deficient production. 
In this way 


=r 


always provided average production did 
not outrun average demand—there would be a compara 
tively stable price for raw cotton year after year. One 
year’s overproduction, instead of depressing prices to a 
point ruinous to growers, would be bought up and put i 
store. The next year’s underproduction, instead of sending 
prices to a point ruinous to spinners, would be met by the 
stored surplus. 

This year’s great surplus of raw cotton in the United 
States, instead of stimulating British cotton manufactures 
was having an opposite effect, Sir Charles Macara said 
Not knowing to what point prices might fall, spinners 
were afraid to buy except from hand to mouth, For 
the same reason merchants were afraid to lay in stocks of 
cotton goods. He declared, in fact—speaking in the early 
part of October—that many British mills would 
have to close because of the utter w as to the 
future value of cotton. 

The reasonable grower and the reasonable spinner want 
the same thing—a fair and, above all, a tolerably stable 
price. Then both know what to count on, and the industry, 
from the planting of the seed to the shipping of the finished 
product, proceeds with assurance. 

We do not believe in bringing in the two governments; 
but we do believe this object will finally be attained by 
comprehensive, intelligently managed codperation. 


cotton 


certainty 


Open to the Public 


HIS country’s banking business is tompletely subject 

to public examination and control, exercised through 
the new Federal Reserve Board, the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the state banking departments. To an 
even larger degree its huge transportation business is sub- 
ject to public inspection and control, exercised through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the state railroad 
boards—a control extending even to the fixing of rates. 

The insurance business, both life and fire, is also com- 
pletely subject to examination on behalf of the public, and 
is strictly circumscribed by law. Food laws, national and 
state, subject an important part of manufacturing, whole- 
sale and retail business to public inspection and regulation. 
We now have a Federal commission empowered to require 
fullest reports from all but the smallest manufacturing, 
trading and mercantile concerns, to examine their books at 
will and to take testimony concerning them. 

Into practically every bank, insurance office, steam rail- 
road, street railroad, gas, electric-light, manufacturing, 
trading or wholesale mercantile concern a public officer can 
step at any time and examine all that is being done or has 
been done. Each concern must make regular reports o1 
its affairs. 

If that does not throw business in the United States wide 
open, what could? We are heartily glad of it; but let us 
accept the situation in good faith. Let us discourage vague, 
wholesale, unsubstantiated, demagogic attacks on busi- 
ness. If there is anything wrong with business get down 
to details, for they are now available. 
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N KANSAS no doubt they deplore the war, as all good 

people should. And, having duly deplored it, probably 

they grin a little behind their hands; for Kansas has a 
hundred and eighty million bushels of wheat this year and 
war has added about thirty cents a bushel to the price of 
that cereal. 

In the middle of July, wheat for December delivery sold 
in Chicago slightly under eighty cents a bushel. The price 
advanced somewhat on reports of extensive damage to 
Russia’s crop and indifferent yields in other wheat- 
exporting countries. The day before Austria dropped her 
war-bomb note to Servia, wheat for December delivery 
closed a fraction over eighty-three cents a bushel. That it 
would have advanced somewhat further without war and 
solely on foreign crop shortage is quite probable; but war 
came, and two months later December wheat was selling 
nearly thirty cents a bushel higher. We have the greatest 
crop of wheat ever harvested in this or any other country. 
We shall export at least a quarter of a billion bushels. An 
advance of thirty cents a bushel would figure out a round 
gain of seventy-five million dollars. 

That is not clear profit, however. A great many other 
things advanced along with wheat; September, in fact, 
saw the greatest rise in commodity prices ever recorded in 
this country in a like length of time. Bradstreet’s Index 
Number moved up twelve per cent. This Index Number is 
a compound of the prices of more than one hundred staple 
articles. The rise means, broadly speaking, that thirty 
days after war was declared it took a dollar and twelve 
cents to buy the same quantity of goods that could have 
been bought with one dollar a month before. It means, 
also, that the cost of living in September was the highest 
ever known since prices have been on a gold basis. 

Farmers with foodstuffs to sell, broadly speaking, gain 
by it, though many articles that farmers buy are higher 
too. Wage-earners, salaried and professional people, and 
those generally with fixed incomes, lose by it. So over the 
whole field, wherever one effect of the war appears, there 
is always some qualifying or neutralizing effect to confuse 
the calculation. 

For all-embracing confusion nothing like this war was 
ever known. The last big European war preceding it 
began in July, 1876. Just before the declaration of war 
American wheat was sell- 
ing in Liverpool under 
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AND Tile HOME MARKET 
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about two hundred million dollars a year in wages. In ten 
years its exports have grown from about a hundred million 
dollars to more than three hundred millions. It was imme- 
diately remarked that war gave a splendid opportunity for 
increased exports of iron and steel. Germany is a mighty 
competitor in that field. Belgium is an important steel 
making country. To say nothing of other handicaps, 
German and Belgian mills were emptied of workmen by 
the call to arms. War or not, the mechanical world must 
use great quantities of steel. 

The alloy called ferromanganese, however, is used in 
making most kinds of steel. It has about the same relative 
importance as the bit of yeast that goes into a loaf of bread 
Last year we made over thirty million tons of steel and 
used less than two hundred and fifty thousand tons of 
ferromanganese. At normal prices the value of the ferro- 
manganese in a ton of finished steel products amounts to 
about one dollar; yet, as you cannot make bread without 
the bit of yeast, so you cannot make steel of many sorts 
without ferromanganese. We have no ores suitable for 
making ferromanganese. The best ores come from India, 
Brazil and Asiatic Russia. Much of our supply comes nor- 
mally from England, where it is made from ores imported 
from the Caucasus. Turn to the nearest piece of steel. Very 
likely one of its ingredients was smelted in Birminghan 
from ores mined in Asia. 

The war threatened at first to cut off this trade. It was 
reported that England would prohibit exports. The price 
of ferromanganese jumped at once from thirty-eight dol- 
lars a ton to a hundred and twenty dollars. A little later 
one concern bid a hundred and fifty dollars a ton for two 
hundred tons, but could not get it. Panicky rumors had it 
that many steel mills would be obliged to close because 
they could not get ferromanganese. 

However, the Steel Corporation had a good stock of 
Brazilian ore on hand and made some sales at eighty-five 
dollars a ton, which ended the panic. Later the Corpora- 
tion let it be known that, though by no means seeking 
orders for ferromanganese, it would make limited sales at 
a hundred dollars a ton to mills that must have the alloy 





in order to keep running 
into sight, and it seemed that the steel industry would not 


run out of yeast 


Other sources of supply came 


rhe incident illustrates, however, the astonishing inter 
national dependence of modern trade. Having a great 
supply of iron ore and af coke we have considers d oursetve 
quite self-sufficient in steel making; yet for a littie whilk 
it was thought that this huge industry g 
alyzed because of inabilicy to get relativel) 
ties of certain ores from Brazil, India and the Caucasus 

Again, with the world's greatest supply of raw cotton, 


we have considered ourselves quite self-sufficient in cottor 





manufactures; and it was pointed out that the war, by 
crippling European rivals, would give opportunity for a 
great extension of cotton-goods exports. But the whole 
textile industry depends on dyestuffs in somewhat the 
same way that steel depends on ferromanganese; and we 
get our dyestuffs mainly from Germany. 


Getting Our Colors From Germany 


N DOLLARS and cents the trade is not important. Our 

importations of German coal-tar dyes in 1913 were a 
little under six million dollars; but it is the pinch of yeast 
that makes the bread. Germany’s position in the chemical 
field, indeed, is an interesting illustration of modern trade. 
Formerly England was preéminent in that line 

France played some considerable part in it; but for 
nearly half a century Germany has gradually built herself 
up until now she is the world’s great purveyor of a long list 
of important chemical manufactures, especially in coal-tar 
products. She has, of course, no particular advantage in 
raw materials; but she has had the scientific skill, the 
patience, the good business organization 

Many of the discoveries in this line are the work of Ger 
man chemists, covered by German patents. Germany's 
chemical industry, though under many separate ownet 
ships, works together as a sort of trust; so that processes 
are coérdinated, one concern devuting itself to a certain 
product used by many other concerns. The whole affair is 
an amazing complexity of product and by-product 

Thus a non-German chemist has had to meet competi- 
tion, not of any particular German concern but of a whole 





coérdinated, close-knit, 
skillfully managed Ger 





six shillings a bushel. 
Within a month it rose [ ee 
above seven shillings a 
bushel. Before the end 
of August it had fallen 
back to a price slightly 
under that obtaining early 
in July. That short-lived 
boom in wheat was the 
most notable effect of 
the war on this side of the 
water. There was a tem- 
porary and unimportant 
flurry in our stock mar- 
kets, reflecting the fall on 
the London Stock Ex- 
change; but in a broad 
way our security markets, 
our domestic and foreign 
exchanges, our banking 
position, and the whole 
body of American busi- 
ness, were hardly affected. 


War's By-Products 


NE reason, of course, 
is that the Franco- 
Prussian War was a mere 
side show compared with | 
thisone. Another reason 
is our total foreign busi- 
ness then—exports and 
imports together—was 
well under a billion dol- 
lars, while in the last fiscal 
year it was nearly four 
billions and a quarter—a 
fourfold increase. And 
this huge foreign trade 
ramifies all through the 
domestic trade. 
Take, for example, our 
iron-and-steel business, 











with a product valued at L 
about one billion and a 





Filtered Through the Censor 


man industry. Mostly 


—s ] the foreign competitors 
have failed to turn the 
trick 


As to particular prod- 
ucts our chemists can 
make them quite as well 
as German chemists; but 
when it comes to making 
t and marketing a whole 
closely related line of 
V1 products the Germans 
have easily beaten us. In 
short, it has been cheape r 
for us and for England 
to buy our dyestuffs and 
various other chemical 
products from Germany 
than to make them at 
home. Normally this is 
no disadvantage to us 
whatever. On the con 
trary, it is an advantage 

Kansas would gain 
nothing by withdrawing 
her labor from the fs 





and setting it to the mak 
ing of calico for home con 
sumption. It is better for 
her to apply her labor t 
farming, for which she ha 
natural advantages and 
the advantages ol i 
quired skill and experi 
ence, and ther 
calico from a New I x 
land mill where, be 
there is asupply of skilled 
labor and a big, experi 
enced manufacturing or 
ganization, it can be made 
more cheaply than she 
could make it 

The benefit of exchange 
of productsis cle arenoug!l 


in the domestic field. Nor 





mally it obtains equally 





half dollars a year, paying 
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A marvelous lamp which lives right up 


$3.50 


in velvet brass 


to its name. By its wonderful adapta- 
bility it gives a greater degree of light- 
fort and eye service than any 


other lamp—pays for itself in a few 


ing com 


months by the current it saves. 


It ie a truly portable lamp—for the home—the 
office or when traveling —giving light just 


where you want it—when you want it. 


Clemps, sticks, hangs or sits any place—any- 
where you desire, All that a lamp should be, 
all that a lamp can be 

The Wizard Lamp will make a much prized, 
appreciated Christmae Gift. 


As the war has practic ally stopped the impor- 
tation of all novelties, here is your chance to 
get for yourself or friend an American made 
lamp absolutely new and at the same time 
save money 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
send us $3.50—and we will deliver, 
charges paid, a lamp to any address 
in United States. If not entirely 
satisfactory . 

after 30 days 

use, your 

monew 

cheerfully 

returned. 


Our Agency 
Proposition is 
worth writing for 

as the “ Wizard” sells 
itself on sight write to- 
day and take advantage 
Nation Wide 
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147 New Montgomery Si. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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| in the international field; 
| abnormal times, and because the German 


| making glass and soap; 
| used in gunpowder; 


| ward. 


| sugar growers; 
| lent sugar beets, our Western fields do 
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but these are 


supply of dyestuffs was cut off it seemed, for 


| a time, that many of our textile mills might 


be seriously handicapped. 

Germany supplies the world with potash. 
Her Stassfurt mines contain deposits thou- 
sands of feet thick and the supply is said to 
be almost inexhaustible. Measured in mere 
money value, our purchases form but a 


small item in foreign trade, running to only 


about eleven million dollars a year; but 
here again it is the pinch of yeast that 
makes the bread. The largest item com- 
prises the potash used in fertilizers, amount- 
ing to some seven hundred thousand tons; 
but there is potassium carbonate, used in 

potassium nitrate, 
potassium cyanide, 
used in photography. In other arts potash 
derivatives are used. 

Again, an immediate effect of war was to 
double the price of sugar in this country. 
On August first the raw article sold in New 
York at three and twenty-nine-hundredths 
cents a pound; on August thirteenth at six 
and fifty-two-hundredths cents. All the 


| countries at war, except England, are large 


producers of beet sugar. Germany and 
Austria-Hungary produce about four and 
a half million tons a year, and from them 
England draws a considerable part of her 
supply. That source, of course, was imme- 
diately cut off by the war. England began 
bidding for sugar wherever she could find 
it, even in New York; and prices went sky- 
We produce about seven hundred 
thousand tons of beet sugar a year, and this 
rise looked like a windfall for our beet- 
but, though growing excel- 


not grow good beet seed. The seed, in fact, 


| is imported from Germany; and there was a 


prospect that sugar-beet growers, with an 


| extraordinarily high oy for their product, 


might be unable to plant full crops. 

For the cane-sugar planters of Louisiana 
the rise -was also a windfall; but in Sep- 
tember the Louisiana Planter reported that 
sugat growers were somewhat disturbed by 
the outlook for bags. The bags ordinarily 
used are made of jute that is grown in 
India and turned into cloth in Scotland. 
The bags are sold new to Cuba and packed 
with raw sugar. Then dealers buy them, 
wash and repair them, and sell them to 
Louisiana planters. I do not intend to im- 
ply that getting other bags would be a very 
serious matter, but the instance shows again 


| the international dependence of modern in- 


dustry. It isa vast, complex web; and the 
war cut through it, leav ing severed threads 


| everywhere. 


So one immediate problem for the home 
market was how to get a long list of articles 
that are either not made at all here or are 
made in quantities entirely insufficient for 
our needs. Fortunately for us the interrup- 
tion to British commerce was slight and 
temporary. The capacity of the British mer- 


| chant fleet, as compared with the German, 


is, roughly, eleven million tons for the former 
and three million for the latter. As the 
German Navy soon appeared to be bottled 
up marine war insurance fell to a very tol- 
erable figure, and the merchant ships of the 
Allies and of neutral countries moved as 
freely as before. Consequently our inability 
to obtain certain articles from Germany was 
our only real problem. These articles were 
mainly potash, dyestuffs, drugs and chem- 
icals— things that do not bulklarge in dollars 


} and cents, though in many cases they are 


vital to other industries. 


Doing Our Own Dyeing 


Practically all these things can be pro- 
duced here; or, if they cannot be produced, 
workable substitutes can be made. We 
have not produced them in the past because, 
on the whole, it was cheaper to import 
them, or at any rate that was the line of 
least resistance. 

By the middle of September, however, 
the first consignment of German dyestuffs 
since the declaration of war reached New 
York. It came down the Rhine, through 
Holland, and was brought over in a Dutch 
boat. The Rhine-Holland route is open, 
and in that way any neutral vessel can 
bring over any German article not contra- 
band of war; so, at this writing, it seems 
probable that the German source of sup- 
ply —at least for many articles that contain 
comparatively large value in small bulk— 
will be available again. In that case the 
war premium on the articles will partly or 
wholly disappear, and there will be less in- 
ducement to manufacture them over here. 
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Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In- 
terior, pointed out that large deposits of 
potash are known to exist in California. 
They have not been worked because, under 
free competition with the huge and fully de- 
veloped deposits of Germany, there seemed 
to be no great inducement to work them. 
With the German supply cut off and the 
price consequently advanced, potash min- 
ing becomes a more tempting field here; in 
fact, in the latter part of September it was 
announced that the first American potash, 
made in California, would be ready for the 
market early in the new year. Extraction 
of potash from kelp, particularly that along 
the Northern Pacific Coast, is said to be 
commercially feasible. If it is feasible, and 
high prices consequent on shutting off the 
German supply continue, no doubt a potash 
industry will develop there. 


Protected by High Prices 


Potash, nitrogen and phosphorus are the 
three essential plant foods needed in ferti- 
lizers. The nitrogen comes largely from 
Chile and the potash comes almost wholly 
from Germany; but Secretary Lane re- 
marked that, if the Chilean supply should 
be cut off, nitrogen may be drawn from the 
air and fixed with lime by use of electricity, 
as is now done in Norway. It was once ob- 
served in a tariff debate that table grapes 
could be grown for market in hothouses on 
top of the Rocky Mountains if the Govern- 
ment would pay a sufficiently large bounty; 
so producing any necessary article or find- 
ing a workable substitute for it is really 
only a question of price. If the price goes 
high enough, because foreign supply is cut 
off, and stays high long enough, we shall 
either produce the article under that stim- 
ulus or produce a workable substitute for it. 

It is entirely possible, too, that under the 
stimulus of high prices an industry may be 
established here which, later on, will be able 
to meet foreign competition on an even 
footing—though it could not be started 
here if during its infant days it had to meet 
the full force of foreign competition. It is 
possible, for example, that by shutting Ger- 
man coal-tar products out of this market 
for some time we may develop a complete, 
thoroughly organized industry in that line 
which will finally be able to sell the products 
as cheaply as Germany does. 

This would come to the same thing as a 
protective tariff so high that it shut out the 
foreigner. In either case we should pay the 
home manufaciurer a big bounty while we 
were getting started—only, in the event of 
war, circumstances would compel us to pay 
the bounty, and there would be no particu- 
lar object in discussing whether bounties or 
prohibitive tariffs were finally profitable. 

have been speaking so far of foreign 
goods sold in this market as to which the 
foreigner virtually has a monopoly— more 
particularly of German goods; for it is in 
German trade that the war's interruptions 
are felt most. These goods are very impor- 
tant; but it may be said broadly and confi- 
dently that we shall get the German article 
through Holland, or find a practicable sub- 
stitute for it, or make it here. There is 
another and bigger line of foreign goods as 
to which there has always been more or less 
competition in this market between the 
domestic and the foreign makers. 

We import from Europe more than three 
hundred million dollars’ worth a year of 
manufactures ready for consumption, or con- 
siderably more than three-quarters of our 
total imports under that heading. Nearly 
a third of this is textiles—cotton, silk and 
woolen goods. Cotton manufactures alone 
run above sixty million dollars a year; and 
our imports are mainly of the finer goods, in 
which the greatest quantity of skilled labor 
is embodied. 

From Germany we buy, for example, 
about seven and a half million dollars’ worth 
of cotton laces, edgings and embroideries, 
and seventeen million dollars’ worth of all 
sorts of cotton goods. From France we buy 
eight million dollars’ worth of laces and em- 
broideries and twelve million dollars’ worth 
of all kinds of cotton goods. These French 
and German imports are in good part a mat- 
ter of very skillful and pretty cheap labor. 
Whether we can finally capture the home 
market in that line is an open question. 

To some extent, of course, we do com- 
pete; but soon after war began it was an- 
nounced that the New England lace mills 
were more or less handicapped, because so 
many of their French and Belgian opera- 
tives had gone home to join the colors. 

To an even greater extent our silk mills 
were affected in the same way. In no other 
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industry, probably, was there a greater pro- 
portion of foreign-born employees, particu- 
larly French, German, Italian and Swiss. 
Many of them returned to their native fiags. 
Thus, though the war, by crippling the silk 
industries of Germany and France, opened 
new opportunities to our silk mills, both at 
home and abroad, there was the question of 
skilled labor supply. From France we im- 
port more than fourteen million dollars’ 
worth of silk goods, and from Germany over 
two million dollars’ worth. These are mainly 
the finest and most costly goods. 

The supply undoubtedly will be greatly 
curtailed, for the operatives are mostly on 
the firing line. This should correspondingly 
increase the demand for domestic silk, even 
though it is not quite so fine or so fashion- 
able as the imported article. About two- 
thirds of our raw silk comes from Japan, 
and there will probably be no difficulty in 
getting the raw material. On that side the 
most serious problem is that of dyestuffs; 
but if aniline colors cannot be had from 
Germany manufacturers can use dyewood 
extracts or vegetable dyes; or—as one of 
their number hopefully suggests—they can 
set a fashion of wearing nothing but black 
and white silks. 

Here there is a good trade opportunity, 
and undoubtedly operatives will be found if 
wages are satisfactory. The matter of opera- 
tives, however, is areminder that the domes- 
tic market draws from Europe one highly 
important raw material for manufacturing 
which is sometimes overlooked—namely, 
raw labor. 

In the fiscal year that ended with last 
June, for example, nearly a million and a 
quarter alien immigrants reached the United 
States. More than three hundred and 
twenty thousand of them were Italians 
mostly from Southern Italy. Russian Jews 
and peasants from Austri: a-Hun wary made 
up a large part of the remainder. In ten 
years we have received almost ten million 
immigrants, more than two millions com- 
ing from Austria-Hungary, more than two 
millions from Italy, and nearly two mil- 
lions from Russia. Mainly these immi- 
grants have been raw labor. That they 
have stimulated the expansion of various 
industries here is quite certain. 


What's Coming to Us From Abroad 


The stream has by no means been a con- 
stant one; but it has ebbed and flowed 
with industrial conditions in this country. 
In the boom year 1906-07, for instance, 
nearly a million three hundred thousand 
immigrants came in and comparatively few 
went back home. During the next year, 
however, because industry here was de- 
pressed by the after effects of the panic of 
October, 1907, the arrival of immigrants 
fell off sharply and departures so increased 
that the one nearly offset the other. So in 
the first half of this calendar year, when 
trade was looking down in the United 
States, arrivals of immigrants fell off quite 
steadily and departures rose, until in June 
almost as many went - as came in. 

Since then arrivals have fallen off still 
more. In August only twenty-eight thou- 
sand passed through Ellis Island against 
more than 2 hundred thousand during 
the same month last year. At the same time 
there was a big exodus of aliens to join their 
native flags. So, since war was declared, we 
have undoubtedly lost population on the 
over-sea movement, and while war lasts 
immigration will be almost cut off. 

What will happen thereafter is, of course, 
anybody’s guess; but if industrial condi- 
tions are tolerably good in the United 
States a flood of immigration is probable. 
And it is by no means impossible that our 
textile mills will get a supply of highly 
skilled workmen from the lace, embroid- 
ery, silk and velvet shops of France, Ger- 
many and Belgium. At any rate there is 
over a hundred million dollars’ worth of 
cotton, silk and woolen imports, coming 
mostly from countries that are now handi- 
capped by the war; and the handicap, like 
a protective tariff, gives our manufacturers 
just that much advantage at home. 

The biggest single item in our imports 
from France is “art works twenty years 
old and over,” valued at more than sixteen 
million dollars in 1912 and upward of 
twenty-one millions in 1913. There, prob- 
ably, we cannot compete. We have capable 
artists; but it is impracticable to expand 
the supply of art works twenty years old 
andover. Another large item in our imports 
from France is precious stones—cut, but 
not set— valued in 1913 at eight and a half 
million dollars. There, as with lace and 
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embroideries, it is a question of skilled labor. 
Art works, precious stones, silk goods, lace 
and embroideries account for about fifty 
million dollars of our total imports from 
France. Add champagne, at four million 
dollars; gloves, at three millions; walnuts, 
at three millions; feather goods at more 
than two millions—and you have nearly 
half of our total French imports. 

We buy from her mainly articles of taste 
and luxury. I believe we have the taste 
and I know we have the luxury; but, in the 
main, probably we cannot compete by 
duplicating the French article, but by sub- 
stituting an American one. 

With Germany the case is different. Our 
imports are larger, running to a hundred 
and ninety million dollars against a hun- 
dred and forty millions from France. For 
the chief item in place of art works we have 
chemical drugs and dyes, amounting to 
more than twenty million dollars; also pot- 
ash and fertilizers, amounting to thirteen 
millions. There are hides, skins and un- 
dressed furs, amounting to another thirteen 
million dollars, and crude rubber, amount- 
ing to six millions. We buy two million dol- 
lars’ worth of platinum from Germany, a 
million and a half dollars’ worth of tin, two 
and a half million dollars’ worth of wood 
pulp, a million and a half dollars’ worth of 
hops and eight hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of sugar-beet seed. 

In fact, aside from the finer cotton manu- 
factures and some three million dollars’ 
worth of china and porcelain, toys—at 
seven million dollars—are about the only 
important item that could be classed as a 
luxury. What we get from Germany is very 
largely material that feeds our own manu- 
factures; and from a purely industrial point 
of view the trade is more important than 
that with France. To be sure, there is beer; 
but that amounts to only five hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. Austria-Hungary, in 
fact, sells us nearly twice as much beer, and 
that, together with over a million dollars’ 
worth of hops, makes decidedly the largest 
item in our imports from the Dual Monarchy, 
which amount, all told, to only twenty 
million dollars. 

From Belgium we bought fourteen mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of diamonds and five 
and a half million dollars’ worth of crude 
rubber, the two items accounting for nearly 
half of our total imports from that country. 
Two million dollars’ worth of linen was the 
next largest item, and there was eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of ivory. 


Hope for the Home Market 


The diamonds, rubber and ivory no doubt 
came from Africa; but we are not depend- 
ent on Belgium for them. Our imports from 
Russia in Europe come to twenty-six mil- 
lion dollars; but nineteen millions of it con- 
sists of hides and skins, two and a half 
millions consists of raw wool, and over a 
million of unmanufactured vegetable fibers. 
Excluding those raw materials there is 
hardly enough left to quarrel over. 

From England we get almost everything. 
There are art works twenty years old and 
over, valued at more than twenty million 
dollars; and there is a million dollars’ worth 
of hog bristles—for England, besides ex- 
porting her own manufactures, is a great 
clearing house for many sorts of trade. We 
buy over thirty million dollars’ worth of 
crude rubber from her yearly and ten mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of diamonds; seven 
million dollars’ worth of lace and five million 
dollars’ worth of pig iron. To go over the 
list of our imports from the United Kingdom 
would be to make an inventory of nearly 
everything we use except foodstuffs. 

Of course we are interested now in what 
she sells us of her own manufacture. The 
crude rubber, wool, and so on, we now buy 
there we could get elsewhere. No doubt 
we could even get block tin, of which we 
buy annually about twenty-five million dol- 
lars’ worth from England. That was one of 
the articles, however, which had a war 
boom, the price jumping from a trifle over 
thirty cents a pound, in the last part of 
July, to sixty-five cents a pound. 

That metal, of course, makes the thin 
coating over a sheet of steel which consti- 
tutes tinware. The known deposits of it in 
this country are very small, but there are 
tin ores in Bolivia that could be brought 
here. However, as to commerce between 
this country and Great Britain generally, 
it does not seem probable that it will be 
seriously inconvenienced by the war. From 
the point of view of the home market the 
only question is as to how far British indus- 
tries may be crippled by the withdrawal of 
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labor or by financial conditions, 
giving our manufacturers an advantage in 
supplying the domestic demand. 

That there will be a really crippling short- 
age of British textile workers is not as 


thereby 


yet apparent. The closing of the German 
market to British manufacturers and a 
lessened demand on the Continent gener- 
ally, and even at home, due to war and 
hard times, would naturally have the effect 
of making British manufacturers fight all 
the harder for the market open to them 
namely, our own. It is impossible to say 
how much they will be handicapped. 

There is the financial situation. But we 
have a financial situation also. As soon as 

war became a certainty banks in New York, 
Chicago and other cities resorted to the 
issue of clearing-house certificates, which 
means that they suspended specie payments 
among themselves. Rarely is any consid- 
erable amount of actual cash withdrawn 
from a city bank directly, except when gold 
is shipped out of the country or when banks 
in the interior are calling for currency to be 
shipped them by express. 


A Panic That Wasn't a Panic 


When, however, a bank is losing deposits 
it will have a debit balance at the clearing 
house which ordinarily it must pay in gold. 
In the panics of 1873, 1893 and 1907 city 
banks settled their clearing-house balances 
with certificates issued by the clearing 
house against collateral deposited by the 
banks. Thus these certificates are simply 
an emergency currency, which the banks 
use among themselves. 

How many of them were issued this fall 
the country over I do not know, as no com- 
plete statement has yet been published, 
but probably the amount is as large as it 
was in 1907. In addition, this year the 
banks issued emergency currency under the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act, which was passed 
after the panic of 1907. This consisted of 
national bank notes, in form precisely the 
same as those secured by government bonds 
under the original national bank act; but 
they are secured by deposit with the Treas- 
ury Department of state, city and county 
bonds, commercial paper, and promissory 
notes against warehoused cotton and other 
commodities. Early in September more 
than two hundred and fifty million dollars 
of these emergency notes had been issued. 

The banks must pay interest on the 
clearing-house certificates and emergency 
currency they take out. On the former, in 
New York and Chicago, the rate is seven 
per cent a year. On the latter the rate rises 
from a minimum of three per cent a year 
for the first three months to a maximum of 
six per cent a year after nine months. So 
long as this emergency stuff is outstanding 
interest rates will be high, because the banks 
themselves are paying interest on the cer- 
tificates and notes. 

This year we had panic conditions in the 
money market, but without a panic. Any 
one who went among the big banks of New 
York and Chicago in September, and re- 
called the scenes of late October and early 
November, 1907, must have been struck 
by the difference. Then at any banking 
hour of the day there would be a dozen 
decidedly nervous men in the president's 
anteroom impatiently waiting their turn. 
Everywhere inside the bank you breathed 
an air of anxiety and felt a nervous strain. 
This year, howe ver, the big banks of New 
York and Chicago looked rather duller than 
usual. Nobody was pacing the floor or 
fiddling with a watch-chain. 

The coolness with which the situation 
was accepted after the first big shock was, 
of course, a good feature; but there is this 
difference: A panic brings its own cure; as 
soon as it has happened the conditions that 
produced it have ceased—while the condi- 
tions that produced the present money 
stringency are still, at this writing, in very 
active operation. That this war will have 
long-enduring effects on American business 
is certain. That it will extend our trade op- 
portunities in some foreign fields and give 
our manufacturers important advantages in 
the home market is highly probable. But 
it is not reasonable to expect these endur- 
ing results to appear to-morrow, or even 
next month. They will require time. 

war should continue through next 
year, as many dismal prophets now declare, 
the ruin in Europe will be incalculable. We 
may even see nations as bankrupt as the 
France of Louis XVI was. The effect of all 
that on business in the broadest sense is 
something on which the statistician of an 
opium joint should speculate. 
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A National Demonstration & 
Sale of Benjamin Overcoats 


FULL-LINED WITH SERVICEABLE CEDAR-CLIFF SILK 
The Standard Price, $30.00 — Special, $25.00 


Instead of boasting of our strength, we demonstrate it—and with a cash- 


in-hand benefit to you. 
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The merger of the two time-honored houses 
established ours as the biggest tailoring organ 
ization devoted to high-grade ready-for-service 
garments in New York— the fountain-head of 
style for all the world. 


What the merger means to you—what direct benefits 
it has created for you —is manifested in the quality, 
character and prices of Benjamin Correct Clothes for 
Discerning Men and Young Men. 

Now, then, to drive home to you—to demonstrate 
our strength beyond contention and to your full con 
viction, we have organized, with the co-operation of 
representative merchants, a national sale of 


Benjamin 






This tag 
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the coat 
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_OVERCOATS 
MADE BY ALFRED BENJAMIN -WASHINGTON CO., NEW YORK 


The Standard Price $30.00 At $25.00 


A new and exclusive Benjamin Model, gener- 
ous in proportions, with all the “custom” ear- 
marks. The fabric is a fine American melton 
in dark Oxford. Full-lined with heavy, service- 
able Cedar-Cliff silk, and silk sleeve-lining, 
the garment satishes every need for dress and 
general service. 





Keep in mind that the price is $25. and the value, $30. We 
believe that your previous experiences will incline you to make 
the value $35. after the coat has given you a season’s service. 


REPRESENTATIVE MERCHANTS WHO HAVE THE DEMONSTRATION GLAMORGAN ON SALE 


B. M. Behrends Juneau, ALASKA 
Valdez Mercantile Co Valdez 


Schwartz Bros. Co Bisbee, ARIZ. 
Pfeifer Bros Little Rock, ARK 

H. Strauss Co Hot Springs 
Alex Rice M migomery, ALA 
G. W. Heintz Oakland, CAI 

Benbough & Gillon San Diego 
W. B. Hobson San Jose 
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Berger's San Francisco 
Albert Elkus Sacramento 
A. Bang Co Fresno 
Jos. Smith & Co Los Angeles 
J. 1. Essenberg Santa Barbara 
Powers, Behen Co Denver, COLO 
Taub Bros 

B.G. Robbins Estate, Colorado Springs 
Kiteley & Vyse Longmon 
Sage, Allen & Co. Hartford, CONN 
J. Johnson & Sons New Haven 
Jones, Morgan & Co Waterbury 
The Hub Clothing Co Brudgeport 


Southwick Shops Washington, D. ( 

J T. Mullin & Son, Wilmington DEI 

Standard Clo. Co., Jacksonville, FLA 
Benson Clo. Co. Macon, GEORGIA 
Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co Atlanta 
J. B. White & Co 
Blumberg Bros 


Augusta 
Savannah 


Wingheld Bros Athens 
M. Alexander Boise City, IDAHO 
Jepson & Farrell Clinton, IOWA 


he A. Franchere Co 


Beachy & Lawlor 


Cedar Rapids 
Chicago, ILI 


Romeiser Clothing Co Belleville 
The Model Monmouth 
The B_& M Peona 
Buck, Roberts & Black Springheld 
Biumenthal & Co Marion, IND 
Quality Clothing ( Girard, KANS 
Greenheld Clothing ¢ Wichita 
Johnson & Carl Lawrence 
S. V. Barth & Co Atchison 
Isaac Wright Columbus 
O. E. Unsell Arkansas City 
Palace Clothing ( Topeka 


Ettenson, W inmg D.G ( Leavenworth 


Levy Bros Louisville, KENTUCKY 
M. Levy & Sons Shreveport, LA 
Koos Bros ew Orleans 


Lewiston Clothing Co., Lewiston, ME 
Allen & Co. Portland 


The Hub Baltumore, MD 


S. T. Patterson Lynn, MASS. W. C. Green Canton, OHIO 


R. Newman & Sons Pittsheld Bennett & Fish Cleveland 
Grossman aunton Koch Bros Allan 
Clark & Friend Salem L. Rinehart & Bro. East Liverpool 
R. H. Sugatt Lawrence Union Clothing Co Columbus 
Shoughrue & Ripley Springheld Mabley & Carew Co Cincinnati 
Southwick Shops Boston John Mockett Co Toledo 

Talbot & Co New Bedford : 
Mernmack Clothing Co Lowell Ulsan Clothing Co Tulsa, OKLA 


Witt, Bad o Oklahoma Ci 
Traver Bird Co nt K.-C klahoma City 


te 3s & Butenschoen Saginaw fodd Bae Astoria, OREGON 
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me & Drake, St. Paul, MINN. Bond Bros. Pendleton 
Powers Mercantile Co Minneapolis 
Kramer Bros Scranton, PA 
J. E. Neilson Co Oxford, MISS. MacDonald & Campbell, Pt ladelphaa 
St. Louis Clothing Co. Sedalia, MO, Phipps & Sykes Franklin 
A. Steer F. G. Co St. Louis >edes & Sides Harnsburg 
ohn Thrailkill Warrensburg (irvin & Co Lancaster 
calf Ben =. F.C. G renee ( ~ Murray & Klevins Alioona 
the Newman Mercantile Co. Joplin Fred Balmond Greensburg 
j undschu Independence The Hub Wilkes Barre 
The Globe Clothing Co Sprngheld Kauffman Bros Putsburgh 
H. B. Giitallon Moberly Shepard Co Providence. Bi. I 
E. Clark Nevada Talbot & Co Newport 
The Hub | Helena, MONT.  Bentschner& Visanska, Charleston 
D. J. Donohue Missoula 
Hennessy Mercantile ( Butte Buxbaum Clo. Co. Sioux Falls, S. D 
Geo. Pray & ( Omaha, NEBR. Hardie& Caudle, Chattanooga, TENN 
S. N. Wolbach & Sons, Grand Island J. S. Hall's Sons Knoxville 
Oak Hall Memphis 
~ Head a aad H in ek @ Se Nashuille 
Geismar, Hoboken, ERSEY ITY ac 
The London Shops Adlentic City Morns Bros Houston, TEXA 
; Hirschheld & Anderson Aus 
Chas. Levy Passax ay _ 

5 oske Bros. Co an Ax < 
re Dover FM Kein & Co Dallas 
l Bamberger & Co Newark 
F. W. Donnelly Co Trenton We bro 7 °. = 

aghtbody Co. 5 
M. Mandell Albuquerque, N. M. Chas. S. Cox Temple 
Thos, McBride Troy, NEW YORK P- 8. M. Co Wochite Falle 
Stephens ( copenges Co Brooklyn Siegel ClothingCo. Salt Lake, UTAH 
i, Maller Co Watertown Brown, Carlson, TresederCo. Ogden 
msher, Conn Id & Co Auburn , 
Silberberg Bros Suspension Bndge Gans-Rady Co Richmond, VA 
wats, ea tica Wertheimer & Co Newport News 
Whillock Bros Rochester Burge & Co Petersburg 
Whalen & Noonan Cohoes Bush & Hancock Roanoke 
Boyce & Milwain Albany Cheatham Clothing ( Lynchburg 
Flint & Kent Buffalo W. H. Wood Charlot e 
AE. Ruggles Middletown F.C. Cheasty Seattle, WASI 
Wilhamson's Gloversville Blyth & Blyth, In Aberdeen 
We G. White (himeclf) N.Y. CITY Blyth & Blyth, In Centraha 
0 Benjamin, Filth Ave. Building Spokane D. G. ¢ Spokar 
L sed & Taylor, Fifth Ave. and 37thSt. « B. Eiemen Fates WVA 
Crose & Linehan Raleigh N. ¢ Northcott Tate-Hagy ¢ Hu gtor 
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Victrola IV, $15 


Oak 


The Victrola is the ideal Christmas gift that 
pleases the entire family. 

It is not only a joy at Christmas time, but a delight 
every day in the year. 

The Victrola brings to you the world’s best music, 
superbly rendered by the world’s greatest artists. 

Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, Paderewski, Kreisler, 
Mischa Elman, Sousa, Pryor, Victor Herbert, 


Any Victor dealer in any c 
demonstrate the Victrola to y: 
wish to hear. 


Victor Talking meena C ) 


Berliner G 





Always use Victor Machines with Vic 
the combination. There is no other w 











Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents | 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (ci t 
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Victrola VI, $25 
Oak Victrola XI, $100 
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Victrola VIII, $40 


Oak 


Harry Lauder, Christie MacDonald, and Elsie 
Janis are a few of the famous artists who make 
records exclusively for the Victor and Victrola. 
With a Victrola in the home on Christmas you 
can enjoy at will all this wonderful variety of music 
and entertainment. 
Christmas isn’t too far off to see about your 





Victrola today. 


ny c ity in the world will gladly 
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Victrola XIV, $150 
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Brictson 


P ti Ti 
Here’s your chance for tireeconomy. 
Brictson Tires are made so good that 
we now give a specific 10,000-mile written 
service guarantee based on the results of 6 
years’ experience. Get rid of punctures, blow- 
outs and rim-cuts. Brictson ‘Tires are rut- 
proof, oil-proof, gasoline-proof, with won- 
derful resiliency and easy-riding qualities. 
—-—_-——— 

| Cross-section of Brictson Pneumatic Tires 
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What One User Says: 

Several months before beginning my trip from 

Detroit, Mich., to Detroit, Fla., I thoroughly 
ed tires of several well -advertised 

1 finally decided for my trip that the 

on was the most economical and durable 

ould find 

f I have many punctures 
know what a puncture is. I 

nde of roads under all kinds 
ver have a thing to worry 


investi¢ 


asked 


hat Ido not 


id since the 8th day of 
i s well, will begin my 
ut October Ist next 
th almost their weight 
not do without them at twice 
W. J. Brewster 
venue, Detroit, Mich., 
1914 


Your Tires Can 
Easily be Rebuilt 
the Brictson Way 


If the fabric in the tires you are now using is 
in good condition, we can take them, make 
\inst rim-cutting, punctures, 
ide-wall breaks, skidding, ruts 
and oil, and give you thousands of miles 
of additional service. 


The Brictson Mfg. Co. 


37114 Brictson Bldg., Brookings, So. Dak. 
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CUPID IN THE LABORATORY 


(Continued from Page 8) 


enveloped him. He felt the good comrade- 
ship of it. He thrilled to know that awoman 
was meeting him on an equality. He seated 
himself, his pipe forgotten, the slippers dis- 
played on his lap. 

“T’ll try not to keep you awake here- 
after,” he murmured, glancing down at the 
present. 

“I don’t mind being kept awake,” she 
said, relaxing slightly—‘‘it’s being wak- 
ened after I'm in dreamland that I don’t 
like. You see I have to dream my new 
frocks and gowns; and it can’t be done 
properly if a man insists on stamping 
overhead.’ 

“T suppose I do walk about a good deal,”’ 
“TI get nervous. 

“One does when one isn’t used to living 
she said practically. “And you 
can’t wash your hair, of course? 

““Wash my hair!” echoed oll rubbing 
his neatly clipped head. 

“Certainly !’’ said the Renewer of Gow ns. 

“Greatest thing in the world for nerves.’ 

Justus stared politely at the heavy masses 


| of hair that showed beneath the queer- 


shaped hat and blushed. Then he took an 
enormous resolution. 

“If you'll take off your hat I'll build up 
the fire,” he said. “‘] haven't spoken to a 
rational soul in two weeks! Take pity on 
me and talk a while.” 

Madam Risley surveyed him coolly a 
moment and then laughed. She reached 
up and withdrew numerous pins. The hat 
dropped into her lap. Justus promptly 
moved a big chair to the fireplace and the 
Renewer of Gowns settled into it with a 
sigh of comfort. 

“Dosmoke,”’ she said, “it’sso much more 
sociable. My husband used to.”’ 

“Ah!” Justus breathed sympathetically. 

Madam Risley nodded emphatically. 

“He did. Bless his heart, it was all he 
could do!” 

“Dead?” 

“Quite,” was the dry response. _Then 
the Renewer of Gowns smiled gently. ‘“‘He 
left me with an excellent taste for fine dress. 
After all, he made me what I am.” 

“Tt must be very interesting,” 
hastened to say. 

“Ye-e-es, I suppose all women like to 
fuss with clothes. t do. And it pays!” 

“IT wish what I was doing paid,” 
remarked. 

Madam Risley considered this a while, 
her fine eyes half closed. At last she shook 
herself slightly and smiled lazily at her host. 

“What does one want of money when 
one has a fire—and slippers?” 

“True! It wasn’t the money part I was 
thinking about.” 

“You should get married,” said the 
Renewer of Gowns. ‘How about that nice 
stenographer person that works for you?” 

“She?” said Justus acrimoniously. 
“‘She’s supposed to marry that clerk.” 

“She'll never do it.” 

“She’s got to! It’s part of the 
the bargain, you know.” 

Madam Risley sat straight up in her 
chair. 

“Well!” she said decidedly. “Of all 
things! But I'll bet you she doesn’t.” 

I wish she weren't going to,” Justus 
“T don’t like him!” 
“Would you marry her if you had a 
asked Madam Risley impudently. 
thought much about it,” 


Justus 


Justus 


part of 


“T haven't 
Justus rejoined. 
“Then think about it!” 


“Well, I am thinking about it. But what 


| good will it do?”’ he demanded. 


“No good—until you're in love with 


““Maybe I am!” he suggested. 
Madam Risley turned and looked him 
full in the eyes a moment. She sighed. 
“Dear me, you’re my husband all over 


| again! And the funny thing about it all is 


that you're dead right! You don’t have to 
fall in love really! A girl will marry you 
just because you say you'reinlove! Women 
are different. They always believe a man 


“Then,” said Justus practically, “there 


9% 
The Renewer of Gowns sniffed scorn- 
fully, gathered her skirts about her and rose. 
“I’m sorry I gave you the slippers,” 
she said. 
“Why? _ 
“Because you arenh’t worthy of ’em. 


| Maybe you will he some day, though, so 


| keep them.” 


“Don’t go!”” Justus pleaded. “Just as 
we get all comfortable and get to talking 
you want to leave!” 

“It’s not safe for an unattached woman 
to listen to such as you,” she returned 
promptly. ‘I made one mistake and I'll 
never make another! You're in a fit state 
to propose marriage to anybody—and I’m 


still woman enough to believe what I hear!” | 


Justus Evans rose too, reluctantly. 

“Well, 
you'll stay is a proposal, 
Will you mary me? 

“Neve 

“Plesee!? ’ And something in his tones 
sounded sincere even to himself. 

“You poor boy!” said Madam Risley 
rd suddenly moist eyes. “Don’t be a 
oc 

At this instant came a heavy ring of 
the bell. 

“It’s the professor!”’ gasped Justus, 
staring wildly round the room. 

he Renewer of Gowns seated herself 
again with perfect calmness and said: 

“You had better open right away or he’ll 
think you don’t want him to come in.”’ 

This suggestion stirred the young man to 
the depths. 
it wide open. 
hearty “‘My Justus!” caught sight of the 
figure in the big chair, and stopped 
stockstill. 

“It’s only Madam Risley,” Justus said 
miserably. 


I'll make one. 


“And you interrupted the second pro- | 


posal of marriage I ever got in my life,” 
said she, quietly smiling over her shoulder 


at him. ‘I came up with some slippers for 
| 


Mr. Little.” 


The professor glanced down at the soft, | 


red woolen affairs and then at Justus’ 
crimson face. He brushed his beard with 
one large hand and grunted inarticulately. 


“*Is this Professor Vogel?’’ Madam Risley 


went on calmly, her eyes half closed. 

“Tt is,” said Justus firmly. 

“He seems embarrassed. 
mind, Mr. Little. Tell him I have refused 
you!” 

“She has!” said Justus with sudden 
gayety. ‘Our minds are both easier now 
that it is over, Vogel. Sit down, you 
chump!” 

The professor removed his coat and 
silently accepted the chair Justus pushed 
up next to that of the Renewer of Gowns, 
yroduced a cigar, snipped the end off and 
it it. 

“You are really much better than slip- 
persas achaperon,”’ said themadam. ‘You 
must feel awfully safe with that big 
beard!” 

“For why?” rumbled Vogel, evidently 
startled. 

“No one would dare offer you slippers! 


The very notion would be preposterous! | 
So you are safe from adventurous women | 


like myself. 


“Lucky for you it isn’t Vogel that lives 


up here!” Justus put in, smiling. ‘He 
wears boots as thick-soled asa policeman’s.”’ 
“Huh!” Vogel grunted. 
Madam Risley leaned forward, resting 


her round chin in her cupped palm. She | 


looked at the professor with friendly glances. 
“As you are Mr. Little’s employer, why 


not discuss the matter between us? I'll act | 
as his mother and you act as his guar- | 
You see, he wants to marry the | 


dian. 


stenographer person.” 


But ” Vogel began, evidently in 


enormous perplexity. 
“Exactly!” 

that astonished himself. 

Madam Risley.” 


“TI proposed to 


“Nonsense!” was the crisp response. | 


“You're in love with the stenographer, 
Mr. Little!” 

Vogel tore at his beard. He muttered 
violently. 

“She is to marry the clerk!”" he broke 
out. “It is arranged!” 

“Dear me! Who arranged it?” 

“Science,” said Vogel firmly. 

Madam Risley turned to Justus. 

“You seem helpless. I really must speak 
to that girl. I see she will have to interfere. 
Science! Is that young Irishman a 
scientist?”” The Renewer of Gowns rose, 
brushing her skirt down with soft touches. 

““Mr. Little, I’m sorry for you. If she won't 
have ak consider a second proposal. 
Good nig 

She i smiling, through the door 
which Justus held open, and they heard her 


if the only condition on which 





He went to the door and swung | 
Vogel stepped in with a | 


Relieve his | 





Justus put in with a freedom | 
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“You look good enough 
to be president of 
the company!” 


This young wife is 
proud. She is also ambi- 
tious. She wants Aer man 
to forge ahead. She is 
keenly critical of his per- 
sonal appearance. Com- 
bined with this is her 
woman’s natural sense of 
economy. Her enthusi- 
asm and admiration for 
her husband’s Styleplus 
suit and overcoat prove 
his own good judgment 
in buying them. 


Styleplus 
Clothes_>!/ 


TRADE MAE REGISTERED 





“The same price the world over 


Thousands of wives all 
over this broad land have 
given the seal of their ap- 
provalto Styleplus—the New 
Kind of Clothes for all men, 
for all occasions! Never 
before have such genuine 
all-wool perfect-fitting, long- 
wearing clothes been offered 
at the one moderate price— 
$17. Result—men who 
used to pay $20 to $25, and 
even more, for their clothes 
now buy Styleplus and 


Save $3 to $8! 


This combination of extraordi- 
nary values and extraordinary price 
is exclusive to us because we are 
Specialists in this one suit and over- 
coat. Our scientific methods and 
the vast scale of our manufacture 
mean your economy! Visit the ONE 
Styleplus Store in your town and be 
astonished! 

Style+all wool fabrics+perfect 

fit+expert workmanship+guaran- 
teed wear. 
Every Genuine Styleplus has our Label 
in the Coat, our Ticket on the Sleeve, 
and our Guarantee Pocket. 
**Clothes For 
All Occasions.”’ 


in the 
Send for our book: 


All Men, For 
HENRY SONNEBORN & CO. 


Founded 1849 


Baltimore, Md. 
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clear laughter as she sought the stairway. 
When the door was closed Vogel fixed a 
stern eye on his companion. 

““A dangerous woman, my Justus! And 
in your rooms too!” 

“You didn’t expect me to propose in the 
hall, did you?” was the pert demand. 

> don’t expect you to propose at 
all!” roared Vogel. “This is a scientific 
laboratory!" 

Justus leaned over the back of the chair 
the Renewer of Gowns had just vacated 
and grinned. 

“Does your science inc lude kisses? 

4 am ashamed of you!” 

“And I am ashamed of you, V ogel! Say, 
“ hy didn’ t I ever Propose to a girl be fore? 
It’s ane xperienc e! Delightful! I must do 
it again. 

Vogel stared hard and then emitted a 
volumino: is “Ach! 

fy sentiments precisely ! 

“But if she had accepted you? 

Justus grimaced. 

“No danger of that 
enjoyed it.’ 

“If she had known you were the Million- 
aire Evans and not poor John Little she 
would have accepted you on the spot!” 
said Vogel vehemently. 

“Is that all that science teaches you? 
demanded the other. “If so I don’t want 
to know any more than I do now.” 

The professor waved away a discussion 
so fruitless and brought up the question of 
the ir progress with the records. 

‘Francis Aloysius is learning” some 
poetry by heart,”’ he announced. 

“Ass!”’ said Justus. 

‘They have been talking about expenses 
in New York also,” Vogel continued. 

‘Somers thinks two can live more cheaply 
the an one. 

“He’s a fool! The idea of making that 
charming girl live in a three-room apart- 
ment and smell gas all day! Vogel, what 
you scientists ought to do is to arrange 
some way by which fine women aren’t 
compelled to fall in love with poor men.” 

“That,” was the calm reply, “is what 
we shall adjust when we have sufficient 
data. At present the whole matter is a 
But when we know the precise laws 
that govern the attraction between a man 
and a woman, science will put a stop to 
these misalliances. Beauty will be mated 
with strength, intellect with will, virtue 
with aspiration! Ah, we shall restore Eden 
to this world, my Justus!” 

“Meanwhile,” said that young man de- 
liberately, ““I am going to bed to dream 
that the Renewer of Gowns has accepted 
me. Good night!” 


” said Justus. 


” 


but I think she 


chaos. 


vi 


USTUS EVANS failed to catch Madam 

Risley in the hallway during the next 
few days and found himself oddly wretched 
in consequence. He told himself that he 
was a fool; but it did no good. Then he 
took a strong resolution and began to culti- 
vate Miss Smith. He stopped to chat with 
her at every opportunity and elicited a few 
polite assents and negatives for his pains. 
Miss Smith's pretty head refused to be lifted 
from Professor Vogel's notes. When she 
did—once or twice—raise her eyes to his 
Justus could not see anything in their serene 
glance to justify him in a belief that sheeven 
heard what he was saying. It piqued him! 
He determined to break down this reserve. 
Was he not paying her wages and providing 
the funds for this whole preposterous busi- 
ness! Miles Evans’ straightforward selfish- 
ness still inhered in hisson. Like his father, 
Justus resented the fact that his wealth 
wasn’t properly respecte d, though even his 
fatuity confessed that it was impossible for 
Miss Smith to understand the great claim 
he had on her attention. 

Then a better strain wakened in Justus. 
He realized that money didn’t necessarily 
give a man a personality that commanded 
respect. 

“If she knew that I had a mint of money 
she might be pleasanter,”” he ruminated. 
““She doesn’t know it. If I let her know 
who I am she'd think exactly the same as 
she does now about me—only her manner 
would be different. Therefore the money 
doesn’t really count.” 

With this firmly settled in his thoughts, 
Justus proceeded to call on the Renewer of 
Gowns one evening. Madam Risley re- 
ceived him dubiously. He saw through 
the open door a bewildering array of gowns 
in all stages. 

“T see this is no place for me,”’ he said 
promptly. “Won't you come up and sit by 
my firea while? I want toask your advice.” 





“Ask it here!”’ was the crisp response. 

“Never,” said Justus. “This is really 
a matter of importance!” 

“Well,” she said grudgingly, “as you 
assure me it isn’t a proposal or anything 
that serves to pass the time merely, I'll 
spare you half an hour. Up in a moment, 
Mr. Little!” 

When she was installed once more in the 
easy chair, with a cushion under her feet, 
Justus strode back and forth a while and 
then burst out: 

“I’m simply going to take you into my 
confidence. I'm at sea—up in the air—at 
a loss totally!” 

Her kind smile warmed him. 

“Go ahead! You ought to be able to tell 
almost anything to a woman you proposed 
to. What's the troub le? Is it about the 
stenographer person?” 

““T don’t know whether it is or not,”’ he 
replied. “I’m going to tell you exactly 
what this office is and what the professor is 
about.” 

For five minutes Madam Risley leaned 
forward in her chair while Justus rapidly 
explained the secret of the laboratory 
concealing, however, his own relation to the 
affair and his name and position in the city 
of New York 

“That's what we're investigating,” he 

concluded. “I’m being kept out of it. At 
first it struck me as a wonderful thing. 
Then I got disgusted with it. Now I’m 
going to do a little investigating on my own 
hook—with your help.” 
“My word!” Madam Risley drawled. 
Nobody but two men could ever have de- 
vised such ascheme. Science!’’ Shelaughed 
delightedly, but sobered to say: “Well, I 
wish some scientist had managed my mar- 
riage. It would have saved both of us a lot 
of trouble.” 

“You see,’ 


Justus went on earnestly, 


“things don’t happen the same way to | 


everybody. Vogel thinks they do. He’s 
going to make up a formula that'll apply to 
all marriages. It'll be pure mathematics.” 

The Renewer of Gowns nodded. 

“TI know. They try to make dresses the 
same way. No two women ever were just 
alike.” 

“‘And sometimes dresses have to be re- 
newed,”’ Justus added. “But it’s hard to 
fix over a marriage, you know.” 

Madam Risley was silent a while. When 
she looked up she said: 

“And what advice can I give you?” 

“How am I to make Miss Smith—the 
stenographer—notice me?” 

Her eyes crinkled a little and she did not 
answer at once. She see — to be thinking 
profoundly. Several times her glance rested 
on Justus with a peculiar light in it. When 
she spoke it was in an undertone of immense 
curiosity: 

“And if I tell you, will you be fair to 
her?” 

Justus looked at her in bewilderment. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean what I say: Will you be fair to 
her? If you attract her attention, and 
make her like you and think of you as a 
possible husband, will you be fair? Will 
you carry it out?” 

“My Heavens, I want to marry her! 

“I’m not much of a scientist, Mr 
Little,” said the Renewer of Gowns, “but 
there are some things I do know. Can you 
support a wife? 

“*She must marry me just as I am!” was 
the firm reply. 

There was a darker tint in Madam 
Risley’s fine eyes when she looked up. 

“T’ll be quite frank with you,” she said. 
“You remember your proposal to me the 
other night? I should have married you if 
you'd had any money.” 

“Good!” said Justus heartily. 
and keep telling the truth.” 

“And that stenographer person is like 
most other women who have to make their 
own living here in New York—all she asks 
is some decency and sufficient money for a 
home. D’ye get me?” 

“But this is all out of reason!” he 
protested. “‘Is there no true love?” 

“Oh, yes!”’ was the reply. “But you're 
not hunting for that.’ 


“Ts ” 


“Go on 


am ! 
“Poor boy! And hunting a woman for a 
wife like I'd hunt a piece of silk to match 
a gown! me 
‘Leave that to me!” was the response. 
“What I want to know is how I am to get 
Miss Smith even to look at me as if she saw 
me! That's all I want to know now.” 
“We-e-ell,” said Madam Risley, rising 
slowly, “if that’s all you want I should 
suggest that you go and propose to her 
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right away. Any woman takes an interest 
in a man who wants to marry her. Just 


| propose, Mr. Little!” She laughed in the 


“And let me know how the 
909 


doorway. 


When she was gone Justus sat by the fire 
for many hours, silently considering the 
vista that opened before him. The experi- 
ment Vogel was conducting had taken on a 
new interest for him. He no longer felt like 
a mere onlooker. He was going to do a 
little investigating himself. What did a 
lot of records count? Nothing at all, when 
one might so easily perform experiments 
oneself. He resolved to propose to Miss 
Smith the very next day. 


vir 


foe morning Justus Evans had sought 
courage to say to Mary Eliza Smith 
the words he had carefully chosen as an 
expression of his desire that she marry him; 
but, though he went into the office a dozen 
times on various pretexts, the cold and 
fishy eyes of Francis Aloysius Somers froze 
him. He atea hasty luncheon and returned 
to the office to find Vogel had gone for the 
afternoon, leaving a message that he would 
be back at five o’clock. 

“Now,” thought Justus, “‘is the accepted 
time!" He strolled into the other room 
and handed Somersa hugeenvelope. ‘‘Sorry 
to trouble you,” he said quietly; ‘“‘but 
Professor Vogel considers this package too 
valuable to be intrusted to any but a 
private hand. Would you be good enough 
to take it to Judge Howson’s office?” 

Somers nodded, rose, put on his coat and 
hat and departed. Justus observed that 
Miss Smith’s expression changed slightly 
as she bent over her work. She seemed sur- 
He walked over to her desk and 
said calmly: 

“I'd like to speak to you a moment, Miss 
Smith.” 

“Certainly,”’ she assented, tapping away 


| at the machine. 


“Please stop for a moment,” Justus went 
on, “and look at me.” 

Frankly astonished eyes were raised to 
his. They were more beautiful than he had 
imagined. 

“Tt won't take me long to say what I 
have to say,” Justus went on deliberately; 
“but, as it is very important, I'd like you 
to listen carefully.””. She nodded gravely. 
““T have thought things over for some time,” 


| he proceeded, trying to keep his voice 


steady, “and now I am prepared to ask you 
for the greatest favor you can do me. I am 
in love with you! I wish you would consent 
to be my wife.” Miss Smith rose hastily. 
“No, I'm not crazy,” he said hastily 
“unless being crazy in love with you por- 
tends insanity. I mean exactly what 
say-—-I love you and I want you for my 
wife.” 

“Is this an insult?”’ she demanded in a 
low voice. 

““No,” he said firmly. “‘l am paying you 
the tribute of my life! You don’t know how 
much I think of you—and I have a little 
money too.” 

“Horrible!”” she 
suppose you'd dare!” 

“I'd dare anything to win you,” he said 
simply, and the absolute sincerity of his 
tone made her venture a glance at him. 

Justus Evans was not handsome, but he 
looked manful; and on this occasion his 
newfound freedom made him show the 


panted. “I didn’t 


| rugged strain inherited from his father. Let 


it be distinctly understood that he was 
playing no farce at thismoment. Even Miss 
Smith realized that. And Justus had his 
reward in a second’s glimpse into kind eyes. 
She shook her head and sat down again. 

“‘I shall ask you every singleday,” Justus 
went on. 

“Please don’t!” 

“T must! I can’t help it!” he averred 
earnestly. 

Once more she met his gaze. 

“Don’t! It hurts!” 

“Then you care that much?” 

Instantly she became the capable type- 
writer. 

“* My feelings are my own,” she answered 
“Your display of ill-timed ardor 
doesn't entitle you to inquire into my own 
emotions.” She looked up with a saucy 
gleam in her eyes. “‘Don't be a fool!” 

Presumably it is vouchsafed few men to 
listen to their own proposals of marriage 
through a phonographic machine. Justus 
removed the record from the brass hemi- 
sphere the moment the office was empty 
and substituted a blank one. When Vogel 
stormed in from the transmitter, waving his 
arms and swearing that the whole apparatus 
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was out of gear, Justusmerely grinned. But 
at midnight, while he sat listening to his 
own impassioned accents and Miss Smith’s 
cool replies, he did not grin. He cursed 
himself violently. Without those lovely 
eyeglances the whole conversation sounded 
unspeakably futile and fatuous. And that 
final injunction—‘‘ Don’t be a fool!’’—cut 
his pride until it bled. 

“Just wait until she finds out who I am 
and what she has refused!” he muttered 
furiously to himself, and was instantly 
ashamed that he was not playing the game 
according to the rules he had laid down for 
himself. Later he destroyed the record. 

Then he walked the streets until dawn 
came and the chill of a new day warned him 
that even the most passionate lover needs 
warmth and rest. To Vogel he stated he 
was sick of the whole investigation and that 
it was pure foolishness from start to finish. 

“T can tell you what makes a girl marry 
aman,” he said roughly. “It’s flowers, and 
candy, and theater tickets, and money in 
the bank! Science? Pish! If you had 
seventeen thousand records of seventeen 
thousand love affairs you’d never be any 
closer than that to the truth!” 

The professor drew his hand down his 
beard and said simply: 

“My Justus, go and propose again to 
Madam Risley. It will do you good.” 

Justus’ eyes brightened mischievously. 

“TI believe I will, Vogel. Maybe she'd 
have me. She has fine eyes.” 

“She has good sense!” 
professor. 

“Your notion is that it takes nine re- 
fusals to make a man? Well, seven more 
will graduate me.” 

Vogel returned to his records; but when 
he was alone in the bare room before the 
machine he did not switch on the power. 
Instead he sat stolidly motionless in the 
hard chair, pencil in hand over his notebook. 
He was not thinking of science or of the data 
of love; he was trying to compose a quat- 
rain to spring, and he was dreaming of 
fields of flowers and open streams, and hair 
blown in the wind. He did not even turn 
his head when Justus opened the door to 
say loudly: 

“Saturday afternoon, Vogel! I’m off to 
propose to the Renewer of Gowns!” 

He tramped away —and still the professor 
sat and stared into vacancy, peopling it 
with laughing maidens and singing youths 
Dusk darkened the windows. The lively 
sounds of the building grew dim. Still he 
sat weaving spells that had nothing to 
do with the cold apparatus of science. 
Professor Vogel was in love! 


snorted the 


vit 
USTUS EVANS found Madam Risley 
enjoying a few moments of relaxation 
after the week’s work. She welcomed him 
with twinkling eyes and informed him he 
might smoke if he liked. 

** And now,” she said when he was settled 
in an old chair amid the sheeted gowns that 
hung corpselike on every wall, “did you 
take my advice?” 

“T did,” said Justus ruefully. 

“And your success? Did she 
you?” 

“She did. She told me not to be a fool! 
But she noticed me!” he said. 

**Good!” 

“It’s not good,” he protested. ‘“‘I find 
myself horribly in love!’’ He looked at her 
desperately. “‘I didn’t know it could be so 
serious.” 


notice 


The Renewer of Gowns smiled faintly. | 


“Tt is serious!”’ she admitted. “You're a 
nice boy. I wish I could help you.” 

“What the deuce can I do more than 
propose?" he demanded. 

“Be shameless!”’ was the prompt reply. 
“Be utterly shameless!” 

“Tam,” he rejoined. ‘“‘I can’t even blush 
over my own folly.” 

The expression on Madam Risley’s face 
lost its vivacity. 

“Do you think it folly to be in love with 
a nice girl?” 

“It looks that way. Even Vogel, who 
professes to know more about it than any 
one else, merely snorts.”’ 

“Did you make a confidant of him too?” 
she asked. 

“‘No—of course not. I merely stated 
somewhat loudly my opinion of all that 
kind of thing, and he—he told me to come 
and propose again to you; and said you 
were a sensible woman. He seemed to 
think that it would do me a world of good!” 

Madam Risley’s expression grew comic. 

“Huh! That’s high praise from the 
professor.” 
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“Oh, he meant it!” Justus went on. 
“But I don’t feel like proposing to you 

if you'll excuse me. Honestly I can’t get 
Miss Smith out of my mind for one 
moment!” 

““Why don’t you go and see her?’ 

“TI can’t. It’s all arranged that that 
wretched Somers man is to have first show. 
To besure, I stole a march on him and asked 
her to marry me: but she didn’t seem to 
think it amounted to much. I suppose if I 
had preceded it by a couple of boxes of 
candy, ten dozen roses and seats at the 
opera she’d have believed I meant it.” 

“Exactly!” was the dry response. “But, 
as I ‘said, keep on being shameless. I 
believe you'll win her.” 

Justus’ face glowed. 

“I hope so,” he said simply. “‘ You see I 
never did have any flirtations or trot round 
with the girls, or do any of the things that 
teach one how to go about a proposal. 
merely fell in love and went and told her 
about it.” 

““Now look here!” said Madam Risley 
earnestly. “‘Before you go further in this 
I want to understand what you're going to 
support a wife on? Your salary?” 

“I have a little capital besides what I 
earn,” he replied uneasily. 

**Enough to make that pretty girl happy 
and comfortable?” 

**Plenty—unless she’s awfully extrava- 
gant,”’ he assured her. 

“Then go ahead and be shameless. Don’t 
be snubbed! Insist on never letting her 
forget you want to marry her. Don't let 
any chance escape you. I give her six weeks 
to hold out. Then she’s yours! No woman 
can resist that kind of wooing——if the man 
shows decency and breeding, and isn’t 
nossless or chinless. You have my bless 
ing! Now I'm going to take a nap. Good 
luck to you!” 

An hour later Justus was interviewing 
Mrs. Marlow at the cottage. Shedemurred 
to his earnest proposal that he take Miss 
Smith out for a walk 

“She’s lying down, with a headache,” 
said that excellent lady. “She came home 
from the office feeling miserable yesterday. 
I shan’t disturb her.” 

“But I must see her—I promised her I'd 
do something to-day! It must be done, you 
know!” But Mrs. Marlow was adamant. 
Finally Justus said: “If 1 write a note to 
her will you give it to her?” 

“Yes, I'll do that,”” was the reply. 

So Justus sat down at the sitting-room 
desk to write his first love letter. He tore 
up three beginnings and then dashed head- 
long into a fourth, keeping in mind Madam 
Risley’s injunction to be shameless. This 
is what he wrote 


“* Dearest Lady: Lovers’ oaths are always 
kept! I swore yesterday not to let aday go 
by without reminding you that every day 
you refuse to listen to my love you take one 
day’s bliss out of my life. Please be nice and 
good, dear girl! At least get used to me. 
Maybe then you'll always want me round. 

“ Are your feet as little as they look or are 
they little so they wor’t hurt men’s hearts 
too much? You will have to stand on tip 
toes to kiss me. So be prepared! I love 
you! I love you! 

“THE MAN WHO DREAMS ABOUT YOU.” 

This missive he intrusted to Mrs. Mar- 
low’s reluctant hand, bowed himself out, 
and departed whistling like a boy. That 
evening he spent in his own rooms until 
ten o'clock. Then he recalled Madam 
Risley’s advice and went to the telephone. 
Presently he was speaking to Miss Smith. 

“This is John Little,” he said quietly. 
“Did you get my little note?” 

“Oh, was that from you?” floated back 
over the wire. 

“It was,” he answered promptly. “Of 
course there are lots of us; but in this case 
it was I.” 

“And the flowers too? 

Justus writhed. “Ass that I am!” he 
muttered to himself. ‘“‘Why didn’t I think 
of flowers? I suppose Francis Aloysius 
blew himself.” He spoke into the receiver: 

“T’ve got to be honest— I forgot all about 
flowers. | was so much taken up in thinking 
of you!” 

“I’m glad you tell the truth in some 
things,” was the cool reply. “No flowers 
came. Good night, Mr. Little!” 

A click told him the conversation was 
over. “Pretty good for one time!” he 
chuckled. ‘“‘Lucky I didn’t fall for the 
flowers!” Then a thought struck him. 
“Did she say I must be shameless? I shall 
be! I’ll put every one of those records on 
the machine and listen.” 





He went into the record room and un- 
locked the cabinet. On an upper shelf stood 
a score and more of cylinders marked, in 
Vogel’s script, with each date beneath the 
inscription, Miss Smith's Room. 

Justus hesitated long, but finally reached 
for one and carefully set it in the machine. 
Then he turned on the switch. A moment 
later he heard a sound that drove the blood 
to his head and then poured it back into 
his heart. It was the sound of a woman 
sobbing! That plangent and unforgettable 
crying throbbed through the bare room as 
if each shuddering breath could be felt on 
his cheeks. Justus Evans had never before 
heard a woman weep. He bowed his face 
in his hands. His throat ached, and then 
the ache settled down about his heart. 

He turned off the switch and with dimmed 
eyes stared at the date on the cylinder. It 
was of the night before the last— the evening 
of the day he had asked Mary Smith to 
marry him. 

x 

HE next morning Justus carefully 

shaved himself—his father had always 
insisted that was a gentleman's own office 
and waited with a strange feeling of dread 
the moment when he must enter the office 
and see the girl of his new dreams. Would 
there be tear stains on that face? Would 
there still be a catch in her throat? And 
how could he let her know of his longing to 
comfort and protect her? 

When he did walk in at nine o'clock he 
found Francis Aloysius leaning over Miss 
Smith's desk making an adjustment of her 
machine. She did not apparently observe 
Justus’ entrance, responded to his greeting 
with a nod, and bent down over her work 
without another glance. He dumped a pile 
of old papers on the clerk's desk and 
departed. 

At noon a small, alert messenger boy 
brought in to Miss Smith a box of roses 
with John Little's card. Justus did not ap 
pear during the day, and consequently 
could not appreciate the demure smile with 
which Miss Smith looked at them. Stand 
ing on the corner that evening at five 
o'clock, Justus saw with satisfaction that'she 
wore a couple of the roses pinned to her 
gown as she entered the limousine. With- 
out appetite and hungry only for a word 
with her, he returned to his rooms and 
smoked entirely too much until ten o’clock 
when he again called up the cottage. Mrs 
Marlow informed him that Miss Smith had 
gone to bed 

“Then I'll have to write again,”’ Justus 
said to himself, and sat down to write his 
second letter; but the memory of that 
record stayed with him. He found it im 
possible to write without betraying his 
knowledge of her hour of weeping. So he 
compromised by going out and ordering 
the most expensive box of candy procurable 
n the city of New York and twenty dollars’ 
worth of violets. This gave him back his 
appetite, and he supped heartily and well. 
As he returned to his rooms at midnight he 
overtook Madam Risley on the stairs 
She smiled in friendly fashion and asked 
him how things went. Justus faced her 
gravely. 

“You think it’s all a kind of farce,” he 
said in a new tone. “It isn’t! All the hap- 
piness I shall ever haye depends on my 
success now. I—lI don’t feel like talking 
about it.” 

The Renewer of Gowns nodded soberly 
Her fine eyes were a little clouded. She 
held out one firm hand when they reached 
her floor. Justus did not notice a faint 
quivering of the capable lips. It did not 
even strike him as strange that Madan 
Risley did not speak. He lifted his hat and 
went on up. 

The next morning he arranged the violets 
as best he could on Miss Smith’s desk, laid 
work enough for a week on Somers’ desk 
and retired to his own room before the hour 
of opening the office. He did not leave his 
chair until noon, barely speaking to Vogel 
as the latter passed through the room wit! 
notebook and records. He felt that the 
problem he had to solve required steady 
thinking. 

He had scarcely formulated his plans 
when the professor emerged from the re 
ord room with an expression of exultatio: 
that brought Justus to a realization that 
something had happened. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” he said crossly. 
“What's the matter?” 

“Last night, my Justus! The first steps 
are accomplished! We have succeeded in 
getting an absolute transcript of all the 
stages leading up to the final act of voli- 
tion—the climax of the wooing period.” 
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Justus was silent a long moment. He 
steadied himself by one hand on the table, 
while his dreams fell like shattered stars 
about him. Then he said slowly: 

“So it’s ail over!” He controlled his 
voice by a terrific effort. ‘‘I shan’t have to 
give those beastly papers to that miserable 
fe llow any more?” 

** Prec isely ! ” said Vogel, 
beard in an access of delight. 
again into his sanctum. 

Very quietly Justus Evans put on his 
coat and hat, picked up his gloves and 
stick; and thus equipped he entered the 
outer office. Mary Eliza Smith glanced up 
and blushed faintly. Justus nodded and 
then addressed Somers, who seemed to be 
laboring under suppressed excitement. 

“Are you pretty well up with, your 
work?” he asked him. 

Francis Aloysius nodded, and then said 
in a low voice ‘and with a side glance at his 
fair fellow worker: 

“I have been working specially to have 
everything ready for your inspection this 
evening, sir. I—I have a position in view 
that I feel I should accept. I know this is 
very short notice; but, in view of the some- 
what arduous conditions of labor here, I 
feel that I am justified in trying to get 
work where there is a better chance of 
advancement.” 

“Quite so,” 
night, you say? 

“Tf possible, sir.” 

“Quite so. By the way, I think Pro- 
fessor Vogel spoke to me about you the 
other day, and suggested that when you 
made a change he knew of a much better 
position in a larger office. Should you like 
to consider that too?” 

Somers flushed. 

“T should indeed, sir,’”’ he said gratefully. 

“Then I'll bring the matter to the pro- 
fessor’s attention,”’ said Justus. He glanced 
at Miss Smith. She was blushing divinely 
amid the violets. He turned to her. ‘So 
spring is here!” 

To his utter amazement the usually calm 
young woman bowed her head. Two tears 
flowed slowly down her cheeks. Justus 
stared a moment and then fled. 

Vogel shook his head when Justus opened 
the record-room door, but the young man 
turned off the switch and said brusquely: 

“| have written a note to Judge Howson. 
Give it to Somers, will you, as from 
yourself?” 

“*Wherefore?"’ demanded the 
indignantly. ‘“‘Am 
rupted?” 

“Yes, you are to-day. Somers leaves this 
evening. The letter will assure him a good 
position.” 

“Wretch!” roared the scientist. ‘‘ You 
will deprive me of the very record I wish 
most—the record of the final conversation 
before he quits the office. Boor! Pig!’ 


combing his 
He vanished 


Justus murmured. ‘“‘To- 


professor 
I forever to be inter- 


“‘Some things are beyond my power to | 
‘This affair 


endure,” said Justus col ily. 
has passed from the domain of science. I 
refuse to be a party to any further record- 
Somers leaves the cottage be- 
fore to-night or you destroy the records 
to-morrow!” 

Vogel recognized that he could not insist 
and grimaced. 

“Well, we must find another to take his 

desk, my Justus.” 

Justus waved his stick impatiently. 

“No! Enough!” 

He slammed the door 
Vogel resumed his work. 

It was very late that afternoon when 
Justus Evans returned. He bore a choice 
bouquet of costly wild flowers. When he 
had taken off his outer coat and brushed his 
blond hair he entered the outer office, flow- 
ersin hand. Somers was gone. Miss Smith 
answered his inquiring look with a quiet: 

“Mr. Somers left early in order to attend 
to some business. I think it was about a 
letter Professor Vogel gave him.” 

“Ah, yes!” Justus murmured. ‘Well, 
I must offer you these, then, without his 
presence. I wish you—I wish you 

His tongue stumbled over the 


after him and 


formal 


| words, for Mary Eliza’s lovely eyes were 


looking into his. He merely laid the costly 


blossoms on her desk. 


She picked them up slowly and a rich 
color warmed hercheeks. She bent her head 
over and smelled delicately of their perfume. 


| Then she glanced up. 


“They are very lovely, Mr. Little. 
Thank you!” 

He said nothing more, but retired to his 
own room and viewed its new desolation. 
It was desolate! Justus Evans sat down 


and bowed his head miserably in his hands. 
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Vogel passed through and elicited only a 
grunt. He heard the office door close 
Mary Eliza was gone! He did not go down 
for his dinner. 
darkness trying to understand what had 
happened. 


Instead he sat in the | 
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She had accepted Somers! That was the 


gist of the matter. Somers the clerk had 
won the prize! Justus Evans; with his 
millions and his heart on fire with love, had 
lost! Gradually his bitterness toward the 
fortunate rival deepened into an ignoble 
feeling that, afterall, Mary Smith had made 
a poor choice—a choice she would deeply 
regret some day. But how had Somers 
managed it? Justus writhed. He felt that 
he was going to do the meanest act of his 


| life. He was going to pry and peer! He was 
| going to find out how Francis Aloysius had 
| managed to persuade that lovely girl to 


marry him. 

He rose and went into the record room 
and extracted from the file the latest record, 
labeled Sitting Room, 7: 24 Pp. M.—9:36 
p.M., April twenty-sixth, and hurriedly put 
it in the machine. Then he set the switch 
and listened intently, with varying expres- 
sions, for one good hour. At the end of that 
time he took the record out, put it in the file, 
went to his own room and dressed hastily, 
after calling over the telephone forataxi. It 
was exactly nine o’clock when he reached the 
street. 

x 


OT half an hour after Justus had 


slammed the door behind him Profe 

sor Vogel rang. Receiving no answer, he 
opened the door with his private key 
switched on the lights and proceeded to dis- 
encumber himself of some records. Pres- 
ently he went into the record room. Here 
he fumbled about a while until a knock 
brought him back into Justus’ room. He 
opened the door. Madam Risley stood 
outside, smiling. 

** How is my neighbor?” she asked gayly 

“Out somewhere,” Vogel answered po- 
litely. “‘Will you come in? I’m merely 


finishing up a little work.” 


“ 


‘ou seem to be always working,” said 


| the Renewer of Gowns, entering. “It must 


| be very important!” 


“It is,” Vogel answered gruffly. “It is 
science!” 

“T’ve heard you are an expert on love 
and marriage,”” Madam Risley remarked, 
seating herself. ‘‘I suppose you are very 
busy these spring days.” 

“Science takes no account of seasons,” 
Vogel answered. 

“Then it is inferior to dressmaking.’ 
She smiled across at him. 

The professor clapped his hands impetu 
ously. 

“Ah, an idea! It is most important! 
Dress in its relation to the growth of the 
feeling of aifinity!’’ He strode over to her 
and stared at her gown. “I see!” he went 
on. “Like the plumage of the bird, the 
dress signifies that one desires to attract.” 
He smiled magnificently upon her. 

“T should like to attract some man,”’ she 
said slowly, looking up at him demurely. 

“What a subject for study you would 
be!” he went on. “‘ You are beautiful! You 
know the allure of costuming!” 

“‘Flatterer! You like the gown? I mad 
it myself.”” 

Vogel laughed. 

“You are really a scientist, madam. | 
must learn of you. You will instruct me?” 

She shook her head. 

“IT could teach you nothing. But I an 
interested in our young man’s love affair 
How is it progressing?” 

“‘Our young man!” echoed the professor 
“Who?” 

“Why, Mr. Little, of course! I’m really 
anxious. He must win that girl.” , 

Vogel solemnly brought up a chair and 
seated himself. 

“You are mistaken, my dear madam. 
Mr.—er—Little is merely associated with 
me inthis investigation. I assure you he has 
no affair of the heart whatever. The gir! 
is merely a stenographer here, copying my 
notes on The Play of Animals. Your idea is 
preposterous!” 

The Renewer of Gowns looked at him a 


| moment compassionately. Thenshesighed. 


“After all, I believe I could teach you 
something,” she said dryly. “The first 
lesson I'll give you is about what is under 
your nose. Your Mr. Little is heels over 
head in love with the stenographer person; 
and, unless I’m greatly mistaken, she’s 
falling in love with him.” 

Vogel stared and then groaned. “ Dread- 
ful! Awful! Incredible!” he burst out ina 
stentorian Voice. 
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“T don’t see anything awful about it,” 
said Madam Risley calmly. ‘“ Anybody 
with two eyes in his head would have seen 
how things were going long ago.” 

Vogel started up wildly. 

“Tt must be stopped! It will ruin his 
career! I shall be forever disgraced!” 

‘The time to stop those affairs is before 
they start,” was the practical response. 
‘But I fail to see what is so dreadful about 
a nice young fellow’ ’s falling in love with a 
nic e young woman.’ 

“Ah, youdon’t know what a terrible thing 
it is! It is desperate—unheard of! To 
think that Justus Evans should fall in love 
witha poorstenographer! Millions wasted! 
A career blasted!” 

Madam Risley leaned forward with 
bright eyes fixed on Vogel. ‘Justus Evans? 
The millionaire? Well, I must say!” 

The professor forgot all caution in his 
agony. “‘ Yes, the son of old Miles Evans 
the richest young man in the city of New 
York save one! Ass that I am!” 

The Renewer of Gowns laughed with 
delight. ‘“‘And he’ll marry a working girl! 
Oh, you scientists!”’ 

“But what am I to do?” demanded 
Vogel imploringly. ‘Aid me! Assist me to 
stop this terrible misalliance, madam!” 

“Stop it?”’ she laughed. ‘‘ Never!” 

“But it must be stopped! I am re- 
sponsible for him. It was my scheme—my 
investigation! I must instantly see Judge 
Howson.’ 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Madam Risley firmly. ‘“‘ You've meddled 
enough as it is. Now be a good man and 
let 'em be happy es 

!” said Vogel in a sepulchral 
tone. = 

‘Hap py, I said,”’ was the reply. “‘She’s 
a nice girl. I can tell by her looks. And 
he’s a dear boy — and he loves her!” 

*“Loves her! Ha! A mere boyish pas- 
sion!’ 

For half an hour the Renewer of Gowns 
pleaded with the professor. She used every 
argument within her reach and at last suc- 
ceeded in persuading him that he could not 
venture to meddle—but his gloom was of 
the darkest; so for thirty more minutes 
Madam Risley cheered him up. She pic- 
tured the naturalness of this swiftly born 
passion, intimated that Justus was lucky 
not to have fallen into the clutches of a 
fortune hunter, and ended by laughing 
so heartily and whole-souledly that Vogel 
himself was forced to join her. 

** And to think,”’ she giggled as she rose to 
go, “that I actually refused to marry him! 

**Ah, I should never have forgiven you! 
said Vogel with a sudden change of tone. 

‘He is a fool— unworthy of sucha woman!” 

For an instant Madam Risley’s fine 
eyes were fixed on the floor. Then she said 
hurriedly: “‘I must go. It is late. But 
promise me one thing, professor!” 

‘Anything!”’ 

**Don’t interfere! Love is sacred!" 

She departed and Vogel closed the door 
slowly after her. He went to the window 
and stared out into the warm dusk. When 
he turned into the room again he squared 
his shouiders. 

‘After all,” 
am a scientist! 
Be it so!”’ 


he muttered to himself, ‘! 
I recognize the realities! 


xr 
A NOON the next day Professor Vogel 

peered into the outer office and nodded 
when he saw Miss Smith making ready to go 
to the grill for her luncheon. He returned 
to Justus Evans’ room and reread a scrawled 
note which informed him that Justus would 
not return until fiveo’clock. Vogelinspected 
this missive carefully, slowly brushing his 
beard. Then he proceeded to call Judge 
Howson on the telephone. After a short 
colloquy the professor said: 

“All right! I'll expect you immediately, 
as I said in my letter this morning.” 

When the bell rang he ushered the lawyer 
in and said, without preface: 

“Accompany me, please, into the record 
room.” 

‘This is really very irregular,” 
Howson remarked with a faint smile. 

‘Nothing is irregular in science, sir. I 
have made a grave error. I am going to 
leave the facts in your possession. 

When they were seated before the ma- 
chine Professor Vogel turned the switch 
and nodded at the first voice that sounded. 
The judge leaned forward with a curious 
and paternal expression on his aged face: 


Judge 


“T know you'll think it strange of me 
calling on you to-night, Miss Smith. But I 
had to; I couldn’t wait o 
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“* About the office, 
want me any more?” 

“Want you any more? 
ways! Listen! 
talk to you!” 

“It is impossible for me to hear you, Mr. 
Little. IT mustn’t!”’ 

“You must, my dear! 

in this room. 
with me.” 

‘You know the conditions under which I 
am here, Mr. Litile.’’ 

“I don’t care a rap for the conditions. 
Come for a walk!’ 

“*]—I don’t see how I can. 
question 


Mr. Little? Don’t you 


I want you al- 
Don’t run away! I must 


Come and walk in the park 


It is out of the 
and it’s so lovely out to-night!” 


Vogel obeyed a gesture by Judge Howson 
and shut off the motor. 

“Professor,” said the lawyer, “‘I feel that 
this is hardly justifiable. It is a gross 
intrusion on another person’s privacy.” 

Vogel combed his great beara nervously. 

“‘T have not listened to this record my- 
self, sir. I am thoroughly convinced, how- 
ever, that you will find my conclusions 
correct. I feel myself in a terrible mess. 
Whom else can I consult except Justus 
Evans’ personal attorney and friend?” 

“True!” said Howson, after a moment's 
thought. ‘ Proceed!” 


“Spring is here, 

“Oh!” 

“* And I’ve got to tell you something— out 
in the dusk.” 

“But what will Mrs. Marlow say?” 

“‘Hang Mrs. Marlow!--I mean, let’s pay 
no attention to her! Come, dearest girl!”’ 

“* We-e-ell, I'll come a little way. I must 
char ge my shoes.”’ 


my dear!” 


The machine whirred on for five minutes, 
while a particular expression of anxiety 
gathered on Professor Vogel's brow. It deep- 
ened when the masculine voice resumed 
with repressed feeling: 


“‘How dear you are to-night! And you 
are wearing my flowers!” 

“IT have no others. Please don't buy me 
any more. They are too expensive— but 
love them! 

“Nothing is too expensive 
wear!” 

** Really—TI can’t 
talk that way i 

“Come! Come! 


for you to 
go wih you U you u ill 


Come! 


The machine uttered the closing of a 
door and was silent. For a moment the 
judge and the professor looked at each 
other. Then Vogel broke out wildly: 

“Pig! Beast! Wretch of a se ntime ntal 
millionaire! The record is missing! Bah! 
They have gone to the park! He is no 
scientist, but a fool!” 

**So his father thought,” 
mildly. “‘You are both 
Evans is no fool!” 

A sudden suspicion seemed to 
Vogel, and he looked sharply 
glasses at his companion. 

“It was you who recommended 
Smith to me, sir!"’ he burst out. 

“Certainly,” said the judge. ‘“*When the 
young man whose interests are in my charge 
sees fit to make an ass of himself in promot- 
ingscience and research | should be derelict 
in my duty if I did not throw every safe- 
guard about him. Miss Smith is an ex- 
cellent young woman-—-exactly what she 
professes to be—a self-supporting young 
lady without resources. I admire and 
honor her.” 

The ¢ profe ssor pawed his beard in helpless 
rage. “Then all was planned ahead!” 

“By no means,” replied Judge Howson 
warmly. ‘“‘Neither Evans nor Miss Smith 
had an inkling that I knew anything about 
it. I merely took what I considered to Le 
proper precautions. I am glad now that I 
did take such precautions. 

‘Then,” said Vogel, hoarse with indig- 
nation, “all this has not been scientific, 
but " He waved anguished hands. 

The judge laid a soothing finger on 
his arm. ‘This is something greater than 
all your science!”’ he said quietly. ‘“‘Cupid 
has no place in the laboratory!” 

The professor smiled bitterly. ‘‘ You are 
right, sir. I--I am going to marry a dress- 
maker—a modiste—a renewer of gowns. I 
must marry her! I cannot helpit! Isdestiny 
greater than the goddess Science? Bah!” 

Under Vogel's heavy hand several scores 
of precious records crashed to the floor, 
while Judge Howson sat in wise and pro- 
found immobility. When the professor had 
slammed out he sighed, thinkiag of his own 
springtime and the days of his exuberant 
and foolish youth. 
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THE BUSHER 
BEATS IT HENCE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Wilson the President of the united states 
and in the letter president Wilson says he 
had got an other letter from the king of 
Japan who says that they would not stand 
for the White Sox and giants comeing to 
Japan un less they brought all there stars 
a long and president Wilson says they 
would have to take there stars a long be- 
cause he was a scared if they did not take 
there stars a long Japan would get mad at 
the united states and start a war and then 
where would we be at. So Comiskey wired 
a telegram to president Wilson and says 
Mathewson could not make thetrip because 
he was so old but would everything be all 
O.K. if I was to go a long and president 
Wilson wired a telegram back and says Yes 
he had been talking to the priest from Japan 
and he says Yes it would be all O.K. I 
asked them would they show me the letter 
from president Wilson because I thought 
may be they might be kiding me and they 
says they could not show me no letter 
because when Comiskey got the letter he 
got so mad that he tore it up. Well Al I 
finely says I did not want to brake up there 
trip but I knowed Florrie would not stand 
for letting me go so Callahan says All 
right I will wire a telegram to a friend of 
mine in Chi and have him get a hold of 
Allen and send him out here and we will 
take him a long and I says It is to late for 
Allen to get here in time and Megrz AW Says 
No they was a train that only took 2 days 
from Chi to where ever it was the boat is 
going to sale from because the train come 
a round threw canada and it was down hill 
all the way. Then I says Well if you will 
wire a telegram to my wife and fix things up 
with her I will go a long witb you but if she 
is going to make a holler it is all off. So we 
all 3 went to the telegram office to gether 
and we wired Florrie a telegram that must 
of cost $2.00 but Callahan and Mcgraw 
payed for it out of there own pocket and 
then we waited a round a long time and the 
anser come back and the anser was longer 
then the telegram we wired and it says it 
would not make no diffrence to her but she 
did not know if the baby would make a 
holler but he was hollering most of the time 
any way so that would not make no dif- 
frence but if she let me go it was on condishon 
that her and the Allens could get a flat to 
gether and stay in Chi all winter and not go 
to no Bedford and hire a nurse to take care 
of the baby and if I would send her 
for the money I had in the bank so as she 
could put it in her name and draw it out 
when she need it. Well I says at Ist I 
would not stand for nothing like that but 
Callahan and Mcgraw showed me where 
I was makeing a misstake not going when I 
could see all them diffrent countrys and tell 
Florrie all a bout the trip when I come back 
and then in a year or 2 when the baby was 
a little older I could make an other trip and 
take little Al and Florrie a long so I finely 
says O. K. I would go and we wires still an 
othe r telegram to Florrie and told her O. K. 
and then I set down and wrote her a check 
for !4 the money I got in the bank and I got 
$500.00 all together there so I wrote the 
check for 's of that or $250.00 and maled it 
to her and if she cant get a long on that she 
would be a awfull spendrift because I am 
not only going to be a way untill March. 
You should ought to of heard the boys 
cheer when Callahan tells them I am going 
to make the hole trip but when he tells 
them I am going to pitch for the giants 
and not for the White Sox I bet Crawford 
and Speaker and them wisht I was going 
to stay to home but it is just like Callahan 
says if they bat against me all winter the 
pitchers they bat against next season will 
look easy to them and you wont be supprised 
Al if Crawford and Speaker hits a bout 500 
next year and if they hit good you will 
know why it is. Steve Evans asked me 

was I all fixed up with cloths and I says No 
but I was going out and buy some cloths 
includeing a full dress suit of evening cloths 
and he says You dont need no full dress 
suit of evening cloths because you look funny 
enough with out them. This Evans is a 
great kidder Al and no body never gets sore 
at the stuff he pulls some thing like Kid 
Gleason. I wisht Kid Gleason was going on 
the trip Al but I will tell him all a bout it 
when | come back. 

Well Al old pal I wisht you was going a 
long to and I bet we could have the time of 
our life but I will write to you right a long 


a check j 


November 7, 19/4 


“HOW ABOUT THAT 
COLD ROOM?” 


SAYS NANCY GAY 


“Almost every home has 
one or morerooms that never 
will seem to warm up. I had 
two—one was the dining 
room, the other the guest 
chamber. 


Try as I would I couldn’t 
heat them,— 


“Until I purchased two 
small gas heating stoves. 


“* Now all the old chill and dis- 
comfort are done away with. One 
stove in the dining room makes 
it deliciously comfortable at any 
time. The other stove I move 
about, using it in any room where 
quick, sure heat is needed. 

“* How many more rooms you 
could add to your home by 
doing as | did.” 


If you have not yet read 


“The Story of Nancy Gay” 


send at once for your free copy and 
enjoy a half-hour’s profitable reading. 
Then get in touch with your local gas 
company —they have the very stove 
you want. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 





 » W. 39th St. New York 
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Al and I will send Bertha some post cards 
from the diffrent places we head in at. | 
will try and write you a letter on the boat 
and male it as soon as we get to the Ist sta- 
tion which is either Japan or Yokohama I 


oe = =e 


2M Oe 

















[ forgot which. Good by Al and say good by 
q = ©to Bertha for me.and tell her how sorry I 
and Florrie is that we cant come to Bedford 
; } this winter but we will spend all the rest of 
4 @ the winters there and her and Florrie will 
E, } X i have a plenty of time to get aquainted. 
}  ©Good by old pal. Your pal, JACK 
H j i SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 18. 
¥ 4 , 4 L: Well Al it is all off and I am not go 
b P ing on no trip a round the world and 
m@ = back and I been looking for Callahan or 
t Mcgraw for the last }» hour to tell them I 
ti Always ti have changed my mind and am not going to 
ri . i =6 make no trip because it would not be fare to 
id remember this fact  Florrie and besides that I think I should 
f b h . ought to stay home and take care of little 
j t fr Al and not leave him to be tooken care of 
fj abou your alr ~ by no train nurse because how do I know 
ha If there is any condition of your | what would she do to him and I am not go- 
& youwant to improve, if it hasn’t enoug! ing to tell Florrie nothing a bout it but I am 
: fe and gloss, if there ' tt © going to take the train tomorrow night right 
BE too} h oil, never forget that the back to Chi and supprise her when I get 
P condition of air depend the & there and | bet both her and little Al will 
condition of you lf be tickled to death to see me. I supose 
4 ® Mcgraw and Callahan will be sore at me 
F How to keep the i rate an he but when I tell them I want to do 
scalp healthy ® | theright thingand not give my famly no raw 
To keep the scalp healthy and active deal | guess they will see where I am right 
; ' s P ay We was to play 2 games here and was 
‘ ng vay: Ru > ie fully five to play 1 of them in Tacoma and the other 
6 PER tee SRO AP a here but it rained and so we did not play 
‘] omits eg. ete neither 1 and the people was pretty mad 
S  oapply a hot lather of Woodbury’s Facial [| 2 bout it because I was anounced to pitch 
' Pi : Doak, ag , age and they figured probily this would be there 
R tind oh : ay eer : sa only chance to see me in axion and they 
f same ; Se Ge ee ena. made a awful holler but Comiskey says 
' cold ’D . perfe tly.t gently No they would not be no game because the 


field neither here or in Tacoma was in no 
shape for a game and he would not take no 


+ 
hance of me y inning Teaching 
chance of me pitching and may be slipping 


in the mud and straneing my self and then ‘ce 


: . e 
: where would the White Sox be at next sea ; 
son. So we been laying a round all the , oung America 
, . t P. M. and I and Dutch Schaefer had a lo ¥ 

talk to gether while some of the rest of the 


boys was out buying some cloths to take on to Shoot / q 
* the trip and All bought a full dress suit of ; - 


33 


Tl Tae 


ma 











. evening cloths at Portland yesterday and j 
now I owe Callahan the money for them and | & C8, VERC ARG , ; 
> 7 , . ly . tempering his | ! i ‘ 
Wi db am not going On no trip so probily I wont : 
oo ury Ss never get to ware them and it is just $45.00 busine 4M ive later on ; 
e throwed a way but I would rather throw wreaking up U ' 4 
Facial Soap $45.00 a way then go on a trip a round the 1 rt _ the h -_ a , | : ” 
: world and leave my famly all winter. ¥ n scientific Brunswick | Young Amet : 
t ; Well Al 1 and Schaefer was talking to (| SsTOR \ > o . 
Write today for samples gether and he says Well may be this is the 4 Royal gan tha 
last time we will ever see the good old US j ‘ 
and | says What do you mean and he says , ; 
i aN H.WOODBUR», People that gos acrost the pac ifie Ocean : . : ao regents 7 fF OWN leisure urs WIth merry rival it Balh 
, ;. A804~ ~ most generally all ways has there ship B F . " 
oo? — recked and then they is not no more never 4 & 
heard from them. Then he asked me was I x 66 99 
In Canads a good swimer and I says Yes I had swam { ‘ 
— Bed 2 a good deal in the river and he says Yes you ’ 
i h have swam in the river but that is not noth- 4 
ing like swiming in the pacific Ocean be | nies ~ 
cause when you swim in the pacific Ocear C k t B ll d T. bl < 
aa 7 you cant move your feet because if you q arom or oc e 1 iar a es 
move your feet the sharks comes up to the ; The far Brur k’R Grand” Home Table is made of beaut Sas ‘ 
top of the water and bites at them andeven | § D> go mal with ¢ i \ nt slate bed. | | ed FF 
if they did not bite your feet clean off there ‘ , heapl ‘ | ' | | ( 
bite is poison and gives you the hiderofo Br k Reg : \ ated 
beya and when you get that you start bar} | 
ing like a dog and the water runs in to your ( : 7: all . and Be hy 
mouth and chokes you to death. Then he ( i ‘ } 
says Of coarse if you can swim with out Willie Hoppe. ¢ . \l YY. Catton and num ther Billiard 
useing your feet you are all O. K. but they experts. _ 
is very few can do that and espesially i : . Playing Outfit FREE 
the pacific Ocean because they got to keep For Homes of All Sizes = 
useing there hands all the time to scare R C , ' : - e 
the sord fish a way so when you dont dare Pocket Bi ( 
use your feet and your hands is busy you got ( | I 
nothing left to swim with but your stumach 1 . 5 
mussles. Then he says You should ought i 20 Cents a Day 4 
to get a long all O. K. because your stumach . 


mussles should ought to be strong from the 
exercise they get so I guess they is not no 
danger for a man like you but men like 
Wiltse and Mike Donlin that is not hog fat 
like you has not got no chance. Then he 
says Of coarse they have been times when 


















the boats got acrost all O.K. and only a 
few lifes lost but it dont offten happen and 
, the time the old Minneapolis club made the il 
pr ‘w t - ! co to te r twe ty | trip the boat went down and the only thing The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 
of boiled water, e found very that was saved was the catchers protector il Dept. 5-D, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
efticaciou P Listerine a that was full of air and could not do nothing free book 
the safe, non-p tisept else but flote. Then he says May be you il « ” 
Do not accept an imitation. The origina would flote to if you did not say nothing for BILLIARDS The Home Magnet 
Listerine ifest and best. Other use a few days. il 
give folder wrapped around the bottle I asked him how far would a man got to “Baby Grand” 
11! Druggists Sell Listerine swim if some thing went wrong with the Po. het Billiard Style II 
° Style 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo boat and he says O not far because they is 
a hole lot of ilands a long the way that a , 
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EVENING POST 


man could swim to but it would not do a 
man no good to swim to these here ilands 
because they dont have nothing to eat on 
them and a man would probily starve to 
death un less he happened to swim to the 
sandwich ilands. Then he says But by the 
time you been out on the pacific Ocean a 
few months you wont care if you get any 
thing to eat or not. I says Why not and he 
says the pacific Ocean is so ruff that not 
nothing can set still not even the stuff you 
eat. I asked him how long did it take to 
make the trip acrost if they was not no ship 
reck and he says they should ought to get 
acrost a long in febuery if the weather was 
good. I says Well if we dont get there until 
febuery we wont have no time to train for 
next season and he says You wont need to 
do no training because this trip will take all 
the weight off of you and every thing else 
you got. Then he says But you should not 
ought to be a scared of getting sea sick be- 
cause they is 1 way you can get a way from 
it and that is to not eat nothing at all while 
you are on the boat and they tell me you 
dont eat hardly nothing any way so you 
wont miss it. Then he says Of coarse if we 
should have good luck and not get in to no 
ship reck and not get shot by 1 of them war 
ships we will have a grate time when we get 
acrost because all the girls in europe and 
them places is nuts over ball players and 
espesially stars. I asked what did he mean 
saying we might may be get shot by 1 of 
them war ships and he says we would have 
to pass by Swittserland and the Swittser- 
land war ships was all the time shooting all 
over the ocean and of coarse they was not 
trying to hit no body but they was as wild 
as most of them left handers and how could 
you tell what was they going to do next. 
Well Al after I got threw talking to Schae- 
fer I run in to Jack Sheridan the umpire 
and I says I did not think I would go on 
no trip and I told him some of the things 
Schaefer was telling me and Sheridan says 
Schaefer was kiding me and they was not no 
danger at all and of coarse Al | did not be- 
leive '5 of what Schaefer was telling me 
and that has not got nothing to do with me 
changeing my mind but I dont think it is 
not hardly fare for me to go a way on a trip 
like that and leave Florrie and the baby 
and supose some of them things really did 
happen like Schaefer said though of coarse 
he was kiding me but if 1 of them was to 
happen they would not be no body left to 
take care of Florrie and little Al and I got 
a $1000.00 insurence policy but how do I 
know after I am dead if the insurence 
comes acrost and gives my famly the money. 
Well Al I will male this letter and then try 
again and find Mcgraw and Callahan and 
then I will look up a time table and see 
what train can I get to Chi. I dont know 
yet when I will be in Bedford and may be 
Florrie has hired a flat all ready but the 
Allens can live in it by them self and if 
Allen says any thing a bout I paying for 
of the rent I will bust his jaw. 
Your pal, 


JACK 


VicToriA, CAN., Nov. 19. 

EAR OLD AL: Well old pal the boat 

gos tonight I am going a long and I 
would not be takeing no time to write this 
letter only I wrote to you yesterday and 
says I was not going and you probily would 
be expecting to see me blow in to Bedford 
in a few days and besides Al I got a hole lot 
of things to ask you to do for me if any 
thing happens and I want to tell you how 
it come a bout that I changed my mind and 
am going on the trip. I am glad now that 
I did not write Florrie no letter yesterday 
and tell her I was not going because now | 
would have to write her an other letter and 
tell her I was going and she would be expect- 
ing to see me the day after she got the Ist 
letter and in stead of seeing me she would 
get this 2nd. letter and not me at all. | 
have all ready wrote her a good by letter 
today though and while I was writeing it Al 
I all most broke down and cried and espe- 
sially when I thought a bout leaveing little 
Al so long and may be when I see him again 
he wont be no baby no more or may be some 
thing will of happened to him or that train 
nurse did some thing to him or may be I 
wont never see him again no more because 
it is pretty near a cinch that some thing 
will either happen to I or him. I would 
give all most any thing I got Al to be back 
in Chi with little Al and Florrie and I wisht 
she had not of never wired that telegram 
telling me I could make the trip and if some 
thing happens to me think how she will feel 
when ever she thinks a bout wireing me 
that telegram and she will feel all most like 
as if she was a murderer. 


November 7, /9/4 


Well Al after I had wrote you that letter 
yesterday I found Callahan and Mcgraw 
and I tells them I have changed my mind 
and am not going on notrip. Callahan says 
Whats the matter and I says I dont think 
it would be fare to my wife and baby and 
Callahan says Your wife says it would be 
all O. K. because I seen the telegram my 
self. I says Yes but she dont know how 
dangerus the trip is and he says Whos been 
kiding you and I says They has not no body 
been kiding me. I says Dutch Schaefer told 
me a hole lot of stuff but I did not beleive 
none of it and that has not got nothing 
to do with it. I says I am not a scared 
of nothing but supose some thing should 
happen and then where would my wife and 
my baby be at. Then Callahan says Schae- 
fer has been giveing you a lot of hot air and 
they is not no more danger on this trip then 
they isin bed. You been in a hole lot more 
danger when you was pitching some of them 
days when you had a sore arm and you 
would be takeing more chances of getting 
killed in Chi by 1 of them taxi cabs or the 
dog catcher then on the Ocean. Th 
boat we are going on is the Umpires of 
Japan and it has went acrost the 
a million times with out nothing happening 
and they could not nothing hap pen to a 
boat that the N. Y. gan ts was rideing on 
because they is to luck y. Then I says Well 
I have made up my mind to not go on no trip 
and he says All right then I guess we might 
is well call the trip off and I says Why and 
he says You know what president Wilson 
says a bout Japan and they wont stand 
for us comeing over there with out you a 
long and then Mcgraw says Yes it looks 
like as if the trip was off because we dont 
want to take no chance of starting no war 
between Japan and the united states. Then 
Callahan says You will be in fine with 
Comiskey if he has to call the > trip off 
because you are a scared of getting bit by 
a fish. Well Al we talked and argude lora 
hour or a hour and !» and some of the rest 
of the boys come a round and took Calla 
han and Megraws side and finely Callahan 
says it looked like as if they would ha 
- epone the trip a few dz iys untill he could 
get a hold of Allen or some body and get 
he to take my place so finely I says | 
would go because I would not want to 
up no trip after they had made all 
plans and some of the players wifes was all 
ready to go and wouk ibe dissapointed if they 
was not no trip. So Mcgraw and Callahan 
says Thats the way to talk andsolamg ing 
Al and we are leaveing tonight and may be 
this is the last letter you will ever get fr om 
me but if they does not nothing happen Al 
I will write to you a lot of letters and tell you 
all a bout the trip but you must not be 
looking for no more letters for a while untill 
we get to Japan where I can male a letter 
and may be its likely as not we wont never 
get to Japan. 

Here is the things I want to ask you to 
try and do Al and I am not asking you to do 
nothing if we get threw the trip all right but 
if some thing happens and I should be 
drownded here is what I am asking you todo 
for me and that is to see that the insurence 
co. dont skin Florrie out of that $1000.00 
policy and see that she all so gets that other 
$250.00 out of the bank and find her some 
place down in Bedford to live if she is will- 
ing to live down there because she can live 
there a hole lot cheaper then she can live i: 
Chi and besides I knew Bertl 
her right and help her out all s 

» Al I want you and Bert ” to hs 
care of little Al untill he 
enough to take care of him self 
like as if he was going to 
handed dont let him Al but make 
his right hand for every thing. Well Al 
they is 1 good thing and that is if I get 
drownded Florrie wont have to buy no lot 
in no cemetary and hire no herse. 

Well Al old pal you all ways been a good 
friend of mine and I all ways tried to be a 
good friend of yourn and if they w 
any thing I done to you that was not O. K. 
remember by gones 1s by gones. I want 
you to all w ays think of me as st old 
pal. Good by old pal. 

Your old I al, 


s here 


Ocean 


ve to 


brake 
there 


a woud tre: 


1@ COL 
grows 


— 


him use 


your be 
JACK. 


P.S. Alif they should 1 
pen and if we was to get 
all O. K. I am going to ask Megraw to let 
me work the Ist game against the White 
Sox in Japan because I should certainly 
ought to be right after giveing my arm a 
rest and not doing nothing at all on the trip 
acrost and I bet if Mcgraw lets me work 
Crawford and Speaker will wisht the boat 
had of sank. You know me Al. 


not nothi v hap- 


acrost the Ocean 
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THE SPOTTED SHEEP 


Continued from Page 14 


with great care. He fingered the soft band- 
ages on Young Sullivan’s hands and pro- 
nounced them satisfactory. He sliced an 
orange and offered a bit of it to his gladia- 
tor, who refused it with scorn; and he tied 
a small American flag in his corner of the 


ring 
These maneuvers would have — 
Young Sullivan had he seen them, but he 


was still staring at the four a tors. 

Kid Smalley, engaged in “breaking” the 
new gloves to take the stiffness out of ~~ 
rece sived a sharp poke in the ribs. 

“Say,” whispered Young 


“which one is the sucker?” 


Sullivan, 


“The fellow on this end,” answered 
Smalley. 
The fighter showed his teeth. 





“Nix! ” said he. ‘You can’t hand that 
to me. How long do you think I've been 
round this town, not to know a con man 
like Logan when I see him? If he’s mixed 
up with a frame it ain't on the sucker end, 
Smalley. I know Three-Card Davis too; 
so you might as well tell me, because I'll 
find it out anyway.” 

Kid Smalley, realiz 
remark, surrendered at discretion. 

“It's the sl rimp with the glasses,”” said 
he. “The fel « — the stop watch is a 
pal of his. We let him act as stakehold 
and timekeeper so as to make it look good." 

“Oh, that’s it!” said the fig ‘Well, 
I just wanted to know.” 

‘Now that you know,” 
‘you'd better forget it. 


zing the truth of this 


hter. 


growled Smalle 


Some things ain't 





, to talk about.” 
ung Sullivan grunted—a noncommit- 
tal sort of grunt, which might have ex- 
pre sssed assent, doubt or defiance. After 


that he sat staring straight in front of him. 
When the time came he extended his hands 
for the gloving process, but what aid he 
rendered in the operation purely 
mechanical. 
Having finished with hisman Mr. Wenger 
epped briskly to the spec- 
tators. 
“Still think you've got a cinch, do you?” 
i he to Billy, who nodded in reply. 
We onger drew out another roll of currency. 
*Here’s the stuff that talks!” said hé. 





was 


across the ring 





Billy shook his head. 
‘Thet vet is big enough as it stands,” said 
he. “‘Not another nickel!” 
He held to this in spite of Wenger's 


bluster and sarcasm and Logan's whispered 
advice 

“You're a sport!" said 
“You Say you ‘ve got 
— to bet on it!” 

Not afraid,”’ corrected Billy ; 
unwi illing. My man is ready, 
Don't delay the game.” 

“Cold feet!’ growled Smalley to Young 
Sullivan as Wenger re 1“ ted to his corner, 

still waving his roll of bills. 

“Huh!” remarked Young Sullivan. 

Three-Card Davis rose, removed his hat 
and coat, and ducked under the ropes, with 
a finger crooked at each corner—the mark 
of the referee the world over. 

The fighters advanced to the center of the 
ring for their instructions— Wenger’s cham- 
pion open-mouthed and curious; Young 
Sullivan apathetic and preoccupied, medi- 
tatively squinting at vacancy over the ref- 
eree’s shoulder 

‘No claim of 


hot 


Wenger. 


a cinch, but you’re 


**merely 
Wenger. 


foul will be allowed unless 


the man is disabled,” finished Davis. “*Go 
to your corners!”’ 
“All set?” called Freddy Van Pelt, ama- 


and stakeholder. 


teur timekeeper 
“Time!” 


At the word Mr. Wenger’s champion 
stepped cautiously out of his corner. He 
had been assured and reassured that no 


harm could come to him; but in spite of 
this comfortir ng thought there was some- 
thing disconcerting in the sinister expres- 
sion on the profe al’s face— something 
alarming in his steady, flat-footed a 
chin low on his breast in battle crouch, lef 
ind well extended, and the annihil: ‘tine 
right fist held far back, like a thunderbolt 
in leash. 
‘Don’t stop tos} 
W enger. 


*“S1OI 


” yelled Mr. 
I ile 


ake hands! 
‘This ain't no pink tea! 


right into him, boy! Fight him off his 
feet!” 
The unknown hesitated for an instant; 


then, spurred on by a roar from his corner, 
hurled himself blindly at his antagonist. In 
the same instant Young Sullivan took two 
quick steps— one forward, the other slightly 
to the left—and with the second step came 


a thudding impact of bone and leather 
against an unprotected jaw. Mr. Wenger's 
champion reeled and then toppled slowly 
backward, striking the floor with a crash. 

“There, you crook!” snarled Young 
Sullivan, menacing the referee with a 
doubled fist. ‘Call that a foul—if you 
dare!” 

Three-Card Davis did not call it any- 
thing. His nimble brain was racing to ad- 
just itself to altered conditions, but as yet 
speech was beyond him. He could only 


gape at the limp figure stretched at full 
length on the floor. 
In the astounded silence there rose t} 


somewhat too cheerful voice of the official 


timekeeper, counting off the seconds as 
prescribed by the late Marquis of Queens 
berry. 

“*Eight—nine He’s out! You wi 
Billy; and here’s the money! Hooray! 


“Tsay, We nger, ” called the winner as he 
stuffe d the working ¢ capital of the Logan- 
Lmerson combination into his pocket, “I 
owe you an apology. He didn’t 
of the ring—there wasn’t time. 


ump out 


Great 


Scott, Freddy! Wenger's out too!” 
Vv 
ENRI, head waiter at Tortoni’s, was 


far too polite to arch his eyebrows at 
sight of a sweater and a aoe rear; so 
he bowed low to Billy ison and led the 
way swiftly to a private room. On the other 
hand Young Sullivan had never before met 
a head waiter face to face; so the 
interest was mutual. 

Billy gave the order 
ble, and when they were alone he 
quickly to the business at hand, speaking 
a li angus ige the fi gh ter could understand. 

“Kid,” said he, “there was a queer kick 
to that little show of ours the other night 
a few things I haven't been able to figure 
out. The way some of my friends acted 
after that knockout rather surprised me 
You'd have thought they suspected me yf 
putting one over on Wenger. P 

Y oung Sullivan gaped ine redulously . 

‘Ain't you wise to it yet: * he demanded. 

“Wise to what?” 

“Gee, but you are easy: ex¢ ‘laimed the 
fighter. ‘“‘Why, I tho ight you'd tumb le to 
it the minute it came off. Didn't you know 
that you was up against a frame?”’ 

“A frame!” ejaculated Billy. “Wh 
man alive, 1 won! How could it have 
a frame?” 

Young Sullivan laughed. 

“Sure, you won,” said he; 


surprised 


I 


as briefly as possi 


came 


er 


bee n 


“but the way 


they had it fixed up I was to take a poke 
on the jaw and go out. Then you'd have 
lost, and ag 


‘They!’” repeated Billy. “Whom do 
you mean by they < ey 
‘That whole crooked outfit—Logan and 

Smalley and Davis. The fat guy and the 
other fighter was in it too.” 

“Not Logan!” cried Billy. ‘“‘Why, it 
ean’t be! I've known him for years x 

‘“* And it’s cost you money,” supplemented 
the fighter. ‘‘ Don’t tell me it can’t be when 
I know it is! They’re crooks, I tell you 
all of ‘em; and Logan's the main finger of 
the bunch—the boss. The others are 
pers and steerers. Why, listen 
he comes to me and says they've got a 
sucker ribbed up to bet on a fake fight. I 
was to get a hundred for going out 4 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Billy 
“They told me it would be better if Smalley 
made all the arrangements.” 


cap- 
Small y; 


‘That would keep us from getting 
together,” said Young Sullivan. “They 
didn’t take any chances on you waking 
up and crossing ‘em. You let ‘em run the 


whole proposition, didn’t you 
for ’em—pretty easy, boy!” 

silly’s tottering egotism did not need the 
final touch of mingled pity and contemp 
tuous familiarity in the fighter’s tone. The 
wreck of his self-esteem was complete. For 
years he had deemed himself wise, in the 
slangy tenderloin sense of the word—wise 
in the things not worth knowing and the 
Ways not worth traveling. 

Yes, Billy Allison had thought himself 
wise; but it had remained for a low-browed, 
thick-skulled fighter to show him the ex- 
tent of that wisdom, and to make him see 
himself as he appeared to others “a 
sucker ribbed up to bet on a fake fight! 
Billy Allison a sucker! 

Another man, confronted with a revela- 
tion so humiliating, might have buried his 
head in his hands and groaned; but there 


Pre tty easy 
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These Girard Smiles 


are the expressions of all 
kinds and conditions of men, 
with one trait in common, 
the enjoyment of a mild but 
full-Alavored cigar. 


Gir. 


are winning their way because the 
men who read about them try 
them, like them, and want more. 
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We would like you to try the 
unique Girard blend. 

Girard Cigars are made in |4 
sizes, from 3 for a quarter to 20¢ 
straight. 
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A Christmas Present Suggestion 


Can you think of a gift which, at an expenditure of $1.50, will give greater pleasure or 


ubscription for The Saturday 
* Home Journal or The Country Gentleman? 


¢ a more lasting reminder of the donor than a year's 
Evening Post, The Ladie 
We will announce the gift by sending the recipient a large, beautifully illuminated card 


tating that the periodical has been ordered by you for the ensuing year. his will be 
eceived on Christmas day along with the first copy 

Order now, sending $1.50 for each subscription ordered (the Canadian price of The 
Post is $1.75, of The Journal $2.00, of The Country Gentleman $2. 25, except in Toronto, 
where the price of The Post and of The Journal is $1.50 each). 
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| was nothing of the theatrical about Billy. | 


He merely removed his glasses and polished 
them with his handkerchief, blinking near- 
sightedly the while. 

“Well, wouldn't that frost you?” he 
murmured. “ Wouldn’t that frost you?” 

“You got to learn some time, ” said 
Young Sullivan consolingly. “‘You won't 
be such a soft mark for the next bunko 
game.” 

Billy continued to blink and polish his 
glasses. Another angle of the matter was 
forcing itself on his consideration— another 
thing to be explained. 

“*T gave Smalley five hundred dollars the 
night before the fight,”’ said Billy slowly. 
“He was to give it to you if you won. He 
held that out, of course?” 

“Sure, he did!”’ was the disgusted reply. 
‘The only deal I had was one hundred if I 


| lost.” 


“Oh!” said Billy. 
get . 

Young Sullivan laughed harshly. 

“T didn’t get a thing out of it but the 
exercise,” said he—‘“‘not a copper cent!" 

Billy put on his glasses and regarded the 
fighter steadily. Young Sullivan avoided 
his gaze. 

“Did you need the hundred?” 
Billy. 

“Sure, I needed it!’ said Young Sulli 
van. ‘ You don’t think I'd have framed to 
go out to a dub unless I was broke?” 

“Why did you change your mind?” de 
manded Billy. “WwW hat made you double 
cross that outfit? There must have been a 
reason.” 

“There was,” said the fighter. ‘You 
don’t remember me, I guess.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I do!” protested Billy. “I've 
seen you fight lots of times.” 

Young Sullivan threw out his hand in an 
impatient gesture. 

“Before that. No; you don’t remember 
me, but maybe you ain’t forgot that kid 
with the broken leg—three years ago in 
Mercy Hospital? Well, I’m his brother 
I’m Mannie Rosenblatt.” 


‘Then you didn't 


asked 


Mr. Hawley had often said that nothing 
Billy Allison might do could surprise him, 
but he disproved the truth of this state- 
ment by appearing at his club twenty min 
utes ahead of his luncheon schedule with 
news of a startling nature. 

This is the latter portion of the mono 
logue with which he regaled the cronies of 
the late Henry Allison: 

“* And,” says he, ‘if you don't mind, | 
think I'd like to take an active interest in 
the business from now on. I’m through 
fooling,’ he says-——‘and I’m through for 
keeps! What time shall I show up in the 
morning?’”’ 


Salt Solutions 


by )M MON kitchen salt promises to solve 
one of the most complicated and an- 
noying problems with which civil engineers 
have struggled for generations—the meas- 
urement of the amount of water flowing in 
a stream or through the wheels of water- 
power apparatus. Stream-flow gauging is 
now a difficult matter, involving much 
machinery and a great quantity of figuring 
and estimating of the effect of friction of 
the banks, dirt in the water, and so on. 

The new idea is to pour salt into the 
water, and then fish out a bucketful of water 
downstream and see how much salt there is 
in it, which for chemists is a comparatively 
simple job. The saltier the water in the 
bucket the slower is the stream, and the 
exact flow can be figured out without much 
difficulty. 

The accuracy with which the salt is fed 


regularly into the stream is a very important 


point. This is accomplished by dissolving 
the salt in water and having a steady flow 
of this solution from a tank through a feed- 
ing apparatus that kee “ps it uniform. 

For instance, a salt solution is made con- 
taining six hundred grams of salt to each 
gallon of water, and this is fed into the 
stream at the rate of one-tenth of a gallon a 
second. In a lively stream or in water- 
power races the solution mixes quickly and 
evenly with all the water. A gallon of water 
is then dipped out downstream and the 
If the 
gallon contains six-tenths of a gram of salt, 


| that shows the water is flowing at the rate 


of exactly one thousand gallons a second. 

So far this method is being used princi- 
pally for measuring the water flowing 
through turbines; but it is being tried out 
also on lively streams. 
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Now you can afford 
to see California 


and 


Her Great Expositions 
Celebrating the opening of the Panama Canal 


HE year 1915 is the year of decision—the year you have been planning 
for always. You have always wanted to see California, The land of sun- 
shine and orange blossoms. 

Especially have you determined to see Southern California, because — you know —that 
is the California you have read and heard about. Now you can readily afford to gratify your 
heart’s desire. The railroads and the hotels have arranged to meet you half way. 

Furthermore, everybody is going to the Exposition and you can’t afford to be a “‘stay at home’’ and listen in 
wide-eyed ainazement to the tales of this Wonderland, when your friends return. The San Diego Exposition is a dream 


city of the old world. A city of Spanish Mission Colonial architecture, with Mission bells in low towers around which 
hover flocks of pigeons. Rug-draped balconies twined by banks of purple bougainvillea 
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And perhaps— very likely —you will find in this land of promise during your visit, the 


opm Ttunity vou hav 
sought to free yourself from the bondage of your present business struggle for financial indeper 


lence 










California spells opportunity and her arms are extended in hearty welcome to you in 1915 
Your nearest railroad ticket agent will tell you about the low rates ; 
1915 Ga your ticket to San Diego 1915 
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Note How Goodyears 


Dominate in Every Street 


You Can See That 
Men Prefer Them 


No man can doubt —if he looks around 
that Goodyear tires have best met men’s 
requirements. 

T . 

Note what a percentage of motorists 
have adopted them—men who want qual- 
ity tires. Goodyear tires, after 15 years of 
testing, outsell any other. 


Those Goodyear users number hundreds 
of thousands. Together they have 
tried out more than four million 


Goodyear tires. 

They are men like you— with 
wants like yours. They seek safety 
and sturdiness, freedom from trouble. 
They look for low cost per mile, just 


as you do. 

They have decided, in this over- 
whelming way, that Goodyear tires 
And today the cars with 
Goodyear equipment would reach a 
thousand miles, placed end to end. 


excel. 


Doesn't that suggest that, when 
you know what these men know, 
you'll also use these tires? 


OOD | YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 














All-Weather Treads 


This is another exclusive Goodyear fea- 
ture— this tough, double-thick anti-skid. 
The grips are deep and enduring, sharp- 
edged and resistless. Yet they are flat and 
regular. 

Here is all of a plain tread’s smoothness, 
combined with extra thickness, extra tough- 
ness and a bulldog grip. What other tread, 
however costly, meets winter needs like this ? 


What Brings Men 
to These Tires 

We spend $100,000 yearly in laboratory 
work to insure you the utmost in a quality 
tire. All rubber and fabric must pass radi- 
cal tests. 

In No-Rim-Cut tires—in a way we con- 
trol — we make nm-cutting impossible. 

We spend $450,000 yearly on our ex- 
clusive “On-Air” cure. It ends a major 
cause of blow-outs. 

By a patented method—used by 
us alone—we reduce by 60 per cent 


the risk of tread separation. 


Thus we directly combat, in ways 
exclusive to Goodyear, the main 
causes of tire ruin. We spend for- 
tunes in these ways to save tire users 
millions. And we avoid for our 
users countless needless tire troubles. 
These are the reasons — resistless 
reasons—which are bringing men to 
Goodyears. 

They are bound to bring you. 

When you call for Goodyear No- 


Rim-Cut tires you will get tires like 
these. Any dealer will supply you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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a spirit of bitter irony, was posted a proc- 
lamation, signed by the burgomaster and 
the military commandant, calling on the 
vanished dwellers of this place to preserve 
their tranquillity! 

On the side of the fort away from the 
city, and in the direction whence we had 
come, a corporal’s guard had established 
itself in a half-shattered house in order to 
be out of the wet. On the front of the house 
they had hung a captured Belgian bugler’s 
iniform and a French dragoon’s overcoat, 
which latter garment was probably a tro- 
phy brought back from the lower lines of 
fighting; it made you think of an old- 
clothes-man’s shop. The corporal came 
forth to look at our passes before permit- 
ting us to go on. He was a dumpy, good- 
natured-looking Hanoverian with patchy 
affron whiskers sprouting out on him. 

“Ach! yes,” he said in answer to my 
conductor’s question. “Things are quiet 
enough here now; but on Monday” that 
would be three days before —‘‘ we shot six- 
teen men here— rioters and civilians who 
fired on our troops, and one graverobber— a 
dirty hound! They are yonder.” 

He swung his arm; and following its 
wing we saw a mound of fresh-turned clay, 
perhaps twenty feet in length, which made 
1 yellow streak against the green of a small 
pasture about a hundred yards 
away. We saw many such mounds that 
day; and this one where the ignoble sixteen 
ay was the shortest of the lot. Some of 
them were fifty or sixty feet in length. | 
presume there were distinguishing marks 
on the filled-up trenches where the German 
dead lay, but from the automobile we could 
make out none. 

As we started on again, after giving the 
litthe Hanoverian the last treasured copy of 
a paper we had managed to keep that long 
against continual importunity, a big Bel- 
gian dog, with a dragging tail and a sharp 
jackal nose, loped round from behind an 
undamaged cow barn which stood back of 
the riven shell of a house where the soldiers 
were quartered. He had the air about him 
of looking for somebody or something. 

He stopped short, sniffing and whining, 
at sight of the gray coats bunched in the 
and then, running back a few 
yards, with his head all the time turned to 
watch the strangers, he sat on his haunches, 
stuck his pointed muzzle upward toward 
the sky and fetched a long, homesick howl 
from the bottom of his disconsolate canine 
soul. When we turned a bend in the road, 
to enter the first recognizable street of 
Liége, he was still hunkered down there 
in the rain. He finished the picture. The 


composition Of it lor me was periect now. 


inclosed 


aoorway; 


Liege After the Storm 


I mean no levity when I say that Liege 
but merely 
that the phrase is the apt one for use, be- 
cause it better expresses the truth than any 
other I can think of. Yet, considering what 
it went through last month, Liége seemed 
to have emerged in better st 
would have expected. 
Driving into the town I saw 
with white flags—the emblem of complete 
surrender— fluttering from sill and coping, 
than houses bearing marks of the siege. In 
the bombardment the shells mostly ap- 
pe ared to have passed above the town 
which was natural enough, seeing that the 
principal Belgian forts stood on the hill- 
tops westward ol and overlooking the city; 
and the principal German batteries— at 
until the last day of fighting— were 
posted behind temporary defenses, hastily 
thrown up, well to the east and north 


the 


was well shaken before taken; 





ape than one 


more houses 


least, 


Liége, squatted it natural amphi- 
theater below, practically escaped the fire 
of the big guns. The main concern of the 
noncombatants, they tell me, was to shelter 
themselves from the street fighting, which, 
Db) all accounts, was both stubborn and 
sanguinary. The doughty Walloons wholive 
in this corner of Belgium have had the name 
of being ready and willing workers with bare 
steel since the days when Charles the Bold, 
of Burgundy, sought to curb their rebellious 
spirits by razing their city walls and mas- 
sacring some ten thousand of them. And 
quite a spell before that, I believe, Julius 
Cesar found them tough to bend and hard 
to break. 

As for the Germans, checked as they had 
been in their rush on France by a foe whom 
they had regarded as too puny to count as 
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a factor in the war, they sacrificed them 
selves by hundreds and thousands to win 
breathing space behind standing walls until 
their great seventeen-inch siege guns could 
be brought from Essen and mounted by 
the force of engineers who came for that 
purpose direct from the Krupp works. 

In that portion of the town lying west of 
the Meuse we counted perhaps ten houses 
that were leveled flat and perhaps twenty 
that were now but burnt-out, riddled hulls 
of houses, as empty and useless as so many 
shucked pea-pods. 

Of the bridges spanning the river, the 
principal one, a handsome four-span struc- 
ture of stone ornamented with stone figures 
of river gods, lay now in shattered frag- 
ments, choking the current, where the Bel- 
gians themselves had blown it apart. One 
more bridge, or perhaps two I cannot be 
sure were closed to traffic because dyna 
mite had made them unsafe; but the re- 
maining which I think there 
were three, showe d no signs ol rough treat- 
ment. Opposite the great University there 
was a big, black, ragged scar to show where 
a block of dwellings had stood. 

Liege, to judge from its surface aspect, 
could not well have been quieter. Business 
went on; buyers and sellers filled the side 
streets and dotted the long stone quays. Old 
Flemish men fished industriously below the 
wrecked stone bridge, where the débris made 
new eddies in the swift, narrow stream; and 
blue pigeons swarmed in the plaza before 
the Palais de Justice, giving to the scene a 
suggestion of St. Mark's Square at Venice. 


bridges, of 


Trouble Brewing Under Cover 


The German Landwehr, who were every- 
where about, treated the inhabitants civilly 
enough, and the inhabitants showed no 
outward resentment against the Germans. 
But beneath the lid a whole potful of po- 
tential trouble was brewing, if one might 
believe what the Germans told us. 

We talked with a young lieutenant of in- 
fantry who in more peaceful times had been 
a staff cartoonist for a Berlin comic paper. 
He received us beneath the portico of the 


Théatre Royale, built after the model of the | 
Two waspish rapid-fire | 


Odéon in Paris. 
guns stood just within the shelter of the 
columns, with their black snouts pointing 
this way and that to command the sweep 
of the three-cornered Place du Thé&tre. 

A company of soldiers was quartered in 
the theater itself. At night, so the lieu- 
tenant said, those men who were off duty 
rummaged the costumes out of the dressing 
rooms, put them on, and gave mock plays, 
with music. An officer's horse occupied 
what I think must have been the box office. 
It put its head out of a little window just 
over our heads and nickered when other 
horses passed. 

Against the side of the building were 
posters advertising a French company to 
play the Gallicized version of an American 
farce Baby Mine—by Margaret Mayo. 
The borders of the posters were ornamented 
with prints of American flags done in the 
proper colors. 

“Yes, Liége seems quiet enough,” said 
the lieutenant; “but we expect a revolt to 
break out at any time. We expected it last 
night, and the guard in the streets was 
tripled and doubled; and little 
pets ’’— patting the muzzle of one of the ma- 
chine guns—‘“‘ were put here; and more like 
them were mounted on the porticoes of the 
HOdtel de Ville and the Palais de Justice. 
So nothing happened in the city proper, 
though in the outskirts three soldiers disap- 
peared and are supposed to have been mur- 
dered, and a high officer"’—he did not give 
the name or the rank—‘“‘ was waylaid and 
killed just beyond the environs. 

‘“*Now we fear that the uprising may come 
to-night. For the last three days the resi- 
dents, in great numbers, have been asking 
for permits to leave Liége and go into neu- 
tral territory in Holland, or to other part 
of their own country. To us this sudden 
exodus—there seems to be no reason for 
it—looks significant. 

“These people are naturally turbulent. 
Always they have been so. Most of them 
are makers of parts for firearms— gunmak- 
ing, you know, was the principal industry 
here—and they are familiar with weapons 
and many of the men are excellent shots 
This increases the danger. At first they 
were content to ambush single soldiers who 
strayed into obscure quarters after dark. 
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r®) | Now it is forbidden for less than three | 

soldiers in a party to go anywhere at night; 
and they think from this that we are afraid, 
and are growing more daring. 

“By day they smile at us and bow, and 
are as polite as dancing masters; but at 
night the same men who smile at us will 
cheerfully cut the throat of any German who 
is foolish enough to venture abroad alone. 

“Besides, this town and all the towns 
between here and Brussels are being secretly 
flooded with papers printed in French tell- 
ing the people that we have been beaten 
everywhere to the south, and that the 
Allies are but a few miles away; and that 
if they will rise in numbers and destroy the 
garrisons reénforcements wili arrive the 
| next morning to hold the district against us. 

“If they do rise it will be Louvain all 
over again. Weshall burn Liége and kill all 
who are suspected of being in league against 
our troops. Assuredly many innocent ones 
will suffer then with the guilty; but what 
else can we do? We are living above a 
seething volcano.” 

Certainly, though, never did volcano : 
seethe more quietly. As my German- For that healthy, half-way-home 
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Ga of the Greatest Number 


KMOCRACY is founded on the greatest good of the greatest number. 
Government, education, philosophy, science—all recognize that the 
few must not be allowed to flourish at the expense of the many. 


A price-cutting retail merchant sells certain standard articles at ruinously 


low prices. He takes a loss on the sale. But of course he benefits in some 


other way, else he wouldn’t have held the sale. So, also, do the few customers 
who get the bargains receive a temporary benefit. 

But, on the other hand, the whole community suffers. 

Kirst, the price cutting shakes public confidence in the value of the arti- 
cles cut. If people have once bought a thing for 19 cents, it is hard to make 
them believe that it is worth 25 next time. So, if the price cutting continues, 
it becomes more and more difficult to sell the article for what it ts really 
worth. Something else, without a known value, and therefore not attractive 
as a bargain, takes its place. 

It will be agreed by every one that it is not good for the public to have 
the competition of honest standard goods removed from the market. 

Second, price cutting breaks down the established standard of values. It 
makes it hard for the public to know what merchandise is really worth. 
It thus opens the way to general overcharging by unscrupulous merchants. 

Third, price cutting undermines the small store which maintains an 
honest, steady level of prices on all goods the year round. The small store 
thus threatened 1s one of the important economic factors of community life. 

Fourth, price cutting hurts the trade of reputable manufacturers by 
creating an unfair doubt as to the real worth of their goods. 

All for the sake of a questionable advantage to the price cutter and a few 
hundred bargains to a few hundred individuals. 


This is hardly for the greatest good of the greatest number. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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MR. GREX OF MONTE CARLO 


Continued from Page 20 


underlying note of contempt in Hunterleys’ 
manner, in his whole attitude. 

“I do not know,” he replied grimly. “I 
only hope that if he stays we shall find the 
means to make him regret it!” 


xIT 

UNTERLEYS stood for several min- 

utes, watching his wife’s play from a 
new point of view. She was certainly play- 
ing high and with continued ill fortune. For 
the first time, too, he noticed symptoms that 
disturbed him. She sat quite motionless, 
but there was an unfamiliar glitter in her 
eyes and a hardness about her mouth. It 
was not until he had stood within a few feet 
of her for nearly a quarter of an hour that 
she chanced to see him. 

“Did you want me?” 
little start. 

“There is no hurry,” 
could spare me a few 
should be glad.” 

She rose at once, thrusting her notes and 
gold into the satchel she was carrying, and 
stood by his side. She was very elegantly 
dressed, but she was pale, and, watching 
her with a new intentness, he discovered 
faint violet lines under hereyes, as though 
she had been sleeping ill. 

“I am rather glad you came,” she said. 
“I was having an abominable run of bad 
luck, and yet I hated to give up my seat 
without an excuse. What did you want, 
Hen ry?” 

“I should like,” he ¢ xplained, 
you fora quarter of an hour. This p place is 
rather crowded and it is getting on my 
nerves. Would you object to driving with 
me--say, as far as Mentone and back?” 

“*T will come if you wish it,” she answered, 
looking a little surprised. ‘‘ Wait while I 
get my cloak.” 

Hunterleys hired an automobile below 
and they drove off. As soon as they left the 
main street he thrust his hand into the breast 
pocket of his coat and handed her the half 
sheet of note paper. 

“Violet,” he said, “‘ please read that.” 

She read the few lines instructing the 
English bank to hand over Sir Henry 
Hunterleys’ letters to the bearer. Then she 
looked up at him with a puzzled frown. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Did you write that?” he inquired. 

She looked at him indignantly. 

“What an absurd question!” she ex- 
claimed. “Your correspondence has no 
interest for me.” 

Her denial, so natural, so obviously truth- 
ful, was a surprise to him. He felt a sudden 
impulse of joy mingled with shame. Per- 
haps after all he had been altogether too 
censorious. Once more he directed her 
attention to the sheet of paper. There was 
a marked change in his voice and manner. 

“Violet,” he begged, “please look at it. 
Accepting without hesitation your word 
that you did not write it, doesn’t it occur to 
you that the body of the letter is a distinct 
imitation of your handwriting and the 
signature a very clever forgery of mine?” 

“It is rather like my handwriting,” she 
admitted, “and as for the signature, do you 
mean to say really that that is not yours?” 

“Certainly not,” he assured her. ‘‘The 
whole thing is a forgery.” 

**But who in the world should want to 
get your letters?” she asked incredulously. 
**And why should you have them addressed 
to the bank?” 

He took the paper, folded it and put it 
in his pocket. 

“Violet,” he said earnestly, “‘for the dis- 
agreements which have resulted in our 
separation I may myself have been to some 
extent responsible, but we have promised 
each other not to refer to them again. All I 
can say is that there is much in my life that 
you know little of, and for which you do not, 
therefore, make sufficient allowance.”’ 

“Then you might have treated me,” 
declared, “‘with more confidence.” 

“It was not possible,” he reminded her, 
“so long as you chose to make an intimate 
friend of a man whose every interest in life 
is in direct antagonism to mine.” 

“Mr. Draconmeyer?” 

“Mr. Draconmeyer,” he assented. 

She smiled contemptuously. 
“You misunderstand Mr. 
completely,” she insisted. “He is your 
well-wisher and he is more than half an 
Englishman. It was he who started the 
league between English and German com- 
mercial men for the preservation of peace 


she asked with a 


he replied. “If you 
moments later I 


“to talk to 


she 


Draconmeyer 


He formed one of the deputation that went 
over to see the emperor. He has, both by 
his speeches and by his letters to the news- 
papers, done more to promote a good under- 
standing between Germany and England 
than any other person. You are very 
mistaken about Mr. Draconmeyer, Henry.” 
‘The fact remains, my de ar Violet 

Hunterleys said emphatically, ‘that it is 
not possible for me to treat you with the 
confidence I should like to, 
your friendship with Mr. Draconmeyer.”’ 

“You are incorrigible!"’ she exclaimed. 
“Can we change the subject, please? 
want to know why you showed me that 
forged letter.” 

“I am coming to 
“Please be patient. 


on account of 


that,”” he told her 
I want to remind you 
of something else. So far as I remember, 
my only request, when I gave you your 
liberty and half my income, was that your 
friendship with the Draconmeyers should 
decrease. Yet almost the first persons I see 
on my arrival in Monte Carlo are you and 
Mr. Draconmeyer.” 

“Your wish was an unreasonable one,” 
she protested. “‘Linda and I were school- 
girls together. She is my dearest friend and 
she is a hopeless invalid. I thir ik that if I 
were to desert her she would die.’ 

“IT have every sympathy with Mrs. Dra- 
conmeyer,”’ he said slowly, “but you are 
my wife. I am going to make one more 
effort— please don’t be uneasy—not to re- 
establish any relationship between us, but 
to open your eyes as to the truth concerning 
Mr. Draconmeyer. You asked mea moment 
ago why I had shown you that forged letter. 
I will tell you now: it was Draconmeyer 
who was the forger.” 

She looked at him incredulously. 

“You mean to say that Mr. Dracon- 
meyer wrote that order— that he wanted to 
get possession of your letters?” 

“Not only that,” Hunterleys continued, 
“but he carried out the business in such 
a devilish manner as to make me for a 
moment believe that it was you who had 
helped him. You are wrong about Dracon- 
meyer. The man is a great schemer, who 
under the pretense of occupying an impor- 
tant commercial position in London is all 
the time a secret agent of Germany. He is 
there in her interests. He studies the public 
opinion of the country. He dissects our 
weaknesses. He is there to point out the 
best methods and the opportune time for 
the inevitable struggle. He is the worst 
enemy to-day that England has. You think 
that he is here in Monte Carlo on a visit of 
pleasure—for the s sake of his wife perhaps. 
Nothing of the sort! He is here at this 
moment associated with an _ iniquitous 
scheme, the particulars of which I can tell 
you nothing of. Furthermore, I repeat 
what I told you on our first meeting here 
that in his cold way he is in love with you.” 


‘Henry!” she cried. 
“IT cannot see how you can remain so 
willfully blind,”’ Hunte rleys continued. a 


know the man inside out. I warned you 
against him in London. I warn you against 
him now. This forged letter was designed 
to draw us farther apart. The little brown 
man who has dogged your footsteps is a spy 
employed by him to make you believe that 
I was having you watched. You are free 
still to act as you will, Violet, but if you 
have a spark of regard for me or yourself 
you will go back to London at once and 
drop this odious friendship.” 

She leaned back in the car. They had 
turned round now and were on the way 
back to Monte Carlo by the higher road. 
She sat with her eyes fixed upon the moun- 
tains. Her heart in away had been touched, 
her imagination stirred, by her husband's 
words. She felt a return of that glow of 
admiration that had thrilled her on the 
previous night, when he and Richard Lane 
alone among that motley company had 
played the part of men. A curious, almost 
pathetic wistfulness crept into her heart. 
If only he would lean toward her at that 
moment, if she could see once more the 
light in his eyes that had shone there during 
the days of their courtship! If only he 
could remember that it was still his part to 
play the lover! If he could be a little 
grave, a little less hopelessly correct and 
fair! Despite her efforts to disbelieve, there 
was something convincing about his words. 
At any moment during that brief space of 
time a single tremulous word, even a warm 
clasp of the hand, would have brought her 
into his arms. 
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But so much of inspiration was denied 
him. He sat waiting for her decision with 
an eagerness of which he gave no sign. 
Nevertheless, the Fates were fighting for 
him. She thought gratefully, even at that 
moment, yet with less enthusiasm than 
ever before, of the devout homage, the de- 
lightful care for her happiness and comfort, 
the atmosphere of security with which 
Draconmeyer seemed always to surround 
her. Yet all this was cold and unsatisfying, 
a poor substitute for the other things. 
Henry had been different once. Perhaps it 
was jealousy that had altered him. She 
turned toward him, and her voice when she 
spoke was no longer querulous. 

“Henry,” she said, “I cannot admit the 
truth of all that you say concerning Mr. 
Draconmeyer, but tell me this: If I were 
willing to leave this place to-night ——” 

She paused. A sudden embarrassment 
had seized her. There was a tinge of color at 
last in her pale cheeks. She seemed to him 
now, as she leaned a little forward in her 
seat, completely beautiful. 

“If I make my excuses and leave Monte 
Carlo to-night,”” she went on, “will you 
come with me?” 

He gave a little start. Something in his 
eyes flashed an answer into her face. And 
then the flood of memory came. There was 
his mission. He was tied hand and foot. 

“It is good of you to offer that, Violet,’ 
he declared. “If I could—if only I could!” 

Already her manner began to change. 
The fear of his refusal was hateful, her lips 
were trembling. 

“You mean,” she faltered, “that you 
will not come? Listen. Don’t misunder- 
stand me. I will order my boxes packed, 
I will catch the eight-o’clock train and go 
either to London or to Paris—anywhere. I 
will do that if you will come. There is my 
offer. That is my reply to all that you have 
said about Mr. Draconmeyer. I shall lose 
a friend who has been ge ntleness and eo 
ness and consideration itself. I will risk 
that. What do you say? ? Will you come‘ 

“Violet, I cannot,” he replied hoarsely. 
“No, don’t turn away like that!” he 
begged. ‘“‘ Don’t change so quickly! Itisn’t 
fair. Listen. I am not my own master.” 

“Not your own master?” she repeated 
incredulously. “‘What do you mean?” 

“I mean that J am here in Monte Carlo 
not for my own pleasure. I mean that I 
have work, a purpose ——”’ 

“Absurd!” she interrupted him almost 
harshly. ‘‘There is nobody who has any 
better claim upon you than I have. You are 
overconscientious about other things. For 
once remember your duty as a husband.” 

“You must trust me a little,” he pleaded. 
“Believe me that I really appreciate your 
offer. If I were free to go I should not 
hesitate for a single second. Can’t you 
trust me, Violet?” he implored. 


The woman within her was fighting on | 
She stifled her wounded feelings, | 


his side. i é 
crushed down her disappointment that he 


had not taken her at once into his arms and | 


answered her upon her lips. 
“Trust me, then,” she replied. 


have to do. Tell me in plain words why. 


It is not enough for you to say that you can- | 


not leave Monte Carlo. Tell me why you 
cannot. I have invited you to escort me 
anywhere you will. Shall we go?” 

The woman had wholly triumphed. Her 
voice had dropped, the light was in her 
eyes. She swayed a little toward him. His 
brain reeled. She was once more the only 
woman in the world for him. Once more he 
fancied that he could feel the clinging of 
her arms, the touch of her lips. These 
things were promised in her face. 

**T tell you that I cannot go!” he cried 
sharply. ‘Believe me—do believe me, 
Violet!” 

She turned away quickly. 
her hand. It lay passively in his. 
for her confidence, but the moment of in- 
spiration had gone. She heard him with the 
air of one who listens no longer. Presently 
she stopped him. 

“Don't speak to me for several minutes, 
please,”’ she begged. “Tell the chauffeur to 
put me down at the: hotel. I can’t go back 
to the club just yet.’ 

“You mustn’t leave 
insisted. 

“Will you tell me why you refuse my 
offer?” she asked. 

“T have a trust!” 

The automobile had come to a standstill. 

“T was once your trust,” she reminded 
him as she passed into the hotel. 


me like this,” he 
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Not only does the most scientific, up-to- 
date army ration match, as to its composi- 
tion, the kind that mother used to cook, but 
it is approaching it as rapidly as possible in 
methods of eooking and serving. In an 
early day each soldier carried not only his 
food supply but also his cooking utensils on 
his back or at his saddlebow, squatted down 
in the dirt and literally messed for himself. 

Echoes of that Golden / Age still linger: 
and even in textbooks on military hygiene 
you will find regretful allusions to the days 
when the Scotch Borderer rode down from 
the Grampians on his shaggy pony, with a 
bag of oatmeal, a little salt and a sheet-iron 
griddle plate hanging at his saddle for his 
entire commissariat department; or to the 
famous Arab cavalry, which would start on 
a three weeks’ campaign with a bag of 

parched bz wiey *y on one side of the saddle and 
a of dried dates on the other. 

These gentle adventurers expected to rob 
everybody they came across; but, though 
they could make a campaign after a sort 
on such chicken feed, they could not have 
stood up before a modern bayonet charge 
for two minutes on any such trash. If they 
happened to be kept in the field for more 
than three or four weeks three-quarters of 
them never went home, but died of typhoid, 
cholera, dysentery and other filth diseases 
that come from men-folks’ ways of cooking. 

The modern soldier, of course, still carries 
his mess tin, pannikin, knife, fork and spoon; 
and the things he cannot cook and eat with 
this excellent rough-and-ready outfit would 
make a very short list indeed. The mess 
tin is a particul: irly admirable utensil of 
oval shape, about the size and depth of an 
ordinary pie tin, made of the thickest 
of bloe k tin, which means, of course, sheet 
iron thickly plated with tin. It has a lid or 
cover and also a handle, hinged to it, which 
can be folded over it when it is closed. Put 
on the cover and you have a good small 
Dutch oven or baking dish, which can be 
buried in the coals; straighten out the han- 
dle and you have an excellent frying pan, in 
which both biscuits and bread can be baked. 


When a Man Messes for Himself 


The pannikin, or cup, is made in one 
piece, also of the heaviest block tin, holds 
more than a pint, has a folding handle, and 
will boil anything that can be boiled, from 
coffee and tea to beans and onions—except, 
of course, rice as tackled by the raw recruit. 
A classic story is told of a green soldier who, 
finding a pound of rice in his ‘ration, pro- 
ceeded to cook it for supper. He poured it 
all into his quart cup, covered it with water, 
and put it on to boil. When it started to 
swell it began to erupt gently and flow over 
the side of the cup into the fire. In alarm 
he spooned out the top layer into his tin 
plate; but the can was full again before he 
could turn round. Next he ladled his fry- 
ing pan full and then filled his tin cup. 
Then he filled the pie tin and the wate 
dipper, until finally every utensil in cam p 
was full to the brim. Still the rollin g flood 
of rice pudding rose and swelled and majes- 
tically overflowed. 

Inside the mess tin are three canvas bags 
for salt, sugar and coffee; and in the haver- 
sack there is a ration of bacon, bread and 
beans. This outfit is intended only to make 
the soldier self-supporting for a few days, 
or a week at the outside, when he leaves 
his baggage wagons behind or is separated 
from them. The plan now is to cater and 
cook for an army in the field almost as care- 
fully and in as appetizing a manner as in 
garrison or at home. Instead of dividing the 
men—on the ancient and venerable method 
that was one of Sparta’s contributions to the 
art of war—into messes of eight or ten, one 
of whom would volunteer or be comman- 
deered as cook—which was probably the 
origin of the classic epigram, “‘God send 


meat, and the Devil sends cooks!’’— the 
unit of the cook supply is either the com- 
pany, as in the United States Army, or the 


battalion, asin most European armies. 
The army cook is a well-paid trained ex- 
pert, who has either learned his profession 
in private life or been sent to one of the 
schools of cookery maintained by the army. 
The United States Army, for instance, has 
three of these—one in the East, one in the 
South, and one in the West. He has for his 
company —ranging from sixty men in time 
of peace to one hundred or one hundred and 
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ten on a war footing—a staff of from one to 
three assistants, two cook's police, and a 


helper or two. W ] f th 

In the early days a cook had to be an in- oOo oO e 
ventor as well as a mechanic; and stories 
are still told of famous army cooks who North 


could make bread, ready to eat within 
twenty-five minutes, out of flour in the 
barrel, without pans, cooking utensils, range 
or stove. Their method was to knock in the 
head of the barrel; scoop a hole in the top ¥ 
of the flour; pour into this hole water, with HE sheep of the 
salt and, if available, baking powder or North Country 
yeast; mix up the dough in this flour-lined are comfortable 
kneading pan and pat it into flat cakes; b N 
knock one or two barrels apart, sharpen the ecause Nature 
staves at both ends, cut them in two, stand has given them a 
} — up a front . - “—- r cake = coat that resists 
ac »se shingles. an 
the dough on each of these shingles, and, all weather. 


— when it was done on one side, turn it over : : 
4 \ and roast it on the other. Patrick Mackinaw 
\ Yarn comes from 


Be IK | To-day, however, the army cook takes + pete it is 
bo the field with a portable sheet-iron stove, hese sneep. es 





Wears TS into which, telescoping into one another, long-fibred wool ~ , 
/ fits a full equipment of pans, kettles, boilers, paneseses rhe — 4 ‘ 
os and dishes of all sorts. This stove is quickly ing power. Ihe sturdy, 


: é ds 
set up; the pans, as emptied out, are passed outdoor man deman 
: ' ' Patrick Mackinaw Cloth 


Jriumme round to his helpers; and within thirty ; om hi *  seweimnlt teed 
minutes he has a full outdoor kitchen impro- 2 ee Ses Ser see 

vised that needs only an awning stretched Weather. 

over it to make it a regular cookhouse. 
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the Russian, go farther than this and have oe M ki 
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rectly. You scarcely notice the that fairly make the mouth water. “Used by Experts 
pressure, yet the lenses are always r home pract 


bs | ep? ag . - | The elaborateness of providing and serv- 
held firmly in the right posses. ing the army ration is not a sign of the | 

}| We have found the Fits-U by far | 44 | growth of luxury or effeminacy—it is a mat- 

| he most satisiactory Gnger-piece ter of the highest economy and best possible 

mounting. It gives the security of strategy, as well as of investment; because 
| spectacles with an infinitely more men will march better, fight better, drink 


becoming effect. | and dissipate far less on an abundant, 


. 41 > PENc <tr? . Ask your ocu- varied, well-cooked, hot and attractively 
in paint ke eps the weather list, optometrist served diet than they will on bacon and | 


TT . . -— . or optician —he hard-tack cooked in the ashes — which wine arenes 
out. J he be st prepare d 4 knows. means in the dirt—and served on sticks or ebro oe 


at Sf at Fenn slabs of bark. 
paints contain Zinc. : Pe ey Everybody who has had experience in 
\ Southbridge : ge camping knows that camp cookery and 
Our be » “Your Mowe,” tells why P L Mass. 2} | men folks’ cookery generally are simply a 
Levee Menufai dirty and rather disagree -able form of miti- 


The New Te sey - ° turers of Spectacles, gated starvation. It is all very well to live 
J . Zinc Com} am) os ae een} | ON camp diet when you are simply loafing 


55 Wall Street, New York the World. |) | and amusing yourself; but when you try to 
work on it it soon blows up—or, rather, you KILLED BY 
For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau a <-oxt-| | do. Lumber camps, railroad gangs, and S CIENCE 
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movement and least possible expense; its 
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To learn your taste 
in tobacco I'll risk 
ten cigars 


About eighty out of every hun- 
dred men who smoke ten of my 
Panatelas like them well enough to 
keep right on smoking 
them. So it pays me to 
give ten cigars to each of 
the twenty in order to get 
in touch with the eighty 
whose ideas of good to- 
bacco are the same as mine. 


It pays me so well that 
I am able to sell at $5 a 
hundred the quality of 
cigar you willingly pay 10c 
for at cigar stores. 


My Panatela is hand 
made by skilled adult men 
cigar makers in the clean- 
est factory that I know 
of. It is made of Cuban 
Grown Havana Tobacco, 
with a genuine Sumatra 
wrapper. Itsellsfor$5 per 
hundred, or $2.50 for 50. 


I do not sell through 
dealers, but do business 
directly with you. 

MY OFFER IS: | will, upon request, 


send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas on ap- 
proval to a reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining forty at my expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is pleased with 
them and keeps them, he agrees to re- 
mit the price, $2.50, within ten days. 


Shivers’ Club Special is iden 
tical with my Panatela except 
that it is shorter and fatter and 
has a larger burning surface 


t} 


Sold on the same terms as the 


Panatela 















Inordering, pl ase ust busine s Shivers’ 


tatronery or give reterences, Panatela 
and state whether you preter EXACTS 
AND SHAPE 


mild, medium or strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Are You Paying Too Much 
For Paper Towels? 


can't tell fre n the price per roll 
here the price se 
it might re ally be 








aper ven hen you'd be paying 

mighty high for paper The only way 

t ge the q lity and price of any 
aper t< wel i » 


What is a 
water and 
oe 





only ise one 
little you save on first cost you more 
than lose on wasted consumption 


Absorbent 


cotlissue Towels 


Are Cheapest by this Test 


You can prove it Take a rolled-up 


Scot Tissue towel and place in a glass 
4 water Note how much it absorbsin 
agiventime. Makethetest compara 
tive—buy on absorbe at results and 
e feel pretty sure th Scot Tissue-s 
illbe the choice. Housewives should 
also buy on this test, for when it 
ne to absorbing grease from 
fried foods, abe: rbing spilt liquids 





li r 
for use as a towel to save your linen, 
ou need an absorbent paper towel 
On receit 4 $2.00 we wil 

beorbent Scot Tics 








Souk on the cbeavbent tows 
SCOTT PAPER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Towels and Toilet Papers 


WANTED NEW IDEAS }*'*5 ‘8: 

List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent | 
Free. Patents secured or our Fee Returned 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D. c. 
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(Continued from Page 4 


And what is the real cause of this war 
that has transformed Europe into one great 
battlefield and brutalized civilized peoples? 
If we look beyond all the immediate causes 
to the fundamental one, we will find it in 
the trade rivalry of two great nations. 
There are no peoples in the world who are 
keener after commercial advantage, after 
trade and the money to be made in it, than 
the English and the Germans. You may 
talk about the slowness and the stolidity of 
the English all you please, but there is no 
more wide-awake person on the globe than 
an Englishman when there is a shilling to 
be made. 

Consequently when there comes, in the 
course of a generation, another strong, keen 
productive race into competition for this 
trade that the British have so laboriously 
and so successfully established, the English- 
man naturally and fervently begins to hate 
the German, who is taking from him some 
of the money and trade the Englishman feels 
is his by right of establishment and by right 
of enforced power. The German has been 
splitting the market with him. The German 
has turned a confederation of little and im- 
potent states into a great trade-getting and 
money-making empire, in direct and acute 
competition with the British Empire; and 
the British resent that, as is entirely human. 

And it works out exactly the same way 
when viewed from the German position. 
Germany, considering herself the greatest 
country in the world, thinks that any na- 
tion which interferes with her ambitions 
and her fortunes is her fiercest foe. The 
English are the people who have stood 
sturdily in the path of German trade. To 
be sure, England and Germany have done 
much trading with each other, because Ger- 
mans are apter at cheap manufacturing, 
and have greater facilities and are quicker 
to adopt new methods; and the countries 
have exchanged commodities, because that 
was the easy and the commercial thing to do. 
But—and this is the important feature of 
it all—the British have known well enough 
that, if it were not for the rapid rise of Ger- 
many as a manufacturer, jobber and trader 
most of the trade Germany has secured 
would have been England’s trade. 


A Serious Family Quarrel 


I spent a good deal of time in England 
and Germany before this war began, and 
I have talked with many well-informed peo- 
ple on both sides who have been willing 
to talk freely. There is no doubt—not- 
withstanding the assumed cordiality be- 
tween the countries, the blood ties between 
their monarchs, the constant interchange 
of amenities—that for years the average 
German has distrusted the average English- 
man, and the average Englishman has main- 
tained, in a more English way, the same 
sort of sentiments concerning the Germans. 

The Englishman is indifferent about 
whipping the Austrians, except as the Aus- 
trians may be aids to the Germans. He 
pays no attention to them, as may well 
enough be, judging from their performances 
in the field; but, even though the Austrians 
were fighting weil, they would be only in- 
cidental foes of the British. Conversely the 
Germans have no deep-seated feeling of 
hatred toward France; and they went after 
Belgium only because Belgium was in the 

way. When this war is over you will find 
that the differences least easy to compose 
will be the British and German differences 
unless, indeed, one or the other country is 
crushed utterly. 

The truce between these countries has 
been an armed truce for alongtime. Twice, 
perhaps oftener, in the past six years Great 
Britain and Germany have been on the 
brink of war. These differences, like the 
present one, were ascribed to international 
politics, to breaches of neutrality; and this 
present breach has the best of reasons—the 
invasion of Belgium. Back of that, how- 
ever, are the things I have written in the 
paragraphs above. Those are basic. 

Historically, diplomatically and morally, 
from at least a portion of the historical view 
Great Britain will be held impeccable, as 
Germany undoubtedly will find chroniclers 
to hold her impeccable also. 

Go back of that. England and France 
have known for years that when this war 
came Germany would invade Belgium in- 
stead of trying to come up through the death 
traps left open for her by France. Indeed, 
there was a long-standing contract betwee 
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Do you know what 
your handwriting means? 









For! Rack Goud ow? 


spstemat tr atighforward 


1. PES 


ru 


and sincere) 


Ang Aha } 





thus large ideas, well balanced) 


au 


Umpulsive imaginative 


arhet we wing 
a 






man of large notions) 


we Tw Cof—~ 


(romantic, emotional, musical) 


| SOR the thousands of readers of this weekly who are interested in the 

subject, we have just published one of the most absorbing and factful 
books printed about handwriting. The author is William Leslie French, 
the celebrated Graphologist, whose timely articles in leading magazines 
have aroused a nation-wide interest and discussion. In this book, entitled 
*“What Your Handwriting Reveals,”’ is delineated and interpreted nearly 
every style of handwriting. You will doubtless recognize your own style 
among them 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


This book has been prepared by 349 Broadway, New York $1 


us at great expense for those who are 5 enclase tem conte Ger 12 Giiement Mind 
of Spencerian Pet j 


seriously interested in the subject and a copy of the book, 


Ihe edition is limited “What Your Handwriting Revea 
If you desire a copy, it will be sent Name 
vith 12 event styles of Spence ri 
Pens on receipt f ten ceni Street No 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. (Cit 
349 Broadway, New York star 
——4 





Warm, light weight and looks good 
It's the most practical garment ever made for outdoor wear 
The soft, pliable leather sleeves pew leather lined body resist the col 
and w The patented Knit-Nek protects the throat The wool wristlet 
keep the wind from blowing up your sleeves. Gel one today 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Send for uiustrated bookie howing styl 
GANTERSAR BROS., Devt.F St. Paul, Minn. 
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sudevi ertainmer A Pecstune to the Inventor —— 
on elo - Drills who reads and heeds it, is the possi Ry wth of the 
; , i 


»k we send for 6 cents postage 


S.A B. LACEY, Dept. a 


Write us at once 
WASHINGTON ae 


4 roods 
T rH DENISON : co Dept 20 Chisags 


Sonne 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
COAT 


For hunting, trapshooting, golfing, 
automobiling and all outdoor wear. 
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ME ; 7 j <1 T tte werful METZ Ro inits new 


tert h 
ma piece bot! 


and construction. Iti a giant inctret 
The oa Car dressed in an wetion of elegar cod 


means real automobile lux ury 
at the lowest ronan price 





fort precisely the car you want, if you want 
the most for your vey. This new METZ model carries the dest equipment through baad 
ncluding 4-cyl. water cooled motor, Bosch magneto, Prest-O-Lite tank, be n 
Goodrich cl her tir and plat glass rain-vision double 
1djustable wind shield ‘Pur stream line body, wide fore $495 
doors, roon ul mfortable seat luxuri ly upl 
tered. wit ; " = one ¥ Equipped Complete 
red, wi p 
lead la 
raci r t 
“ 





last 


n reliable road performan 


ho superior 
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Write for catalog “E.." —_ 4 New Fore-Door 2 a 
— Model 
METZ CO., Waltham, Mass. The Recognised High Cl 
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The Dainty Woman Likes the 
Convenience of SoP-O-ZON 


Sop-O-zoN is the modern refined liquid toilet soap. 
It is made from pure vegetable oils and is delightfully 
cleansing and healing to the skin. 

It is used from an attractive nickel silver Sop-O-zoN Dispenser 


which is easily attached to the wall over the 


(Pronounced Soapozone) 


LIQUID TOILET SOAP 


Ideal for Home, Office, School, 
Club —all Public and Private 
Bathrooms and Washrooms 


wash basin. 

You simply press the button on the 
Dispenser and the pure, fresh, fragrant 
Sop-O-zoN is deposited inthe paim of 
your hand. No other hands than yours 
ever touch it. It is the convenient 
the nice —the clean way to use soap. 


Where to Buy 


Sop-O-ZON and Sop-O-zON Dispensers are 
for sale by leading hardware, drug and de 
partment stores and by supply houses. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, we will ship 
direct — prepaid—on receipt of price. 
Sop-0-20N DISPENSER 

latest improved mo 


~ - 
SU 
nickel-silver $2 a 
Sop-O-Z0N (Liquid t 


Half-gallon tins ; ROK 
Gallon tins $1.50 
Special prices in } 
DEALERS—We have a few exclusive agenyy 
territories open—an excellent opportunity for 
live dealers. Write at once for our 
special proposition. 
Bobrick Chemical Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


arger Quantitee 




















Your Christmas 
Money and Your 
Spare Hours 


You want the former and we 
want the latter. We will provide 
one if you will give us the other. 

More than a hundred thousand 
subscriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentle- 
will expire between now 
and Christmas. A lot of these 
are in your immediate neighbor- 
hood. We want you to look after 
these renewals as well as forward 
If you will do this 
for us we will pay you liberally 
in commission and salary. 


man 


new business. 


We 
mountol your time; 
the 


do not require any specified 


though, of course 


more of it that you can give, the 


greater will be the sum earned 
ssential, for we'll 


essary and coach 


Experience is not « 


h everything nec 
you as to how to get results. 


If you are interested; if you want 
how thousands of others are 
their spare time into 
ind how you can do the same thing, 


Address 


to know 
turning money 


: ' P ; 
send us a line of inquiry. 


ion, Box 


dgency i 


Due Curtis PusiisHinc COMPANY 


YMILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Real Baseball at Home! 


Sent on Free Trial 





Fans! Read This Ad 


Edwards BIG LEAGUE Table Baseball is 
all the rage! Every thrill of the National pastime 
is in this great game. The pitcher “winds up" and 
hurls the ball through the air. Usually the catcher 

. but occasionally drops it Right 
the batter actually swings his bat; 
it may be a strike, a foul or a hit. A runner steals 
a base~—he may be caught stealing double play 
a hot liner driven from the bat —and so on 


EDWARDS BIG LEAGUE 
TABLE BASEBALL 


real baseball skill—is the biggest feature 
of the game he same rules that govern major 
league baseball are in effect here ou play the 
game your velf. It's your skill, eyesight and quick 
ness that win the game —nothing is left to chance 
Every member of the family —young and old 
can enjoy Edwards BIG LEAGUE Table Baseball 
Me mbers of clubs fr aternity houses, VY. M.C. A.'s 
etc can all secure this fascinating game at a 
een reduced price 


_ What the “Stars” Say 


“It has all the thrills of the 
J Ever s 

You have invented a great game.” J. Lavender 

* Best thing of us kind ever brought to my alten 
tion tra Thoma 

“Your game is the best ever J 


midoor game.” John 


J. Callahan 


Sent on Free Trial 


The game sells for only $ 
ductory price 
yet, send us $7 
Weighs 16 Ibs 


50, which is the intro 
If your dealer hasn't the game 
50 and we will ship same at once 
Play the game for 3 days. If it is 
not all we claim, notify us and you will get your 
money back. Could you ask for anything better? 
You'd better order at once while the supply lasts 


THE EDWARDS MFG. COMPANY 
404 454 E. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

















| exactly what the British Empire did 


| supremacy reason. 


| plain brutes. 
| est toll. 
| been cracked. 
| ages, and all with the blood instinct. 


| condition to consider. 


| short time? 


mands 


EVENING POST 


Great Britain and France that, in case of 
Belgian invasion by Germany, the British 
Empire should put into the field one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand troops; and that is 
and 
did before those outside of officialdom knew 
anything of the movement of troops. 
What those familiar with the situation 


| know is that the rock-bottom reason for the 


feeling which exists between Great Britain 
and Germany, and which no one familiar 
with the circumstances will deny, is a busi- 
ness reason, a trade reason, a commercial- 
As these reasons are 
infinitely more vital than treaty reasons or 
diplomatic reasons or political reasons— as 
they strike at the heart of national things 
the desperate nature of the toll this war 
will take is clear. 

I was at the house of a friend in London 
a day or so ago to pay my devotions to his 


| six-year-old daughter, who was celebrating 


her birthday. The boys and girls of the 
neighborhood were in. They played noth- 
ing but the game of soldiers; and they all 
expressed the most intense though childish 
feeling against the Germans. Probably it is 
so in Germany. These two nations, now 
at grips—no matter which shall be victori- 
ous—will go on and on for years in this 
spirit of antagonism. And so will the other 
nations involved. The brotherhood of man 
is sadly disorganized. The present war has 
in every aspect brutalized a continent. 
Whether it is to be a long war or a short 
war depends probably on fortune. A great 
victory might end it, with its consequent 
great defeat. 


When the Polish Rubs Off 


The opinion of the men who are direct- 
ing it, however, is that it will be a long war; 
that it will last eighteen months or two 
years. The British are making all their cal- 
culations and all their preparations on that 
basis. The Germans have no idea of quit- 
ting, so far as can be seen, for months and 
months. 

The possibility could arise, of course, 
that France and Russia might think they 
had gained enough and be ready to stop; 
but there is the treaty signed by the Allies 
pledging themselves to make peace con- 
jointly and not separately. Austria is said 
to be ready to stop at any time, but can- 
not do so until Germany does; and poor 
Belgium must continue so long as anybody 
is firing a gun. France is doing the bulk of 
the land fighting in the west, with two or 
three million men, as against the two hun- 
dred thousand of Great Britain; but it is 
safe to say, notwithstanding the desires 
of France—provided France gets Alsace- 
Lorraine—Great Britain and Germany will 
cortinue the war until one or the other 
nation is decisively beaten. 

Whether it is to be a long war or a short 
war is immaterial. If it is a long war we 
shall all be super-brutes instead of just 
That is the initial and great- 
The veneer is off. The enamel has 
Underneath we are all sav- 


What is going to happen after the war is 
over? Where shali we be then? Brutalized 
already, will the reversion hold, or shal! we 
jounce back to our former standards? Shall 
we become reveneered? Shall we repair the 


| enamel? That is the greatest and most in- 


teresting problem of this war. That is the 
If it took us two 
thousand years and more to acquire this 
veneer of civilization, which even then was 
so thin it cracked overnight, can we recover 


| ourselves at once or must it be a long proc- 


Can we debrutalize ourselves in a 
Can we resurrect the ideal 
that are shattered? Can we come back? 
Will this cataclysm put us on another 
basis? Is it not possible that the brute will 
predominate for a time, having been so 
thoroughly roused and so effectively un- 
leashed? Will reconstruction predicate 
regeneration? It seems to me, if this war 


ess? 


| lasts for eighteen months or two years, that 


the time of recovery will be slow. You can 
brutalize a man in a day, but it takes time 
to debrutalize him. It took many centuries 
to get us where we were before this war 
began. 

Of course we have not fallen back entirely; 
but after a two-years’war of the magnitude 
of this we shall be somewhat on our way. 

That is the greatest toll this war de- 
not the toll of blood and treasure, 
though that toll will be heavy beyond con- 
ception, but the toll that will be taken from 
civilization—the warp and the woof that 
will be torn from the social fabric. 
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fy Shirts, at $1.50 
up, you get 
Custom Satisfaction: 


A mple be dies ; 
fronts; pre 


non-bulging 

shrunk neckbands; 

your own sleeve length. 
GUARANTEED—A New 
Shirt for One That Fails. 

If your dealer hasn’t Style 

illustrated, write us and 

t you are 


f Emery 


oe 
TORREY 


Razors 


make 








is Ww. ~ I. Stepper & Bro., ic, 


a Chicago, Ne 





smooth 
shaving 
With a 
Torrey 


you always 

shave clean 

and smooth, 

because it has 

the perfect shay 

ing edge. Adjusted 
glide over the face 

at the rightangle. Cuts 

without pulling, 

without roughing the skin. 


A Real Man’ s } Razor— 


this beautiful ra 1 
exam Torey sk nm razor mak 


a daily 


delight 


€ lose, 


g. It guarante table shaving 
If your dealer hasn't Torrey 
to us; we'll tell you where 
send you FREE 


The Torrey Honing Strop has no 


razors, writ 
to get them, and 


booklet,‘ How ‘to Shave 


The J. R. Torrey Razor Sided 


Worcester, Mass. 
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2000 Po 5 
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Money-saving Prices ; 
in RI I ( atalog 
ioney; service excet 
8 ne Censente rs Music Co 
Station C — N.Y 
AN IDEA! 


WANTED 2894 


Prote ct your ideas, they may 
Write for “Needed Inventions” and * 
Patent and Your Money.” Ranpo.pa & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. ( 


PATENT "\"<- IDEAS WANTED. Ma 
ers a Owen patents > 
3 free books; inventions wan 


ring facilit 
Wasuington, D.C 





Who can think of 
thing 

bring you wealth 
‘How to Get Your 
Dept. 137 
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Send for Your 
Free copy of this Booklet 


Reproduced here are pages from a very 
interesting little volume, containing life 
sketches and photographs of prominent 
actors and actresses who appear in the 

Hobart Bosworth productions of the Famous Players’ Film 
Co., Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Co. and 


Bosworth, Inc., shown exclusively in 


Ya ramotun -Piclures 


—do you see your favorite actors and 
actresses on this page? How would you re ‘sahitd 
i 
tan 
a 














like to see Mary Pickford, or Dustin Farnum, 
or Hobart Bosworth, or Edward Abeles, or 
Gaby Deslys >? — or that marvelous stage 
cameo of Belasco’s “The Girl of the Golden 
West” ?—or — — Job Barrymore 


. 
, R 





Briefly, how would you like to see your 
particular favorite now ? 


Attend the performance tonight at the 
motion-picture house in your vicinity dis- 
playing the Paramount trade-mark, and you 
will enjoy your favorite actor or actress on 
the screen as much as if he or she were 
before you in person — yes, more! —for the 
very simple reason that the acting is done 
amid natural settings. 


Have you ever thought of it in that light 
before? No!—well, then, tonight you have a 
real surprise in store,— go to the Paramount 
Pictures theatre and enjoy the same artistic 
and dramatic and literary talent you have 
previously enjoyed on the stage; in short, 
quality pictures that appeal to the people 
who visit the best theatres. 


£ 


Robert Edeson 





Meanwhile, send for “The Story of Paramount” 
Every man, woman and child interested in good motion 
pictures will be interested in this booklet. One copy 
has been laid aside for you, and the sooner we receive 
the Coupon, the sooner you will receive the Booklet 





Opi GD;.- (% » 
ALO MI. 
Ufaramounl © Piclures-(orporalion f 
NEW YORK, N.Y. Finish 


the tear and 


mail Coupon now 


Paramount Pictures ¢ 
110 West 40th Street 
ew York City 
Gentlemen 


Please send my copy 
The Story of Param te 


this address 
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The feeling of Confidence and Safety enjoyed by the Studebaker 
owner in creeping through congested trafic is the natural product « 
Studebaker constructi the flexibility and powe the trok 

Motor — the simplicity and positivene f Studebaker 


on ré long 


Studebaker 
control 





Reputation and Character 


It is a very true saying that reputation is what people 
think you are—clharacter what you really are. 

You can buy reputation. 

Character is the product of years. 

Studebaker character has been two full generations 
in the building. 

Sixty-two years of strict adherence to an ideal—sixty- 
wo years of goo ‘ ac o ¢ square dez o 
al ae ee oa icturing and square dealing 

And Studebaker character is recognized and believed 
in wherever motor cars are found, 

Studebaker motor cars are the embodiment of Stude- 
baker character. 

Every ounce of material that goes into them, every 
process of manufacture, every detail of workmanship is 
the expression of Studebaker ideals. 

The steel that is made to special Studebaker formulas, 
tested and analyzed by Studebaker experts, heat treated 
in Studebaker furnaces, is the best steel that can be 
pre duced. 

Not simply ‘‘good enough,” but the best that skill and 
money can produce. 

Asa 


result Studebaker cars are light and strong. 
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Canadian Factories, Walkerville, Ont. 


You never hear of a broken front axle, a stripped gear 
or a twisted driving shaft on a Studebaker car. 


The Studebaker factor of safety is a constant tangible 
protection to every Studebaker owner. 


Studebaker cars are built complete in Studebaker 
factories. 

The engine, the transmission, the front and rear 
axles, the body, the top—every essential part is built in 
Studebaker plants under the direct supervision of the 
men who design Studebaker cars. 


Every part of a Studebaker car is made to harmonize 
with and supplement every other part—hence there isa 
simplicity and smoothness in the operation of Studebaker 
cars that would not be possible if Studebaker simply 
bought parts from other makers and put them together. 
Also there is the important saving of parts makers’ profits. 

Studebaker cars are not built to sell at a low price. 


They are the embodiment of the Studebaker Standard 
of quality. 

They sell at a low price because complete manufac- 
turing and quantity production result in economies 
that make low prices possible in spite of the quality and 
care and integrity that are built into Studebaker cars. 
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About A Motor Car 





Applying To All Studebaker Cars 

Full floating rear axle with Timken Bearings 
Electric starting and lighting, Extra size 
tires, Safety tread on the rear, Built-in wind 
shield, **One-man”™ type silk mohair top, Crown 
fenders 
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SafetySaving 


eal Protection Against 
Skid, With All Your 
Money Back In Extr: 
Mileage When You Use 
Firestone Non-Skid Tires. 


Now is the time to insure with these massive, sturdy, 


gripping treads—with the tough letters right-angled 


against skid in any direction. 


You need the giant grip of the Firestone extra 
quantity and quality of rubber and the Firestone design. 


You need the extra strength of the Firestone body 
we | 
to support the extra hold of the Firestone tread. 





And you want the extra mileage that all these 
things mean. 


All this good measure, all these Fire- 
stone extras, are yours at only ordinary price, 
—— . . 
because of Firestone volume of output and 
specialized production—Made in America’s 4 
Largest Exclusive ‘Tire Factory 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Your dealer has Firestone Non-Skid 
Tires or can get them for you at once. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere TheCstoonus 
of Roads 
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NON-SKID TIRES 
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THE BEAUTY ~ . of Community Silver 
is not meant to be a “moment’s ornament: It 
permanently enriches the table —and your lite 














COMMUNITY STERLING, (Patrician design only). Ask your dealer for prices. 
COMMUNITY SILVER PLATE, (Plate de Luxe) 50 Year Service, six Teaspoons, $2.15; in Canada, $2.75 
Also COMMUNITY-RELIANCE Plate, (Not made in the 


Patrician and other Community Silver designs, but in four distinctive patterns of its own 25 Year Service, six Teaspoons, $1.10; in Canada, $1.35 





